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ONE DAY AT A TIME. 


BY HELEN JACKSON (‘‘ H. H.”) 








One day ata time! That’s all it can be; 
No faster than that in the hardest fate. 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early and stretch them late. 
One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 


One day ata time! Every heart that aches 
Knows only too well how long that can seem ; 
But it’s never to-day which the spirit breaks, 
It’s the darkened future without a gleam. 
One day at a time! 
Iv’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 


One day at a time! A burden too great 
To be borne for two can be borne for one ; 
Who knows what will enter to-morrow’s gate? 
While yet we are speaking all may be done. 
One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by, 
A day at atime. 


One day at atime! When joy is at hight— 
Such joy as the heart can never forget — 
And pulses are throbbing with wild delight, 
How hard to remember that suns must set. 
One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 


One day ata time! But asingle day, 
Whatever it’s load, whatever it’s length ; 
And there’s a bit of precious Scripture to say 
That, according to each,sball be our strength, 
One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 


One day atatime! *Tis the whole of life! 
All sorrow, al] joy, are measured therein, 
The bound of our purpose, our noblest strife, 

The one only countersign, sure to win! 
One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time, 
CoLoRaDo SPRINGS, Cox, 
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BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BY CHARLES HOWARI) SHINN. 








Brrore old Homer sang his deathless song, 
While yet the Trojan plain was pasture free, 
While Thebes’s site was naked, yea! and long 
Before Atlantis sank beneath the sea, 
Men say-the mighty Mississippi flowed 
Past hights now tropic isles, through trackless 
woods ® 
Far southward, hewing out its broadening road, 
And met the mightier Amazonian floods ; 
Then, rolling on, pass city-wall and tower, 
Past lordly empires, past the cultured state 
Of prehistoric nations first in flower 
Ere Babel fell, this river poured its freight, 
Treasure and wreck, in ocean, year by year, 
Tribute from all the storms that swept across 
The wide wastes of the western hemisphere. 
Now sea-waves o’er its ancient channels toss. 


But through the heart of New Atlantis flows 
A mightier river, and its petworks run 

To wider limits ; never blooms a rose 
Of art or song beneath the golden sun ; 

Nor ever leaf. of knowledge flutters down 
From spaee and silence ; never hope is born 








Their unknown strength to test; but soft! 
some morn, 
This current bears them, through the realm 
that lies 
On either hand, past walls within whose girth 
All passions wrestle, empires fall and rise, 
Worlds lie at pawn, and souls have market 
worth. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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INVOCATION. 


BY ELIOT ©. TRUE. 


I am tired of it all; O, Angel kind, 

Come to this little house I’ve kept so long, 
And have not kept it well! But, never mind. 
This wintry daylight pains me ; close the blind, 

And let the darkness cover what is wrong. 








It’s all too close and small. I have outgrown 
Its utmost limits, and the many ills 

Of this low-lying valley air have known ; 

I am too timid to fare forth alone 
And seek new dwelling on the glad; free hills, 


T will go with you, Angel, unafraid. 
I long to hear the living waters sing ; 

I long for beauty that no blight can fade, 

For pleasant mansions hands have never made. 
Come, Angel, and thy briefest summons bring ! 
ToLepo, O. 





A SERMON ON THE SERMON OW 
THE MOUNT. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 








Curist spoke from a mountain, that the 
whole world might hear. His words, like 
a city on a hill, or candle ona candle-stick, 
were for all, and not to be by priests put 
under a bushel, away from the masses. He 
took high ground in this first utterance, 
laying the foundation of the Kingdom of 
Heaven on a hill, which cannot be hid.. He 
went wp in his mission, and bade men fol- 
low upward. From the mountain he led 
them to Heaven. Christ had a strange 
fondness for the hights; and the mountain 
plays a large part in his movements. He 
was in the mountain when tempted; he de- 
livered his first sermon on a mountain; he 
was in a mountain when transfigured, when 
he refused the crown, when he was cruci- 
fied, and when he ascended to Heaven. 
The mountains were evidently part of his 
inspiration. 

I shall here give a few paraphrases and 
observations suggested by reading the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, which may bring out 
some new meaning from that oft-worked 
mine. 

You are the salt that saves the world, he 
says, in effect, and if you are worthless as 
salt the world won’t be saved. Salt that 
isn’t salty isn’t salt. 

You are the light of the world. Get up 
where you can be seen, and then sbine. 

Agree with your disputant early in the 
dispute, before your quarrel is well under 
way; since, after it has developed into 
angry hostility, he will demand the utmost 
and go still further from spite. 

An eye is no compensation for an eye. If 
one could give an eye for an eye lost, the 
old rule, eye for eye, would be wise; but 
to take one for one taken is only to double 
the loss. Protect your eyes by abolishing 
the eye-destroyer, instead of repeating. his 
destruction. a 

The Ten Commandments will not be sus- 
pended till men are so good that they will 
keep them without being conscious of them. 

Better give up what impedes . success 
than give up success... By sacrificing .an. 
eye you may save the body; and yow 





greatest good. 
Stick to your wife. 


By forcing her from 
you you cause her sins, thereafterward 
committed, to be yours. You are particeps 
criminis in her adultery, committed by 
marrying another. 

Don’t swear, lie, or be insincere, as a re- 
ligious act, when it is discreditable as a 


secular one. What is not good enough for 
you is not fit for God. Say simply ‘‘ Yes” 
and ‘*No.” Be short, in your talk as in 
your praying. You will run into vice by 
going into the useless. Christ disliked rep- 
etition and wordiness. 

Loving your enemies should be in the 
broad spirit of the laws which control the 
natural world. Love should not turn aside 
for the character of the object in its way 
any more than does the sun or rain. It 
should be like a cosmical force in its wide 
sweep of grandeur. ‘‘That ye may be,” 
Christ adds, ‘‘the children of your Father 
which is in Heaven,” the Ruler of the sun 
and rain, which stop not for small or per- 
sonal considerations. Your love should be 
greater than others’ hate. 

Don’t boast of doing good. Don’t tell 
it to others, don’t think of it even yourself. 
Relieve distress, and then forget it. Don’t 
count up your good acts to your credit. Do 
good and dismiss it from yourself. Glory- 
ing in it afterward detracts from it. Think 
of charity only before you commit it, and 
don’t do your deeds over again in your mind 
without pleasure to anybody but yourself. 

How does this comport, it will be asked, 
with the command to let your light shine? 
Christ gives the answer: ‘Let your light 
so shine that men may see (not your good 
working, but) your good works, and that, 
seeing your good works, they may glorify 
(not you, but)God.” Giving away glory 
is not what selfish men like, and they are 
stingy with it even toward God. 

The Lord’s Prayer was given not so much 
as @ prayer to be prayed, as a model for 
thelength of prayers. It was recommended 
as a pattern for good prayers of our own, 
or to show us by example three things 
specified by Christ--namely, Don’t repeat in 
praying, Don’t talk much, and Don’t ask 
for everything you want. Take fot granted 
that God knows something, and that he has 
some goodness of his own, from which to 
give us what we need. 

It is an unselfish prayer. It asks six 
things for God, and only three for man, It 
asks for God that he may be hallowed, that 
his kingdom come, that his will be done, 
and that he have the kingdom, the power 
and the glory; and it asks for us (not me, 
but all of us,) bread, forgiveness and deliv- 
erance. 

And one of the things asked for us it 
asks on the condition that we do the same 
for others, thus making even our selfish in- 
terest depend pn our unselfish conduct: 
‘* Forgive us ourdebts,” it says, as (that is, 
if, or in as far as,) ‘‘ we forgive our debt- 
ors.” Another thing that it asks for us is, 
not anything selfish, but a moral protec- 
tion: ‘‘ Lead us not into’temptation.” 

When you fast, instead of putting ona 
long face, or otherwise disfiguring yourself 
with eanctity, comb your hair (and- oil it, 
too), so that you will look like other peo- 
ple, and have your fasting all to yourself, 
which should be as pri as your alms. 
Don’t make your face fast of your 
belly; and don’t look hungry instead of 
feel hungry. Don’t. inflict others instead 
of yourself, with your deprivations. 








earth”; lay them up for others. Christ’s 
only commands touching earthly goods are 
about giving them away—alms, charity, 
lending, etc. The Jews to whom he spoke 
could look after their own financial inter- 
ests, and needed no God to tell them where 
to invest. Nevertheless, he called them 
away from some of their earthly interests, 
and recommended them to take some inter- 
est in Heaven. Don’t put your possessions, 
he said, where you will lose them; and 
don’t choose such possessions as will lest 
only a little while. Make Heaven your safe 
deposit, where thieves won’t break in, and 
where the bank itself won’t burst. 

The many go an easy way, easily found; 
but success lies through a gate hard -to 
enter and a way hard to get through. 
Where you can get in free, the show is not 
worth the seeing. 

Ontcaqgo, ILL, 
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A DAY IN UPSALA. 
BY PROF. PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D, 


Upsata, the historical and intellectual 
center of Sweden, once the great strong- 
hold of Scandinavian paganism, then of 
Christianity, and still the seat of the first 
university and of the Lutheran archbishop, 
is, next to Stockholm, the most interesting 
city in that Northern Kingdom. It-was my 
privilege to spend there an instructive day 
in July, under favorable auspices. The 
University was closed, and nearly all the 
professors were absent in vacation, which 
lasts from June till September. But Dr. 
Myberg, Professor of Biblical Exegesis, 
and editor of a theological quarterly, en- 
titled Bible Researches, happened to be at 
home on that day. He kindly met me at 
the railroad station on my arrival in the 
morning, and offered me his services as 
cicerone. He took me and my party to all the 
places of interest, and explained everything. 
I could not have had a more intelligent and 
better informed guide. Dr. Myberg is in 
sympathy with the Evangelical Alliance, 
and will deliver an address at the Confer- 
ence in Copenhagen on the return of the 
Church to primitive simplicity, as a condi- 
tion of true progress. 

The chief object of interest is the Uni- 
versity. It was founded in 1477 (the same 
year as Tibingen), was richly endowed by 
Gustavus Adolphus, embraces all the four 
faculties, and numbers about fifty profess- 
ors, as many lecturers and tutors, and over 
1,500 students. The students are divided 
into thirteen ‘‘ nations,” so called, corres- 
ponding to the different provinces of Swe- 
den. Each “nation” has its own building, 
and is under the supervision of a professor. 
The students must join one of these divi- 
sions, which promote social intercourse,: 
but may select. A new university building 
is now in process of erection. In connection 
with this venerable literary institution are 
rich collections, a botanical garden and a 
chemical laboratory. The botanical lecture 
room contains a marble statue of the 
famous Linnzus, -the prince of botanists. 
A handsome memorial is also erected to his 
name by his admirers, in the Cathedral.’ 
The teachers are. divided, as in Germany, 
into ordinary and extraordinary professors 
and private lecturers (lrieatdocenten). 
The ordinary theological professors have 
each a parish, and may preach as often as 
they wish; but have an assistant who does 
all the pastoral work. .The salary is about 
$8,000. The ruling theology is orthodox 
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Lutheran; but two of the professors belong 
to the biblical school of the late Professor 
Beck, in Tibingen, whose writings are 
translated into Swedish. 

The Library is very valuable, and 
contains over 200,000 volumes and 
7,000 MSS. Its greatest treasure is the 
famous Oodex Argenteus of the fourth 
century, 8o called from its rich silver 
binding. It contains the Moeso-Gothic ver- 
sion of the four Gospels (incomplete) by 
the Arian bishop, Ulphilas, and is written 
on 188 leaves of.reddish parchment, in gold 
and silverletters. It was captured by the 
Swedes, with many other treasures at 
Prague, in the Thirty Years’ War. Queen 
Christina, the apostate daughter of Gus- 
tave Adolphus, who saved the cause of 
Protestantism in Germany, presented it to 
ner librarian, Vossius, who sold it to Dela 
Gardic, the chancellor of the University, for 
400 crowns. Now it could not be bought 
for any price, Uppstrom has published it 
in full with two pages fac simile. Frag- 
ments of translation of the Epistles, by the 
same bishop of the Goths, are preserved in 
the Ambrosian library of Milan. The 
MS. is of little account for the determina 
tion of readings, but of the greatest value 
philologically, as the oldest and almost 
only source of the Gothic language, the 
mother or oldest sister of all the Teutonic or 
Germanic dialects. 

In the same library is an important MS. 
of the Greek Testament, containing the 
Acts and Pauline Epistles with the comments 
of Chrysostom from the Catena Patrum. 
It is called Codex Sparfvenfeld (Membr. No. 
42). It has recently been drawn into the 
Revision controversy by Dean Burgon, who 
wrongly claims it for the reading God 
(%e6¢) in I Tim. iii, 16, or calls it in doubt. I 
examined it very carefully, and found that it 
reads as plainly as can be, o¢ (who) égavepady 
év capxi, thus sustaining the Sinaitic and 
Vatican MSS., followed by the Revisers. 
‘The passage in question is on p. 864, about 
the middle of the page. Dr. Myberg ex- 
amined it with me, and we were both sur- 
prised that any question could be raised 
about the reading. The librarian of Upsala 
showed me, also, two letters of inquiry from 
Dr. Gregory (Feb. 8th, and Feb. 2st, 
1884), called forth by Burgon’s statements, 
and informed me that a photograph of the 
page containing the reading was sent to 
him. He will, no doubt, set the matter 
right in his Prolegomena to Tischendorf, 
the first part of which has recently been 


published. 
The Cathedral was begun in 1289 
and finished in 1435. It contains 


the tomb of Gustavus Vasa, who liber- 
ated Sweden from the political yoke of 
Denmark and from the ecclesiastical yoke 
of popery (d, 1560). He is represented 
in recumbent posture, between his first two 
wives, with obelisks at the corners, His 
third wife is interred separately in the same 
chapel. She survived him sixty odd years. 
On the walls the chief scenes of his life are 
painted—the victory over the Danes, the 
introduction of the Reformation, end his 
abdication, with his last address to the 
estates in 1560. In the sacristy are pre- 
served ecclesiastical vestments, crowns, 
scepters, and other precious relics, 


From the Castle, where the governor re- 
sides, a fine view is obtained over the city, 
the park, the botanical garden, the ceme- 
tery, and the surrounding plain. 

In the afternoon we drove to Gamla 
Upsala, or Old Upsala, about three and a 
half miles to the northeast. It is well 
worth a visit. For here are the three 
Kungshigar, or hilis cf the kings, named 
after the Scandinavian gods, Thor, Odin, 
and Freyr, which have left their impress on 
the names of three days of the week 
(Thursday, Wednesduy, anc Friday). They 
were thrown up by human hands; for two 
excevations, by the archaeological society, 
in 1845 and 1874, brovght to light human 
skeletons. On another hill the Swedish 
kings, down to Gustavus Vasa, uted to ad-. 
dress their warriors and subjects. Close 
by is a Lutheran church, which is said to 
be built in part with the material of the old 
heathen temple. The small inn furnishes a 
sweet drink (mead) from a horn presented 
by Bernadotte in memory of the historical 
associations of this remarkable spot. 

Tt isan important fact that those extreme 
northern countries, Norway, Sweden, and 
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Finland (whose interesting cities of Abo, 
Helsingfors, and Wiberg I have just 
visited) are thoroughly Protestant, and re- 
flect great credit on the influence of the 
Reformation. Sweden has given to the 
world a number of great men, Linneus, in 
botany, Berzeliys, in chemistry, Gejer, in 
history, Tegner and Bellman, in poetry, 
Jenny Lind and Nilsson, in music, and, 
most of all, Gustavus Vasa, who introduced 
the Reformation, and Gustavus Adolphus, 
the hero of the Thirty Years’ War and pro- 
tector of Protestantism. ‘The present state 
of religion in Sweden is, upon the whole, 
encouraging and weil worth studying. A 
revision of the old version of the Bible has 
been recently authorized, but not for the 
liturgical parts of worship. I wasinformed 
that it is a great improvement upon the 
old, but needs another revision. 


ON BOARD THE STEAMER “ FINLAND,” IN THE GULF OF 
FinLanp, July 26th, 1664. 
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JANUS-FACED CANDIDATES. 


BY HJALMAR H. BOYESEN. 








Some weeks ago I was present at a Scan- 
dinavian mass meeting, at which # guber- 
natorial candidate, in the course of a very 
clever speech, derived his ancestry from 
Danish vikings. The Scandinavians were 
delighted, and applauded him to the echo. 
Some of them, I have no doubt, may also 
be moved, by a sense of kinship, to vote 
for him. A few days later I read a speech 
by the same candidate, in which he boasted 
Celtic blood; and I have been told that he 
has since detected a German and a French 
Huguenot strain in that very composite 
fluid. Another candidate I once heard 
make an impassioned plea for beer at a 
meeting of Germans, while, in the presence 
of an American audience, he professed tem- 
perance principles. Mr. Abraham 8. Hew- 
itt, if the papers have not misrepresented 
him, twists the tail of the British Lion in 
public and shakes his paw amicably in pri- 
vate. But of all political acrobats, Mr. 
Blaine carries off the palm. He is not only 
all things to all men, but he is on all sides 
of all questions. If his friends and agents, 
who profess to speak for him, are actually 
expressing his sentiments, or lack of senti- 
ments, he is, without question, the most 
completely developed specimen of the po- 
litical straddler which our history has so 
far produced. That he is, in this sense, 
typical, and a legitimate outgrowth of a 
system, is highly significant. For the sys- 
tem has, since the war, developed this kind 
of Janus-faced, weathercock candidate to 
a state of beautiful florescence which can 
hardly be surpassed. It no longer demands 
of him that he shall be the exponent and 
advocate of an idea; for there is probably 
no idea which touches politics concerning 
which there is a practical unanimity among 
voters; and an opinion, however cautiously 
expressed, is, therefore, eure to alienate 
somebody. The only safe thing is, there- 
fore, to keep the candidate quiet, and have 
his friends attribute to him (basing their 
allegations upon an ingenious interpreta- 
tion of his record) whatever sentiments 
may, for the moment, seem most expedient. 
We have thus heard, during the last two 
months, that Mr. Blaine should be elected 
because he is the implacable foe of Eng- 
land, and because his flerceness toward 
England would do no harm as long as 
we have no navy wherewith to make his 
threats effective. Again, the workingnien 
should vote for Mr. Blaine because he is 
their friend; and the monopolists should 
contribute toward his campaign fund be. 
cause he has—no, because he has not— 
favored their schemes for despoiling the 
nation. Catholics should vote for him be- 
cause his mother was a Catholic, and Prot- 
estants because of the regularity with which 
he occupies his pew ia a Protestant church 
on Sundays. Preposterous as it may seem, 
attempts have even been made to persuade 
Civil Service reformers to support Mr. 
Blaine because he professes sympathy with 
them in his letter of acceptance; and the 
spoilsmen apparently need no public invi- 
tation, because they have rallied to his 
banner with a spontaneity which speaks 
volumes for their loyalty and disinterested- 
ness. The only other group which has not 
been honored with a call to support him is 
the Free Traders, and they are supposed to 
be too few in number to merit the cémpli- 
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ment of a specially manufactured senti- 
ment. : 

Now the fact that these tactics have been 
adopted, not only during the present can- 
vass, but during many previous ones, is not 
chiefly due to Mr. Blaine, but to. a system 
which is the direct negation-of party gov- 
ernment. Party government is based upon 
the idea that there is a legitimate diver- 
gence of opinion regarding public questions, 
and that men, equal in intelligence and pa- 
triotism, may entertain diametrically oppo- 
site views regarding public policy. ‘This 
may be, in part, due toa constitutional bias, 
and in part to education and early sur- 
roundings; but it does in no wise indicate 
that the guidance of the state can only, with 
safety, be intrusted to one set of men, and 
that those who differ from them are scound- 
rels and malevolent schemers, whose secret 
desire it isto wreck the state. Now, among 
us, a distrust of the opposition, awakened 
by and bequeathed from the War, is still 
prevalent; and the Democratie Party, pos- 
sibly in order to conquer this distrust, has 
dropped, one by one, its traditions and doc- 
trines and approached the Republicans, 
until all distinction between the two parties 
has almost vanished. It is very rarely now 
that a man is elected to Congress on a defi- 
nite platform; and, as I have frequently 
had occasion to observe, candidates avoid, 
during the canvass, all reference to present 
economic problems. Instead of that they 
dilate upon the glorious record of their 
party, and accuse their opponents of treason, 
corruption, and all sorts of iniquities. The 
demoralizing effect of this style of canvass 
is too obvious to need comment. But 
chiefly it is detrimental in lowering the 
character of the candidate. When the can- 
vass was a vigorous debate on questions of 
policy and economics, men of enlighten- 
ment and mental vigor were needed to con- 
vince the voters that their policy represents 
justice and right. Under such circum- 
stances a poiitical canvass was an educa- 
tional agency of no mean importance. 
People were lifted out of their na:row daily 
routine, and were made to think of ques- 
tions of a wider scope and bearing. Ap- 
peals were made to their judgment and in- 
tellect, not to their prejudices. 

It has been justly said that a war, how- 
ever righteous, curries a long series of bar- 
barizing influences in its train; and one 
of these is the decay of party government. 
No warlike nation can be truly free, nor 
van war co-exist with that state of public 
sentiment which makes a free government 
possible. The men who are brought to the 
front by a war are very unsafe guardians of 
liberty, and it takes a very long time before 
industrial activity brings back the nobler 
ideals of peace and the state of feeling 
which makes popular government possible, 
not in name only, but in reality. The Civil 
Service Reforni movement is the most 
promising indication of a new era in 
politics and the final shelving of the issues 
growing out of the War; while, on the 
other hand, the nomination of Mr. Blaiae 
for the Presidency shows that the party 
which owes its long lease of power to the 
War is out of sympathy with the reform 
spirit and is consistently developing toward 
its destruction. For Mr. Blaine, though 
he was not in the War, is, in his public 
capacity, as much a result of the War as if 
his distinction had been gained in the field. 
He is the style of statesman which owes its 
prominence to the state of public feeling 
induced by a war, and which, in times of 
sober industrial activity, would never have 
emerged from obscurity. The wild enthu- 
siasm and the unreasoning loyalty which 
impel large masses of men to quit their 
peaceful pursuits and to sink their in- 
dividual in their national character, may 
present a fine subject for the poet 
and romancer; but, picturesque though 
they be, these sentimen:s are, in their 
effects upon political life, disastrous. 
They induce an undue admiration of bril- 
liancy and dash and a contempt for the 
slower and: less dramatic virtues which 
insure security and progress in times of 
peace. With this sentiment goes naturally 
a sort of large-hearted liberality toward all 
sorts of sinners, if they are only brave and 
dashing and impatient at that moral 
squeamisbness which refuses to hurrah for 
8 candidate before having applied a micro- 
scope to- his past peccadilloes.. In such 
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post-bellum times a Blaine will always 
have the advantage over an Edmunds, and 
one sensational episode—even though it be 
discreditable—will endear the former more 
to the popular heart than the latter’s long 
career of undeviating rectitude and patient 
labor for the public weal. The accumula- 
tion of valuable knowledge concerning 
social and economic problems, and the 
faculty of presenting it with vigor and 
eloquence, are no longer regarded as the 
indispensable equipment of a statesman; 
but a brilhant clap-trap volubility, reviv- 
ing the reminiscences and prejudices of the 
War, will at times raise a man of question- 
able morality to every dignity in the gift 
of the people. But as with every year the 
War recedes into a remoter distance, the 
sentiments which it induced will lose their 
hold upon the people, andthe character of 
our public men will, in the same degree, 
change. The Janus-faced candidate who 
would like to agree with everybody, be- 
cause his first object is to catch votes, will 
yield his place to the resolute representa- 
tive of a definite political program, who 
will disagree, argue and persuade, and 
will stand and fall with the cause which he 
represents, 
CoLumBia COLLEGE, Cirr. 
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NEW CREEDS AS EXPONENTS OF 
NEW THEOLOGY. 


L 
BY PROF. E. V. GERHART, D.D. 








Wuitsr the Council of the Reformed 
Churches has for eight years had under 
patient consideration the question of a con- 
sensus of Reformed doctrine in distinction, 
not only from Romanism and Lutheran- 
ism, but also from all the evangelical de- 
nominations dissenting from the confessiun- 
al system of the Westminster Standards, 
the sub-conscious forces of Protestant 
Christian life have been silently begetting 
and maturing a comparatively new type of 
religious consciousness and _ theological 
thought. 

After the large, able committee of 1880 
had, through its various local branches, 
thoroughly studied the matter in its mani- 
fold bearings and in close sympathy with the 
status and sentiment of Reformed organi- 
zations in all parts of the wor'd, they, as is 
well known, reported adversely to the prop- 
osition at the late Belfast meeting; und 
the Council, after free and extended dis- 
cussion, followed the dictates of wisdom in 
approving the report. It would not have 
been difficult to frame an historical consen- 
sus, setting forth the system of Reformed 
doctrine as generally prevalent during the 
last half of the sixteenth and the first half 
of the seventeenth centuries. But could 
such an historical formula stand as the 
true exponent of the living Reformed the- 
ology of our age? Christian life is broader 
and richer than the confessions of any past 
epoch, however scriptural and precious such 
confessions may be. A living church de- 
velops the hidden resources of its life; and 
the growth of faith-life begets progress of 
scriptural knowledge and theological ap- 
prehension. An historical consensus would 
fail to be a consensus of the faith-knowledge 
of the closing decades of the present cen- 
tury in the degree that it would be a cor- 
rect representation of the knowledge and 
the be:ief which produced the Reformed 
confessions of the sixteenth and seven 
teenth centuries. Nor does this statement 
dishonor the work of the Reformation. 
Were the contrary true, were the original 
standards an adequate exponent of faith- 
knowledge to-day, this fact would be a dis- 
honor to the original Reformed Churches 
and a contradiction to the principles of 
Christian freedom and theological progress 
which the great and noble men of that age 
asserted and defended. 

A consensus in close sympathy with the 
positive side of historical progress, and an- 
swering to the status of Christian belief 
and Christian thought of our times, has for _ 
a series of years been in process of forma- 
tion. Though powerfully active, both in 


‘ America and in Europe. yet so unobtrusive 


has been this process of creed formation 

that it Las called forth only passing notices. 
So far as my knowledge extends, the 

Church history of our times nor gn birth 

to at least four statements 

Some are more positive and self-consistent 
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than others; but they all wear the features 
imprinted by the vital forces of a new type 
of theological thought—a type neither hos- 
tile to nor unsympathetic with reformation 
ideas; but, on the one hand, pre-suppos- 
ing and appropriating these -ideas, and on 
the other, positively complementing them. 

The first formal expression of what is 
now commonly known as ‘‘new theology ” 
was given in the Tercentenary Articles, as 
I may call them, of the German Reformed 
Church, 1864. The year 1868 was the 
three hundredth anniversary of the forma- 

‘ tion and adoption of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, and was celebrated by this branch of 
the Reformed Church with much enthusi- 
asm. The three preceding years had been 
devoted to various preparations for the Ter- 
centenary Jubilee, which was ushered in by 
a general convention of ministers, elders 
and others, from all parts of the Church, 
East and West, held in the old Race Street 
church of Philadelphia, Jan. 17th, 1863, 
and continuing for six days. The origin 
and genius, the doctrinal features, the his- 
tory and fortunes of the Catechism were re- 
viewed and discussed by eminent schol- 
ars of Europe and America, leading di- 
vines of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
of America, and distinguished theolo- 
gians of Germany and Holland —,Ull- 
man, Hundeshagen, Herzog, J. P. 
Lange, Ebrard, and others—joined with 
professors, ministers and laymen of the 
Reformed (German) Church in making 
contributions to the thoroughness and 
completeness of the work done by the Con- 
vention. From this Convention these his- 
torical and doctrinal studies passed into all 
the parishes. The formal celebration was 
closed by another General Convention, 
assembled in the city of Reading, Pa., dur- 
ing the Spring of 1864. Meanwhile a com- 
mittee had been appointed to sum up tne 
results of the historical inquiries and doc- 
trinal studies which had characterized the 
celebration. This committee reported at 
Reading the desired summary in four arti- 
cles, which, after due consideration, were 
ordered to be published, and were referred 
to the mother SynoJj, which was to hold its 
next annual m2eting at Lancaster during 
the ensuing October. The articles were 
published and referred, in order that their 
import and theological bearings might be 
more caretully scrutinized and weighed. 
When the mother Synod met, a day was set 
apart for an unreserved discussion of the 
committee’s report, after which the articles 
were adopted. Iam not aware that there 
was a dissenting voice. To see the full 
significance of this action it must be borne 
in mind, that, in 1864, the mother Synod 
represented all the classes of the German 
branch of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, excepting only the territory 
belonging to the Synod of Ohio. ‘nese 
four Tercentenary Articles I shall quote in 
full: 

“TY, Our Tercentenary Jubilee has served a 
wholesome purpose in renewing for our ecclesia- 
stical consciousness a proper sense of what is com- 
prehended in our confessional title, Reformed, 
as related originally to Lutheranism in one 
direction, and to the Catholic Church of the 
olden times in another, 

“IT. It is an argument of sound and right 
historical feeling in this case, that the beginnings 
of our Church-life are referred, not simply to 
the epoch and crisis of the Reformation, but 
through that also, to the original form of Chris- 
tianity as it existed in the first ages. 

“fil. The true genius and spirit of our 
Church in this respect is shown by the place 
which is assigned to the Apostles’ Creed in the 
Heidelberg Catechism, where it is plainly as- 
sumed that the Creed, in its proper historical 
sense, is to be considered of fundamental authori- 
ty for the Reformed faith. 

“TV. It is a matter for congratulation, that 
our growing sympathy with the Apostles’ Creed 
is attended with a growing power of apprecia- 
tion among us also for that Christological way 
of looking at the doctrines of Christianity, 
which has come to characterize all the evangeli- 
cal theology of Germany in our time, and: by 
which only, it would seem, the objective and 
subjective (in other words, the churchly and 
experimental!) sides of the Gospel can be brought 
into true harmony with each other.” 

These articles have no binding authority, 
and are not to be compared to the position 
held by the Heidelberg Catechism. Never- 
theless, being the result of long and thought- 
ful preparation and free discussion, they 
are to be regarded as authoritative. 
possess that kind and degree of authority 








which a deliberate expression of historical 
and theological judgment by a high eccle- 
siastical court necessarily involves, and 
as such they mark an epoch, not in the his- 
tory of one denomination only, but of the 
Reformed branch of Evangelical Protestant- 
ism. 

Consider their import. On examination 
they will be found to embosom richer de- 
posits of ore than a cursory survey of the 
surface may suggest. There is no play 
with negatives; but they affirm positive 
conceptions in regard toleading theological 
issues. The title, Reformed, has a defirite 
historical meaning in relation both to medie- 
val Roman Catholicism and the Lutheran 
Church. The Reformed Church does not 
begin at the Reformation; but through this 
crisis her life is organically connected with 
the growth of the body of Christ in all ages 
from the original form of Christianity. The 
Apostles’ Creed, not the Confessions of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, has 
fundamental authority for the Reformed 
faith. To this Creed the Word of God 
alone is by implication superior. Growing 
sympathy with the original Creed is at- 
tended with a growing appreciation of the 
Christ-idea in theological science. The 
*‘christological way” of looking at the doc- 
trines of Christianity assumes that the per- 
sonal divine-human Christ is original and 
central for rational reflection, or the point 
of departure for Christian thought concern- 
ing God and man, the economy of grace 
and the economy of Nature. 

Such affirmations are far-reaching in their 
logical relations backward and forward, 
and have reconstructive force for all de- 
partments of theological study. Each arti- 
cle involves a principle, and each principle 
has cardinal significauce. Nor am I aware 
that these cardinal principles were ever be- 
fore so unequivocally declared by any 
Synod or Council. 

Fifteen years later (1879) appears a sec- 
ond formal exprersion of theological opin- 
ion, which, from its source, history and rela- 
tion, and from the deliberation with which 
it was considered and adopted, Las the dig- 
nity and force of a Doctrinal Statement, 
al;hough it does not bear that title. Irefer 
to the ‘Declaratory Act” of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, designed 
to express the sense in which this Church 
receives the Westminster Standards, and 
published in Tuk INDEPENDENT, May 29th, 
1879. By order of the Synod the Declar- 
atory Act was inserted in a book contain- 
ing the Standards, the Basis of Union, and 
the Summary of Principles. 

These seven articles are significant for 
the evidence which they afford of the 
potent force with which the Christian idea 
has been silently modifying the Christian 
consciousuess of Scotland and slowly under- 
mining the controlling influence of tradi- 
tional theology. The Articles themselves, 
however, are negative. There is no posi- 
tive advance made upon the Westminster 
Standards. Instead, the Articles draw cer- 
tain definite lines, beyond which the logic 
of the Standards is not to be enforced; and 
so far forth they are by implication a 
dissent from the prevalent Calvinistic the- 
ology ot Scotland in our century, also an 
explicit dissent from the Westminster 
Standaris themselves, regarding non-elect 
infants. The correctness of this judgment 
will appear from a reference to the pre- 
amble and several of the more important 
articles of the Declaratory Act. 

‘Whereas the formula in which the Subor- 
dinate Standards of this Church are accepted 
requires assent to them, as an exhibition of the 
sense in which the Scriptures are understood ; 
whereas these Standards, being of human com- 
position, are necessarily imperfect, and the 
Church already has allowed exception to be taken 
to their teaching, or supposed teaching, on one 
important subject; and whereas, there are 
other subjects in regard to which it has been 
found desirable to set forth more fully and 
clearly the view which the Synod takes of the 
teaching of Holy Scripture, therefore the Synod 
hereby declares as follows : 

"J, That, in regard to the doctrine of redemp- 
tien, as taught in the Standards, and, in con- 
sistency therewith, the love of God to all man- 
kind, his gift of his Son to be the propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world, and the free 











“2. That the doctrine of the divine decrees, 
including the doctrine of election to eternal life, 
is held in connection and harmony with the 
truth that God is not willing that any should 
perish, but that ali should come to repentance, 


and that he has provided a salvation sufficient | 


for all, adapted to all, and offered to all in the 
Gospel, and also the responsibility of every man 
for his dealing with the free and unrestricted 
offer of eternal life. 


“3, ‘That, while none are saved except through 
the mediation of Christ, and by the grace of his 
Holy Spirit, who worketh when and where and 
how it pleaseth him; while the duty of sending 
the Gospel to the heathen, who are sunk in ig- 
norance, sin and misery, is clear and impera- 
tive ; and while the outward and ordioary means 
of salvation for those capabie of being called by 
the Word are the ordinances of the Gospel, in 
accepting the Standards, it is not required to be 
held that any who die in infancy are lost, or that 
God may not extend his grace to any who are 
without the pale of ordinary means, as it may 
seem good in his sight,” 

It is obvious that the act does not pro- 
fess to be merely a consistent interpreta- 
tion of the Standards. On the contrary, it 
declares the limits of consistent interpreta- 
tion. 

According to the preamble, exception 
had already been allowed to be taken to 
their teaching on one important subject. 

There are also other subjects in regard to 
whicb it is desirable to set forth, not the 
original aud historical sense of the Stand- 
ards, but more fully and clearly the view 
which the Synod takes of the teaching of 
Holy Scripture. 

Emphasis is laid, not on the divine sov- 
ereignty, but on the love of God to aii man- 
kind; not on a limited atonement, but on 
the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world; not on the eternal decree of uncon- 
ditional election, but on the truth that God 
has provided a salvation sufficient for all, 
adapted to all, and offered to all in the Gos- 
pel. 

If Christ’s perfect sacrifice be sufficient 
for all and adapted to all alike, and if there 
be, in the same seuse, the free and unre- 
stricted offer of eternal life to every man, 
then neither the intrinsic virtue of the 
atonement, nor its secret purpose, is lim- 
ited by the economy of redemption to a 
part only of the Adamic race, 

Whilst the act is silent in regard to the 
difference of the destiny between elect in- 
fants and non-elect infants dying in in- 
fancy, it explicitly denies the obligation to 
hold that any who die in infancy are lost. 

Compared with the reigning Calvinistic 
theology of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and of the first half of our own 
century, the theological undertone pervad- 
ing We ** Declaratory Act” suggests deeper 
and broader dissent from the logic of the 
Westminster Standards, if not from their 
fundamental principle, than has found ex- 
pression in the words of these remarkable 
Articles. 
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GOING DOWN TO THE SEA. 
IN A LABORATORY, 








BY KATE FOOTE. 


Tue actual laboratory at Wood’s Holl is a 
small old house, near the wharf of the 
lighthouse inspector, with a emall windmill, 
which pumps up water tor use in the work, 
and which ivcidentally keeps the inhabi- 
tants awake on windy nights by slapping 
its arms about with the energy of a hack- 
man on a Winter day. 

Some of the larger colleges in the coun- 
try have a table here, and are privileged to 
send, every year, some person interested in 
one branch or another of sea-studies, who 
is allowed all the facilities possible. He 
goes vut on the trolling parties, and when 
ashore has a table by a window in this little 
laboratory, where he labors over the nerv- 
ous apparatus of star-fishes, or the pecu- 
liarities of sea-urchins, or makes dirty look- 
ing black mud interesting by discovering 
that it is really microscopic shells. Prof. 
L. A. Lee, of Bowdoin College, sitting at 
one of these tables, held out to me a little 
white bowl, with about two table-spoonfuls 
of black mud at the bottom. 

“That,” said he, “‘is the most interest- 
ing of our trolling expedition yester- 
day.” 

I was used to scientific enthusiasm, so 
that I did not have to wrestle away a look 

‘of polite incredulity from my face before 
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answering, “that there was often doubtless 
great/symbolic beauty in what to the or- 
dinary mind was only the realistic ugly,” 
and that if he pleased I would watch his 
investigations. He had a pair of little for- 
ceps, a small fleet of watch-glasses, and a 
two-eyed microscope. Every atom of the 
mud received an inquiring nip from the 
tweezers and was laid either in a watch- 
glass or in a pile of ‘hopeful rubbish,” as 
its merits required; and how that little 
heap of mud “panned out,” and became 
interesting! Minute star-fishes, worm.-cases, 
shells so small that it seemed a strain ona 
a microscope to bring cut their proportions, 
and yet perfect in their outlines, minute 
animals for which it appeared the hight of 
recklessness on their part to be living in 
the bottom ofthe sea. It seemed as if they 
must get lost; and when the tweezers 
seized on the infinitesimal leg of the 
smallest crab that ever grew at all, one felt 
certain that he, at least, had wandered 
away from his mother, and an ogre had 
seized him. 

In this laboratory I was gently handed 
along from one professor to another, and 
so came upon Prof. A. E. Verrill, whose 
‘*Report Upon the Marine Invertebrates 
Along the New England Coast,” a year or 
two ago, had saved me from black despair, 
about the egg of the skate and those of the 
Fulgar corica—eggs which so much resem- 
ble sea-weed that it requires great faith in 
aman to believe when he tells you that 
the first is the egg of a fish and the other 
of asbell-fish. But there are many things 
in the sea which are eminently calculated 
to deceive. The dividing line between 
plants and animals is very poorly marked, 
and animals have a way of appearing like 
plants, with stems, leaves and even roots; 
so that, as the Professor eaid, ‘‘ we often 
find hydroids among specimens which are 
sent us as sea-weeds.” 

Professor Verrill has been for years de- 
voted to the consideration of marine inver- 
tebrates, and knows a certain Gulf Stream 
Slope, as it is called, just off from our coast 
almost as well as if he had waudered over 
its bottom and plucked the sea-fera (which 
is one of the gay decvivers uf the deep and 
is a colony of animals, and not at ali a 
fern) from its home. He has found seven 
or cight hundred neighburs living on’ our 
borders, of whom we were ignorant. 

Ail my life I have heard old fishermen 
allude darkly to the strange things that 
were to be fuund in Buzzurd’s Bay and 
the neighboring waters. Now a strange 
fish, at anotner time, some odd creature, 
not a fish, but evidently a dweller in salt 
water would be caught in a net or picked 
up on theshore. ‘T'uen the old salts would 
look wise aud say: ‘‘I'nere’s queer cur- 
rents from warm waters sets into the shore 
along here.” 

Tnen, eying the subject critically, which 
sometimes was a mullet, and once or twice 
even a Portuguese man-of-war, the old salt 
would go on: ‘* Now | never see that beast 
anywhere out of the Gulf Stream or North 
ot Fivrida water afore, and what he’s doin’ 
on this coast I dunno, and I don’t believe 
he does.” ° 

Professor Verrill and his associates in 
science have made it clear that there is a 
belt of warm water just off the New Eng- 
land coast, having, from its depth, an even 
vemperature and abounding ina rich variety 
of marine life, which is usually found in 
waters further South. The old sailor guessed 
at it; but the man of science made it a fact. 
The pity is that it cannot be decoyed 
further in shore, and so be made to warm 
up our frozen coasts in Winter. If the man 
of science would only find some way to 
bring these 800 neighbors next to us and 
push the Labrador current out in its place, 
how grateful we would be, and how de- 
lightful to pick up the shells and remains 
of this warm belt fauna on the shore. To 
** find something new on the beach” would 
lend a new flavor to life. Now it is only a 
warm belt that does nobody any good, ex- 
cept as it sends in a few eddies and swirls 
around Martha’s Vineyard and Buzzard’s 
Bay and makes the trawling there an ex- 
citing matter. 

Along counter through the middle of 
the laboratory was crowded with glass jars 
containing sea animals, pickled in alcohol, 
in Washington, or duplicates for some ool- 
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lege which had asked the Commission for 
a collection. I could imagine a fresh 
water college staring in at these monsters 
of the deep, and finding, after all, a certain 
parallelism between them and the fauna of 
the back country. The Professor took up 
a jar which contained, apparently, gigantic 
grasshoppers, only they were more leggy 
than the land animal of that name, and had 
less body. 

‘* How many yards of leg-ache he might 
have,” said I. *‘And how does the creature 
eat with that little body for all those legs?” 

‘*Oh! his stomach runs out into his legs. 
It has to, you know, or he never could eat 
enough. He really would not be able to 
get on only that he is provided for in that 
way.” 

Then I fell into the hands of Mr. Sander- 
son Smith, of New York, who carried on 
the parallel by showing me bubble shells, 
or butterflies of the sea. I saw only the 
little, bubble-like structure, which is al] that 
survives out of water; but when he is a 
finished being, in his native element, he has 
curious little wings at each side, and the 
shell body is prolonged with fleshy tips, so 
that, with his pale amber coloring, he might 
easily have the appearance of hovering, 
‘* where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of 
blue,” only that flower would probably be 
an animal as much as the butterfly. 


In the aquariums, at one end of the room 
were several old friends—sea-anemones, like 
little brown fringy spots upon a rock, and 
the great fat ones grown up into aldermanic 
proportions, and two or three holothurians. 
These last are things one is always read- 
ing about in scientific books and never 
finding anywhere but there, until an un- 
conscious skepticism grows up in the mind 
as to the actual existence of the animal. 
But there he was, a dirty looking lump, 
with his tentacles rowing vigorously all 
about in the water for food, and so con- 
scious of ill looks that one or two or them 
had draped themselves in overskirts of sea- 
weed. This feminine parallelism I also 
observed in a crab near by, who was indus- 
triously hanging the rough points on his 
back with the gayest strips of sea-weed he 
could find. He handled his claws as clev- 
erly as a dress-maker her scissors, and made 
a guy of himself with his ribbons and 
folderols as promptly as if he were a first. 
class modiste. 

Turning again tothe jars—the jarred spec- 
imens—lI picked up a little bottle, and re- 
marked, as I saw the cuntents: ‘‘That is a 
pretty sea-weed, and very common on the 
shores of Long Island Sound.” 

**Sea-weed!” and the Professor gave me 
a startled look, while Professor Lee, sitting 
near, suppressed an expression of amuse- 
ment, and evidently listened to what was 
coming next. 

**Oh! yes. Iwas brought up with that 
sea-weed, though the finest specimen I ever 
saw was at Nantucket—a great, fluffy, 
fringy bunch. Last Winter, in Washington, 
a lady had a basketful in her parlor, only 
it had been dyed green, which was rather 
sad.” §So I prattled on. 

**Would you like to see it under the 
microscope?” said the Professor, in an em- 
burrassed tone. Of course I would. Was 
I not there to see everything interesting? 
Professor Lee nipped a sprig from the spec- 
imen, poured a little purple dye on it, in 
order to bring out the fine points still more 
vividly, and arranged it under the lens of 
his powerful microscope, and I brought my 
ignorant eyes to bear upon it. 

‘*It looks vastly like those things you 
call hydroids, which you have already 
shown me,” said I, with a sense of what 
was coming. ‘'So it is,” said Mr. Smith 
and the Professor in one voice; so they 
gave it the baptismal name, which was 
nothing light or easy to remember, and so 
is not written here. But it was a blow to 
find that the sea-weed of one’s youth and 
innocence was, after all, an animal, and it 
made one feel that the sea, as well as the 
Chinese, has ‘‘ ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain.” 

Among the plates and drawings, many 
of which are of animals hitherto unknown 
and undescribed, on the shelves of the 
laboratory, was a picture of the lamented tile 
fish. The commission found him in quan- 
tities, about a hundred miles off shore, and 
chronicled with joy the discovery of a new 
food fish—a handsome creature, of a smooth 





olive green, speckled with yellow dots, often 
three or four feet long and of proportionate 
weight. But just as he was becoming 
known to fame, he was swept away. Ves- 
sels coming in through the region where he 
was first found reported a strange fish dead 
upon the waters, covering the surface. 
Specimens were sent to Washington. It 
was, alas! the tile fish. What slew him no 
man could tell. Whether it was a marine 
cholera, or whether a severe storm pumped 
too much cold water into the warm belt 
where he snugly lived, and which is also a 
narrow belt, will never be known. That 
will be another of the many mysteries of 
the sea; and there is only the interesting 
thought, that perhaps enough have survived 
to fill the depleted ranks again in a few 
years, and that, in the hereafter, he may be 
re-discovered and hailed with joy and his 
name be once more entered upon the long 
list of fishes that man delights to catch and 
eat. 


Woop's Hott, Mass. 


A SIGN AND CONDITION OF 
GROWTH IN MISSIONS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE HERRICK. 








We claim that the political institutions 
of the United States are the best in the 
world. We believe, also, some of us, that 
Congregationalism, or certainly Presbyte- 
rianism, is the best ecclesiastical polity. 
Why? Because greater tranquility is en- 
joyed under republican institutions? This 
planet presents no arena of open discussion 
and conflict like our own country. Are 
political problems, or ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, or social difficulties all solved under 
our forms of State and Church and society? 
Are any of them solved? Are they not all 
in process of solution? Social evils are 
rampant in our great cities. This very year 
is witnessing a political conflict full of mis- 
representation and vituperation. One out- 
side would think the Republic was going 
to pieces. Why do we not forbode ill of our 
national institutions? Because we know 
that there is life, progress, safety under and 
in all the agitation and discussion. We do 
not rejoice in all forms of the agitation. 
From the falsehood and the bitterness we 
recoil with all the force of our manhood. 
But we prefer agitation to stagnation. The 
safety isin its being open. It isnot Rus- 
sian or even German nihilism or socialism, 
which is dangerous because repressed by 
outward force. Much in character and con- 
duct, in writing and in speech, thrown up 
bv the Aitna of American life is certainly 
not inspiring. But the open volcano is better 
than the closed one, the earth-crust more 
stable, earthquakes less common and less 
dreaded. Paul was not glad that Christ 
was preached out of envy and strife; but he 
was so glad to have Christ preached that he 
would rejoice even if he were so preached. 

Let us change our comparison. I havea 
little hot-house, where a few plants are 
bravely holding on to life amid the rigors 
of anorthern Winter. They are some of 
them even now in bloom. When May 
comes, they will migrate to the open and 
prepared garden. The plant life that will 
be there developed will be quite a different 


thing from that which has been nourished 


amid difficulties and contrary to Nature in- 
doors. 

Many now living remember the time 
when, in all foreign missionary fields, of 
all societies, there was, within the circle of 
the converts, great tranquility. Those 
converts were, nearly all of them, in mis- 
sion schools, or employés of the missions or 
of missionaries. There was persecution from 
the outside in abundance everywhere. It 
is not to be denied that a vast amount of 
useful work, in translation of the Bible, in 
the creation of the elements of a Christian 
literature in many languages, in establish- 
ing schools, in preaching the Gospel, was 
done in the older fields, thirty, forty, fifty 
years ago. 

Now we see, in most of the older fields, 
freedom from outside persecution; and 
among converts to evangelical Christianity, 
the proportion of those who depend, in 
any way on foreign support, to those who 
rely on themselves is not mor than 
one in fifty. Meantime, in Turkey, in 
India, in Japan, in China, there has arisen, 
within the new-formed evangelical churches 
discussion on missionary policy, on eccle- 





slastical polity, on Christian doctrine and 
practice, on education and on evangelistic 
work. Is not this progress and growth? 
Sometimes missionaries feel, and perhaps 
rightly, that personal criticisms made have 
arisen from misunderstanding. The amour 
propre of prominent natives has been 
wounded. Officers of missionary societies 
are made anxious under strictures passed 
upon their methods. An Indian or an 
American lectures in our cities, and his re- 
marks about missionaries and missionary 
work are not as complimentary as was ex- 
pected. Some men print statements that 
are ‘‘ inexact.” But can any observing and 
candid man fail to see that this agitation is 
a sign of both life and growth? I do not 
now refer to the few, whether in the East 
or the West, who make it a special business 
to criticise missionary policy and endeavor 
to stir up distrust and discontent, who 
magnify existing difficulties without con- 
tributing to their solution, but to the gener- 
al current of thought in the churches and 
communities of missionary lands, espe- 
cially among educated men. 

Every where those who, with a like motive, 
work toward a common end can differ 
much and yet work together. One is, 
however, disposed to give a wide berth to 
that carpenter who makes the demolition 
of houses his steady business. 

American missionaries have always 
taught their converts and their pupils the 
worth and dignity of the individual; not 
only the freedom and responsibility of the 
individual conscience, but the duty of a 
free exercise of individual judgment. Is it 
strange if the result isa manly indepen- 
dence of thought, a strong aspiration after 
the best things in Western civilization and 
Christianity? Is it surprising if the process 
of throwing off old chains and waking to 
the possession of the free use of all manly 
powers, the step from darkness to light, 
from spiritual slavery into freedom, should 
bring to the surface some things nut wholly 
pleasing? Can aman or a race of men be 
emancipated from any form of slavery of the 
spirit without agitation? I believe the re- 
maining years of this century will see 
greater discussions, more profound agita- 
tion in Asiatic lands. I hope and pray it 
may be so. And it is just beeause I believe 
this that I would eliminate, if I could, from 
those on the same side, all false weapons and 
false use of weapons. If misrepresentation 
and ostracism of those not against us but 
on our part can serve the cause of true 
progress, it is by some mysterious process 
undiscoverable by mortal vision. Discus- 
sion is a sign of progress and growth. But 
a condition of healthful progress is that all 
discussion shall be manly and Christian. 
Truth and Charity must be our watch- 
words. 

I know that what has sometimes seemed 
opposition to missionaries on the part of 
educated natives has been the awakening 
of a manly independence, the manifestation 
—a bit impatient, perhaps—of a noble self- 
reliance. There has. been, there still is, 
restiveness under the disabilities resulting 
from years of national subjection. There 
is a seeing men as trees walking in the esti- 
mate formed of the value of what we know 
to be the show rather than the substance of 
Western culture. But, in Asiatic missionary 
lands, the discussion, on the whole, is both 
a condition and a sign of progress, and that 
forward and upward. It is atime for all true 
men everywhere to give each other a hearty 
confidence, a warm, strong right hand. 

We may sometimes find common ground 
even with those wholly outside of evangel- 
ical lines. Only the otherday I met a Turk, 
who, by outward profession, is a Moslem, 
and at heart an infidel, and yet there isa 
common ground between us—viz., the same 
desire to diffuse, by schools and the press, 
a sound education, in which the recognition 
of a personal God and the teaching of a 
morality which has its basis in truth and 
righteousness shall not be wanting. All 
methods of work are on the anvil or in the 
furnace, tended by practiced hands. It is 
no time for distrust, or hesitation, or cool- 
ing of energy, or relaxation of effort. The 
conflict of the near future everywhere is 
not to be within evangelical ranks, but a 
conflict of all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity, against falsehood, hy- 
pocrisy, ancient and giant wrong imbedded 


in national life, against infidelity, against 





the old enemies of man, visible and invis- 
ible. 

May it not be that we have developed the 
individual idea quite enough? Is it not 
time for us to seek and to show a Spartan 
devotion to the Commonwealth of God? 

Bis_e Hovse, CONsTaNTINOPLE, 


THEISM AND PHYSICS. 


BY JAMES F. OLAFLIN. 








Unity of matter and unity of kinetic and 
potential force are the sum of the discov- 
eries of modern science; and both may 
trace their original conception to the unity 
of God as taught by Christianity. Man is 
met everywhere in Nature by phenomena, 
the result of invisible forces. The grow- 
ing trees, the waterfall, the ocean, the wind, 
the rain, the rolling sun, all are suggestions 
of unseen powers; and, in the early days, 
the simplicity of earth’s children gave to 
each of these powers a personality and a 
name. Polytheism was the result. And, 
with plurality of deity as a faith, the mind 
could make no approach to general law. 
Every form of matter was a distinct ele- 
ment in the world. Each force was a sep- 
arate agent,and they had no common origin. 
It took Christianity many centuries to edu- 
cate the human mind to rigorous adherence 
to the idea of monotheism. Even Galileo 
cried out, ‘‘Canit be that a demon has 
deceived me?” when Saturn’s rings failed 
to appear at the appointed time; and Ba- 
con ascribed to things likings, abhorrence, 
ard volition. 

For a long time the shadows of supersti- 
tion still dimmed the eye of faith. But, 
when once the race had fully grasped the 
unity of God, the simplicity and grandeur 
of the conception prepared the mind for 
approaches to universality in the field of 
natural phenomena, the handiwork of the 
Creator. The unity, universality and sim- 
plicity of God’s government suggested the 
unity, universality and simplicity of natural 
laws. Men began to turn from ancient 
authors and question Nature. Copernicus 
says that it was the complications of the 
Ptolemaic system, with all its cycles and 
epicycles, that led him to think it incon- 
sistent with God’s Nature; and thus 


arose the modern conception of the 
solar system. Kepler's study was to 
‘rethink the thoughts of God.” He pro- 


ceeds upon the dictum; since God is a 
unique intelligence, the character of the 
laws which he bas given to the universe 
must be unity and universality. And the 
result was the three great laws that immor- 
talize his name. Bacon is the father of in- 
ductive science, and, in all his teachings, 
urged experiment and observation as the 
sole reliance of the philosopher. Yet he 
says: ‘The three steps by which science 
rises to unity are somewhat similar to that 
three-fold ascription: ‘Sanctus, sanctus, 
sanctus.’ For God is holy in the multitude 
of his works, holy in the order in which he 
has disposed them, and holy in their har- 
mony.” Bacon thus revealed the mood of 
mind in which he approached the study of 
physics. Descartes is called the founder of 
modern physics; and he expressly states 
that he based all his theories on his ‘‘ faith 
in the Divine veracity.” He says: *‘ The 
certainty and truth of all sciences depend 
wholly and only upon the knowledge of 
the true God.” The first law of motion, 
and many other axioms of science, he de- 
rives from attributes of the Deity. Galileo 
taught that ‘‘the greatness and glory of 
Almighty God are marvelously revealed in 
all his creations and divinely read in the 
open book of the heavens”; that ‘the 
laws of Nature are the simplest that can 
be. If weraise our thoughts, therefore, 
to the most perfect and simplest rule, 
we shall form the most probable hypothe- 
sis.” Newton wrote: ‘Is it not a proof 
that we are approaching to God when we 
arrive at Jaws more simple and more gener- 
al.” Hence his successful effort to explain, 
by the simple law of gravitation, the three 
planetary laws of Kepler. Leibritz held that 
the laws of Nature were not the result of 
accident or chance, but the choice of infin- 
ite wisdom, and that in these were found 
the ‘most satisfactory evidence of the exist- 
ence of God. Humboldt says: “The ap- 
prehension of unity and harmony is the 
most important result of thie study of Na~ 
ture,” 
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These are the names of the founders 
of modern science, and to these men 
have been traced the great principles of 
physics; and sufficient of their own words 
have been quoted to show that we owe to 
monotheism the training of the human 
race, which prepared it for the true concep- 
tion of Nature, that science is, in a pecu- 
liar sense, the offspring of religion. Nor 
do her works dishonor her parentage. 
True, men claim that science has proved 
that ‘the intervention of God is a chi- 
mera”; but a closer view and profounder 
reasoning leads to far other conclusions. 
If there is one principle of science more 
firmly established than any other by mod- 
ern investigation, it is the inertia of matter. 
And the more clearly we apprehend this in- 
ertia, and that, in the chain of causation, 
the sum total of force is a constant quan- 
tity, the more definite becomes the bound- 
ary line between force and matter. 

Matter is capable of resistance only. 
Mind is conscious of effort, and thereby of 
directive force in the employment of a por- 
tion of the universal constant. Force is 
cognizable only through its action on mat- 
ter. Matter is cognizable only through its 
resistance. Deny its inertia,and we deny 
all possibility of the cognition of force or 
matter. The constancy of force and the 
inertia of matter alike forbid spontaneous 
motion. 

Apply these principles to the nebular 
hypothesis. Go back, with Kant, Herschel, 
and Laplace, to that point of time where 
their theories begin to apply, and what do 
they demand? Matter and force. 


But science shows that these are constant 
quantities. They ask as capital the same 
amount that we have as proceeds. We 
have gained nothing. Remove your point 
of time, if you can, as far again into the 
recesses of the past and the boundary line 
between inertia and effort remains as well 
defined as it is at present. And so on for. 
ever. The nebular hypothesis describes 
how it was done, but not what didit. It 
gives us a method, but not causation. The 
result of the application of these principles 
to the doctrine of evolution is still more 
striking. Vital force is no part of the total 
constant force. It is directive only. When 
I move my arm this way or that, I employ 
the latent force of the muscles, and change 
it to the mechanical force of the arm, my 
will simply directs the change. Let the 
evolutionist lead us back to the shore of 
that murky Archean sea, and point to our 
alleged ancestor, that structureless, living, 
albuminous, jelly-like moner, called Ba- 
thybius. We look around at matter, on the 
one hand, and find it inert and constant; 
we look at the effective force of the uni- 
verse, on the other, and find it constant and 
blind. 

We look at the vitality of the moner, and 
see there will, directive force, liberty, pro- 
gress. And, turning to our evolutionist, we 
ask: ‘*‘ Whence this new-born child?” He 
points to matter and force as the parents. 
We shake our heads and say: ‘It cannot 
be; it has no feature of either; besides, 
science has divorced them from the begin- 
ning of time.” And again the mind reverts 

to a Creator. 

Evolution, also, is a mode and not a cause. 
Like the nebular hypothesis, it shows us the 
links in the chains, but not the anchor and 
rock by which we hold. Blind force and 
inertia are forever apart; and so science, by 
its discoveries, is constantly building higher 
the adamantine wall between them. 
Physics is thus destroying the possibility 
of a spontaneity of force or generation, and 
driving the human mind back on the neces- 
sity of a Creator. Darwin has taught us 
that the earth-worm, pursuing, in his dark 
and winding way, his quest of food, is un- 
consciously working the mold for the better 
production of the waving grass and golden 
grain in God’s sunlight above. And so, 
the grim materialist, working at the boun- 
daries of force and matter, is blindly pre- 
paring the soil whereon shall bloom the 
beautiful flowers of universal faith in God. 
Modern physics is the child of religion; and 
it is a beautiful and hopeful thought, that 
the fair daughter shall be, at length, found 
leading back the children of men to crown 
with her own trophies and wreaths of 
honor the brow of her ancient and once 
despised mother. 

LOMBARD, Inn 








SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR MORMON 
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BY THE REV D. L. LEONARD. 





Nor only is the politico-religious system 
set up in Utah full of elements which neither 
patriot nor Christian can contemplate with- 
out pain and apprehension, but it also pre- 
sents not a few phenomena of great inter- 
est to the philosopher, the studeat of hu- 
man nature and human history. Such, for 
example, as the ethnical and geographical 
limitations of Mormonism, or the bounds 
within which the elders easily gain many 
converts, while beyond them the utmost of 
ardor and skill makes slight impression, or 
none; and, again, the intellectual and relig- 
ious conditions which are favorable or fatal 
to the reception of such tenets as are taught 
by emissaries sent forth from Salt Lake. 

The claim and boast are that the Latter- 
Day gospel is for a)l mankind, and is des- 
tined to spread the whole earth over. In 
particular, at first, the Jews and the Ameri- 
can Indians were expected to become will- 
ing captives to the prophet Joseph soon as 
the contents of the Golden Bible were com- 
municated. The latter were to play a most 
effective part in the Mormon program of 
conquest as ‘‘ battle-axes of the Lord.” 
But, alas, Hebrews and red men alike have 
proved to be but stiff-necked and uncir- 
cumcised in heart and ears. No fact is 
more patent, or has been more fully proved 
by fifty years’ experiment, than that Mor- 
monism has no mission except fur Chris- 
tian countries, can never begin to live ex- 
cept as a graft upon Christianity, or ina 
soil long fertilized by Christian ideas and 
emotions. Probably ninety-nine proselytes 
in every hundred have been filched from 
Christian churches. This nineteenth cen- 
tury heresy bears much the same relation 
to the Gospel of to-day that Gnosticism, 
Montanism, and Manicheism, did to that of 
the early centuries. On the true founda- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments 
it has built a structure of wood, hay, 
stubble. To the law and the testi- 
mony is the constant cry. Argument is 
based almost altogether upon the Bible. 
Proof texts are quoted by the thousand. 
But in heathen lands, where this trusty 
and almost only weapon of the elders is 
impotent for aggressive warfare, these 
doughty knights can win no trophies. 
About thirty years ago swarms of mission- 
aries were sent, ‘‘ without purse or scrip,” 
to China, Japan, India, Australia, South 
Africa, South America, the Society and 
Sandwich Islands, etc., etc., and fondly 
hoped that, helped by the gift of tongues, 
they could speak foreign languages with- 
out learning them; but within five years 
most that survived had returned, com- 
pletely baffled and disgusted. They re- 
ported that the Devil was much too lively 
in those lands; no ‘‘ honest in heart” were 
to be found in heathendom; and, among 
the Hindus especially, stupidity and awful 
depravity were universal. Since then we 
hear of no more attempts to evangelize the 
pagan world. A few hundreds of the Ha- 
waians and New Zealanders have been bap- 
tized, but only after American and English 
missionaries had first brought them toa 
knowledge of Gospel truth. 

Nor have the attempts of the Mormon 
Church been much more fruitful to gather 
recruits from Christiaa countries where the 
Catholic Church is dominant. France, 
Spain, Italy, Austria, Ireland have proved 
little better than so many Saharas. A few 
scores only were captured, after years of 
assiduous angling; but then the unpalata- 
ble fact was accepted that Utah could fur- 
nish no bait with which the Papist could be 
caught; and so the fishers were transferred 
to other waters. John Taylor invaded 
the land of St. Patrick, as early as 
1840, but retired after a bootless cam- 
paign. ‘While English, Welsh and Scotch 
are common in Utah, an Irish Mormon is 
as rare as white blackbirds. Latin blood 
may operate somewhat as a hindrance 
to the acceptance of modern and New 
World revelations; but the fact which most 
effectively blocks the pathway of the elders 
is probably to be found in the Roman 
Church system. When Greek meets Greek, 
then comes the tug of war. On both sides 
are haughty authority and boundless pre- 
tension. It is priesthood against priest- 
hood. What is to be gained in exchanging 





despotiems, or in going over from the Pope, 
seated on the Seven Hills, to the other, 
whose throne is fixed hard by Great Salt 
Lake? Or why should the upstart Mormon 
forms and rites be more potent to save than 
such as have the sanction of long centuries? 
And besides, the Jesuit is a foe every way 
worthy the steel of subtlest ‘‘Seventy” or 
high-priest, and often as anyway can out- 
match him in his own game. Of course, 
also, from some Catholic countries mission- 
aries from Utah, under dire penalties, have 
been excluded. 

But, whatever the explanation, it remains 
true that Mormon propagandism has been 
a failure, except among Protestant peoples, 
and has gathered its thousands from such 
of these as are either Anglo-Saxon or Scan- 
dinavian in blood. And even with these, 
two conditions seem to be essential to the 
acceptance of the Latter-Day doctrine. 
First, that the Bible shall be loved and rev- 
erenced as infallible and all sufficient, that 
high esteem shall prevail for the letter of 
the Scripture, coupled with great fondness 
for the contents of such books as Ezekiel 
and the Revelation; and, second, that ig- 
norance shall exist. So that (a) the intellect 
not being trained to think independently, 
one shall neither care nor dare to conclude 
for himself, and shall, therefore, be grate- 
ful to whosoever shall assert so roundly in 
matters of religious faith and practice as to 
compel his conviction. (6) So that one 
shall be full of credulity and superstition, 
have great craving for marvels, and set 
great store by dreams, visions and the like. 
And (c) that, being illiterate, reading noth- 
ing, one shall know of the Mormon system 
and its workings only what the smooth- 
tongued and wily elders choose to tell him. 
For, the root of the sore evilis not to be 
sought in hearts depraved so much as in 
minds benighted. There is a mental con- 
dition, unfortunately, too prevalent all the 
world over, which furnishes such soil that, 
if this evil seed be deposited, the harvest is 
certain to follow. Every neighborhood and 
every church contains a large quota of 
potential Mormons, just as certain consti- 
tutions are sure to ‘‘ catch” this fever and 
that other plague. Or, as not a few have 
standing among the virtuous only because 
never assailed by the allurements of vice. 
80 multitudes live and die non-Mormon for 
the simple reason that no elder ever hap- 
pened to pass their way and get their ear. 
One familiar with the type of mind preva- 
lent in Utah can easily and. unerringly 
point out, in religious circles anywhere, this 
one and that one who is composed of the 
exact mental and spiritual stuff that 
‘* Saints” are made of. 


But not only must Protestantism bear 
the reproach of giving birth and growth to 
Mormonism, the shame and curse is also 
American. The assertion is often made 
that the monstrosity is an exotic, an impor- 


tation from the Old World, and especially | 


that the pollutions of polygamy may justly 
be charged to the English, Swedes and 
Danes. But not so. Facts compel a con- 
clusion far less flattering. Smith and his 
system are essentially a New Werld pro- 
duct. More disgusting still, we have here 
an obnoxious plant which sprang from 
Puritan seed, though it first took root in 
the Empire State, and, by a strange coinci- 
dence, in a region lying between the birth- 
place of the Rochester Rappings and the 
seat of the Oneida Commupity. And, 
worst of all, Mormonism is to be reckoned 
as the monstrous outcome of that series of 
most powerful revivals which prevailed 
from Utica westward during the first dec- 
ades of the century. It had also much in 
common with the great Campbellite move- 
ment, which antedated it only by five or 
ten years, and from which it received 
a large number of important accessions. 
When Sidney Rigdon joined his fortunes 
to those of Joseph Smith, and became at 
once the Corypheus of the organization, he 
was only an advanced disciple of Alexan- 
der Campbell. Millerism and Shakerism 
were also near relatives and neighbors. 
Probably between seventy and eighty per 
cent. of the converts gathered during the 
first ten years (1880-40) were baptized in 
the Eastern States, New York, or the West- 
ern Reserve Ohio, and at least ninety per 
cent. were of New England descent. In 
1858 a reliable authority stated that, in Salt 
Lake City, about one-third, and in the ter- 
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ritory/one-fourth, were American born; 
but Ahat these held al the power, all the 
offices in State and Church; and another 
declared that the principal men were from 
New York and New England, chiefly from 
western New York, though their parents 
were from east of the Hudson. In‘1860, 
out of a population in Utah of some 70,000, 
it is affirmed that 10,000 were born in New 
York and 20,000 in New England, while in 
the Legislature of thirty-six members, thir- 
teen were born in New York, six in Massa- 
chusetts and five in Vermont. In a recent 
editorial, the official Church paper states 
that ‘ of twenty-eight men constituting the 
general authorities of the Church, twenty- 
four were born in the United States, and 
eighteen were of New England birth or 
origin. Of twenty-seven ‘‘ Stakes of Zion,” 
twenty have presidents born under the 
Stars and Stripes, and a large majority of 
New England parentage. The founders 
were mostly descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers ; the leading minds are nearly all of 
Puritan blood.” It is, however, some 
slight comfort to know that, since polygamy 
was accepted and proclaimed, recruiting 
from among the sons of the Pilgrims has 
— altogether ceased. 

en converts began to fail this side the 
sea, the Elders were sent across the Atlantic, 
and Great Britain is the theater in which 
they have achieved their most notable 
victories. In 1836 broke out in Kirtland, 
O., rebellion and apostasy, which brought 
the Church to the very verge of ruin. And 
it was in this dark hour, as the “ prophet” 
writes, ‘‘The Word revealed to me that 
something new must be done for the salva- 
tion of his Church.” Therefore, four of the 
stoutest-hearted were ordered to proceed 
to England. Landing in Liverpool they 
pushed out thirty miles to Preston, and 
within thirty days of their departure from 
New York had begun to baptize. At the 
end of eight months they could count 
2,000 converts. In 1840 eight of the “ apos- 
tles” entered the British Isles, and met with 
such success that, within twelve months, be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 received baptism at 
their hands. Wilford Woodruff alone 
baptized 1,800, of whom 200 were preachers, 
and 600 in one pool. Whole churches 
were captured. And the tide of zeal and 
enthusiasm rose even higher when, in 
1849-51, Orson Pratt was president of the 
British Mission. It was then that Mormon. 
ism reached its zenith, and soon after 
began speedily to decline. When polygamy 
was published, in 1858, straightway the 
work was smitten by a paralysis, from 
which it has never recovered. Within two 
years 6,000 were excommunicated, and 
mainly because they would not receive the 
new ‘revelation.” Probably Brigham 
Young, in a letter written in 1840, explains 
the reason for so abundant a harvest. He 
Says: 


“The people here are very different froft 
Americans. They say it cannot be that men 
should leave their homes and come so far unless 
truly the servants of God. They do not under- 
stand argument. Simple testimony (Mormon 
for loud and positive assertion) is enough for 
them. Almost without exception it is the poor 
who receive the Gospel.” 


And then, just as the supply in Britain 
began to fail, another field was opened on 
the Continent for the enterprise of the 
Elders; one further off, where another lan- 
guage was spoken, and so where the mant- 
fold follies and iniquities of Utah were alto. 
gether unknown. To the Swedes and Danes 
Joseph was preached first in 1850, and in ten 
years they were yielding converts at the rate 
of 2,000 annually. The number has de- 
clined now to about 1,000. In all, the Scan- 
dinavian Mission has furnished nearly 40,- 
000; and Denmark is said to have yielded a 
larger quota in proportion to its population 
than any other country. 

Thus it appears that proselytes for the 
Mormon Church were found first in the 
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also, are gathered from Michigan, Wiscoa- 
sin, and Minnesota; but all from among 
the thousands of Scandinavians settled in 
those states. 

I have sought only to set forth the facts. 
Let other and abler pens philosophize upon 
them, and explain what points Puritan- 
ism and Mormorism have in common, why 
the British and Swedish peasantry should 
80 readily fall a prey to Latter-Day guile, 
and why Denmark should out-do every 
other land in sending recruits to Salt Lake. 

Sant Lage Crry, Utan. 
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THE ‘MINISTERIAL FAMINE.” 


BY THE RBV. CHARLES D. NOTT. 





In Tue InpEPENDENT, some time ago, the 
Rev. P. M. Snyder, in a thoughtful and 
vigorous article entitled ‘‘ Theological Up- 
heavals vs. the Candidate Question,” says 
that the following question is, with some 
consternation, being asked by the 
Churches; 

“ Why is it that we find it so difficult to recruit 

the ranks of the ministry? Why is it that our 
law and medical schools are so full, and our 
theological seminaries so empty? Why is the 
proportion of our college graduates entering the 
ministry so rapidly diminishing?” 
And he then proceeds to give the answer, 
which, according to his view, is the lack 
of a definite theology strongly beiieved in. 
He admits there may be other causes for 
the ‘‘ famine”; but this he considers to be 
the principal one. The admission ia well; 
for, while granting that the reason given by 
Mr. Snyder may be potent, there are, in my 
judgment, others much more so, and 
which, though of a very practical and 
humiliating character, are nevertheless 
worthy of bying quickly and urgently 
brought to the attention of the Church. 
It is not only the fault in the principle on 
which a locomotive is constructed that 
brings the train to a stand-still, A loose 
nut or screw is, for the time being, quite as 
effectual. 

One additional cause, then, for the ‘‘min- 
isterial famine” is the distressing condition 
into which the Church forces her ministers 
in the utter lack of security and stability 
afforded them in their pastorates. 

Young men, in other professions, settling 
in a town or community, may have a 
harder struggle at the beginning than a 
minister has, but they are independent. 
What they gain they can hold; and they 
can acquire a right of possession and a sta- 
bility in their callings that no one thinks of 
disturbing. But the minister is an em. 
ployé, dependent on others—on the likes 
and dislikes, on the mere whims of a con- 
gregation; and at any.moment, as is con- 
tinually the case, a *‘ church difficulty” may 


arise that will end in his resignation or dis- | ciently strong to turn an honored pastor 


missal, when he is immediately confronted 
by a law or custom that furbids his work- 
ing there or elsewhere, till he has received 
an invitation so todo. He must leave the 
town; and whither? 

It is difficult to frame a single statement 
that shall compass in ail its bearings the 
evil of which we are speaking. But one 
phuse of it, perhaps the most common, will 
show what we mean. 

Take the demand, so universal in the 
Churches, for extraordinary mertal gifts 
and popular preaching ability; the refusal 
to be satisfied with anything less, together 
with the too common practice of driving 
the ministers from their pastorates if the 
demand is not complied with. Recasting 
the statement, so as to lessen the chance of 
any valid objection, the Churches, appar- 
ently without pausing to consider how far 
the work and devotion of a people would go 
toward making a church truly prosperous 
with a pastor of average ability, (the very 
kind of man the ‘‘ average” church must nec- 
essarily have), seem to make the following 
demand. We must be pleased, entertained 
steadily year after year. To this end there 
must be a succession of new faces and new 
voices in the pulpit, or the pastor must 
have sufficient power to invariably interest 
and build up the congregation ; and this, too, 
without the continued support and co-overa- 
tion of the people, promised at the instal- 
lation, or we shall weary of him, and at the 
cost of even the keenest suffering, and of 
the most glaring injustice, dislodge bim 
from his place and look for another man. 

We affirm—as multitudes of our brethren 





can testify—that this is not only a common 
practice, but is what even the smallest of 
our Churches are doing; for, are we not 
continually hearing (and of this we think 
Dr. Kendall can testify) of weak and strug- 
gling churches that have to depend on the 
Boards for the means of life, driving off 
their ministers for no other reason than 
that there is a little weariness or declen- 
sion and that a ‘change of pastors would 
probably bring about a better state of 
affairs”? And it is not in our denomination 
alone that this condition of things is to be 
found. A distinguished bishop of the 
Episcopal Church stated to the writer not 
long since, that the same evil exists in that 
communion. As he expressed it: ‘‘I do 
not know what has gotten hold of the 
churches The average duration of 
the pastorate does not exceed two years. 
Then the people weary of their rectors and 
drive them off to make room for others no 
abler than their predecessors.” We assert, 
without fear of successful contradiction, 
that by far the greater portion of all the 
Protestant pastors in this country can bear 
testimony to the sad truth above stated. 

And the evil and consequent distress here 
are hightened by the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of our churches claim to be in a con- 
dition where they cannot afford to lose the 
help of any supporter; so that the minis- 
ter’s tenure of office and peace of mind de- 
pend practically upon absolute unity of 
sentiment, a thing impossible to have for 
any great length of time. Invariably there 
will be some disaffected ones; and, as the 
churches appear willing to drive off their 
pastors rather than lose the subscriptions of 
these persons, one or two, if they be of any 
prominence, can shake the minister till he 
talls. We most solemnly affirm, as many 
letters in our possession could prove, that 
the actual condition of some of these things 
in the Church is absolutely inconceivable 
by those unacquaipted with the facts, or 
who have not been subjected to the terrible 
tyranny. As matters stand to-day the min- 
ister has no security, no peace, no feeling 
of stability. Tae most thoughtless young 
people, any prominent, though irreligious 
pewholder, have him at their mercy; for 
they know that, rather than lose their sub- 
scriptions, the church will drive off the 
minister, and that a hundred others, tor- 
mented by other churches for not being 
men of genius, will apply for the vacant 
pulpit; and so the grinding, torturing pro- 
cess goes on—this constant serving of eject- 
ment writs. 

Now, however strong a reason for the 
‘*ministerial famine” the want of a ‘‘ new” 
theology may be, the above is certainly 
another reason equally powerful; for we 
affirm that any condition of things suffi- 


out of his pulpit, is potent enough to keep 
new men from coming in, provided they 
are so fortunate as to discover the facts in 
time. That they have made the discovery 
the ‘‘ministerial famine,” we think, goes 
far to attest. 

Finst PaespyTeRrian Cuvunon, Wasninoroy, D. CO. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION. 








BY PRES. PETER MO VIOAR. 





In the history of the temperance reform, 
successive advancements have been made 
by what seemed, for the time, new methods 
and appliances. The Washingtonian move- 
ment, Sons of Temperance and Good Tem- 
plars, though opposed by many, did a good 
work for the cause. In statutory provisions 
a similar sweep of progress is apparent. 

Some now living can remember when, in 
New England even, the sale of intoxicants 
was regarded as a legitimate business, when 
merchants sold liquors asa kind of. annex 
to their general merchandise. With the 
enlightenment of public sentiment came 
the legal recognition of the right of the 
people to restrict the sale of intoxicants by 
a tax orlicense. This form of restriction 
has hitherto been the general method re- 
sorted to, so far as law is concerned, in 
combatting the evilsof the liquor traffic. 
What is called the ‘Local Option Law” 
leaves it to the voters in each community 
to decide whether the sale of intoxicants 
shall be allowed or not. In many localities 
such a law can be made virtually prohibi- 
tory. This is especially true of coun- 
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try communities. And yet this mode of 
restriction is sadly defective. The contest 
has to be waged at every election. In one 
village the liquor traffic may be forbidden, 
in an adjoining town the traffic is allowed 
to run riot. In large cities it is almost im- 
possible to enforce the ‘Local Option 
Law” in the interests of temperance. The 
issue is between the rabble and the better 
class of citizens. The former are tuo often 
in the ascendant. They work night and 
day. Avarice and appetite are on their 
side. 

It is for this reason that many good tem- 
perance people despair of enforcing prohi- 
bition in large cities. ‘* All you can hope 
to accomplish,” say they, “‘is to reduce the 
evil to a minimum; and this can be done 
most effectively by a resort to high license.” 
This, as it is claimed, arrays one class of 
venders against the other and virtually oblit- 
erates the low dram shop. The theory looks 
plausible on its face; and yet it rests on a 
fallacy. Practically the high license sys- 
tem has not been found, so far, to work any 
satisfactory reformation, Of the two, the 
gilded saloon is more baneful to a commu- 
nity than the low tippling house. The form- 
er allures the better class of youth, while 
the latter naturally repels. High license 
does not materially curtail the traffic. Let 
the tax be fixed at a figure never so high, 
still, owing to the lucrativeness of the busi- 
ness, a large number in every city will 
eagerly avail themselves of the opportunity 
to engage in the traffic. A monopoly is what 
they want. It gives them standing and 
control and respectability under the sanc- 
tion of law. 

The Maine prohibitory law was the logical 
sequence of the license law. It sprung 
from dissatisfaction with the principle and 
results of license. It was the normal ex- 
pression of the growing conviction of the 
people that a traffic attended with such 
baneful consequences has no right to 
exist. Constitutional Prohibition is simply 
an advance step in the same line. Itisa 
voicing of the moral sentiment of a state, 
with all the force of its organic law. 

A mere statutory prohibition is subject 
to the caprices of each succeeding legisla- 
ture. Rings are formed. Immense sums 
of money are brought to bear iu influen- 
cing legislation. Every statute is tampered 
with in the interests of the traffic. A pro- 
hibitory provision in the constitution coun- 
teracts these political manipulations. No 
change can be effected, except by direct 
reference, not to legislative committees, sub- 
ject to be bought ard sold, but to the peo- 
ple. An amendment to the constitution is 
incurporated to stay. It is more permanent 
than a mere enactment. It has an educa- 
ting influence upon the people. It gives 
momentum to the reform. It aids in the 
enforcement of law in the larger cities. It 
brings the moral sentiment of the whole 
state to bear at specific points. It creates 
a cyclone of righteous indignation against 
any traffic, and against any man or set of 
men setting at defiance the laws and consti- 
tution of the state. 

No one need fear that, if the people in- 
corporated such a provision into the consti- 
tution, the legislature would fail to enact 
effective laws in pursuance thereof. The 
majority which insures the amendment 
will insure the law. Wheu George Stephen- 
son was advocating the introduction of his 
steam engine, a member of the upper house 
of Parliament innocently asked: ‘Mr. 
Stephenson, suppose a cow should happen 
to stand on your proposed track, what 
would be the result?” The great engineer 
coolly replied: ‘* My lord, it;would be a bad 
thing for the cow.” The same may be said 
of a legislature attempting to withstand the 
organic law of the state. If there is any- 
thing which a politician fears and rever- 
ences, it is the will of the majority. 

The temperance movement now is not a 
mere matter of policy. It is not a political 
maneuvering. It is an uprising of the 
people. Glacier-like in its trend, no faction 
and no party canlong resist it. It is a deep 
moral and religious conviction in view of 
the enormity of a gigantic evil, which 
trebles taxation and menaces every home. 
Neither is there any statute nor any con- 
stitution, state or national, too sacred for 
the voicing of this prohibitory flat of the 
people. 

Wasunurn Ooitecs, Torzxs, Kan. 





THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF 
RICHES. 


A SERMON. 


BY W. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 





PREACHED ON 8ST. MattuEw's Day rm Grace Prot. 
RSTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, New Yorx Citr, 





Marr. tx, 9.—*And as Jesus passed forth from 
thence, he saw 8 man, named Matthew, sitting at the 
receipt of custom ; and he saith unto him: ‘Follow me,’ 
And he arose and followed him.” 





Tuis is the disciple whose anniversary we keep 
to-day. How little he thought, as he rose obedi- 
ent to the magic of # voice, and left behind him, 
without question, what had seemed to be his 
only means of making himself a place in the 
world, how little he thought that, hundreds of 
years later, and as a result of this act of renun- 
ciation, his name would be familiar upon the lips 
of milliqns, and his example be made the burden 
of a whole Church’s prayer. I ask you to look 
first at the man himself, and afterward at the 
lesson he seems especially commissioned to teach 
our day and our people. 

St. Matthew, at the time of his call to the 
apostolate, belonged to the class known in the 
New Testament narrative as the publicans. They 
were a body of men employed in the collection 
of the Roman revenue. They were not paid 
directly by the government, but were in the 
service of officials, who hired them for their own 
profit. Under the empire of the Omsars, a 
vicious system prevailed, according to which the 
raising, or rather the collection of taxes in the 
outlying provinces was made a matter of con- 
tract and speculation. The right to farm the 
revenue of Judea, for instance, was sold at 
Rome to the highest bidder. The contractor 
thereupon became responsible to the Govern- 
ment for a certain proportion of the 
tax levied, and the pvovince, at the 
same time, became responsible to him. Ac- 
cording to Roman usage the name ‘pub- 
lican” properly belonged to these original con- 
tractors ; but in our English version of the New 
Testament the term is loosely applied to the 
underlings, who did the actual work of gathering 
the tax. When we consider how many oppor- 
tunities this system offered for robbery and op- 
pression, for connivance and partiality, we can- 
not wonder at the detestation in which the pnb- 
licans as a class were held, and are not sur- 
prised to fiud them habitually coupled with the 
outcasts of society. Their unpopularity was in- 
tensified by the very fact that they were the 
countrymen of the people they oppressed. It 
was clearly for the advantage of the contractor 
at Rome to employ, if he could get them, men 
who knew the language and were familiar with 
the local usages of the province, the revenue of 
which he had undertaken to collect. A foreigner 
would be at a sad disadvantage in such work. 
But men of standing and respectability could 
not be hired to make themselves hated of all 
their fellow citizens, and recourse was accord- 
ingly had to people who were willing to sacrifice 
every higher consideration to the bare lust of 
gain. In the eye of a patriotic Jew, to be a pub- 
lican was to be arenegade. No man, it was held, 
who loved his country or his countrymen could 
possibly accept the office. According to the 
artificial casuistry of those times, publicans 
were one of the three c!asses with whom no good 
man need keep faith, the other two being mur- 
derers and thieves. The practical excommuni- 
cation under which the whole class lay is evi- 
denced by the familiar expression “let him be 
unto thee asa heathen man and a publican.” 
Their very money was rejected at the temple 
treasury ; for it was to the scrupulous mind of 
the devout Hebrew as ‘the price of blood.” 

A knowledge of these facts helps us to appre- 
ciate the bitterness that lay in the accusation 
brought against our Lord by Pharisee and Scribe 
that he was willing to eat with publicans, and 
was their “friend.” Certainly the charge was 
not without foundation ; for we know of at least 
three publicans upon whom Christ conferred 
signal honor. Of one of them he said the mem- 
orable words, “This man went down to his 
house justified rather than the other”; of Zach- 
sus: ‘* He also is a son of Abraham”; and to 
Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom : “ Fol- 
low me.” 

Thus much for the man. You see how 
be was placed. You recognize his disadvan- 
tages. The collector of customs in one of the 
ports of an inland lake is hardly the person you 
look to have selected for the responsible work of 
a religious teacher. But so it is. Even thus 
God’s will utters itself. Matthew the publican 
becomes St. Matthew, apostle and evangelist. 

Look now at the lesson which, not in words, 
but by act, this man teaches youand me. That 
lesson is the blessedness of emancipation from 
the love of things. I say advisedly “the love 
of things,” instead of saying “the love of 
money,” because I wish to cover the case of 
those who are fond of excusing themselves to 
themselves by the sballow sophistry that what 
they love is not money, but the things money 
procures—books, pictures, houses, upholstery 
and the like, As if any one, unless he were par- 
tially or wholly of deranged mind, would love 
money for its own sake. The veriest miser in 
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the world loves his gold not for its yellowness 
and its weight, but because of its convertibility 
into the things that give men position and 
place and influence. He does not choose to 
make the exchange; and so you say that 
he loves the gold for its own sake. No; what he 
enjoys is the consciousness that be has in his 
possession, and does not truet out of his sight, 
that which, if he will only say the word, can be 
made to work miracles for him. To know that 
one has power is as pleasurable a thing 28 to use 
power ; and the miser’s fingers tighten about his 
gold because it 1s the guaranty of power. Now 
St. Matthew's Gospel, or good news for us—I 
mean his personal gospel, the gospel not of his 
pen, but of his deed—bis lesson for us today is 
just this, the blessedness of being lifted wholly 
and utterly above the love of things by astronger, 
better love, the love of Christ. Judas stands 
among the Twelve, the monument of the victory 
of covetousness over faith, Matthew stands in 
the same group, the monument of the victory of 
faith vver covetousness. ‘He saith unto him: 
Follow me. And he arose and followed him,” 
‘his treasure and his heart transferred.” 

The Bible doctrine with regard to riches cannot 
be understood without study. The meaning of it 
and the truth of it do not lie upon the surface. 
The doctrine that riches are an unmixed and ab- 
solute good is easily comprehended ; and so is the 
doctrine that riches are an unmitigated evil. 
But neither of these is the doctrine of Scripture. 
The Bible has a great deal to sayin praise of 
riches. In the Book of Proverbs, wealth is 
promised as the reward that may fairly be ex- 
pected by people who are honest and industri- 
ous. On the other hand, God praises Solomon, 
the author of the Book of Proverbs, for having 
asked of him wisdom rather than riches, and 
again and again we are warned by inspired 
voices of the peril of rivhes, their instability, 
their deceitfulness, their vanity. What shall we 
say then—that the Bible contradicts itself ? that 
ita stacements upon this point are mutually at 
war? That is the easy way to handle the diffi- 
culty, but, perhaps, scarcely the wisest. 

The Bible doctrine about wealth, fairly stated, 
would seem to be this: God meant the things he 
created to be for the help of man, not for his 
hurt. When they were finished, the same voice 
that had called them into being pronounced 
them good ; and good they are, so long as they 
are not abused. The accumulation of thse 
things or goods about any one person, and 
their attachment to him by the ties of what we 
call ownership or property 18 also an advantage, 
within limits. The socialist, who undertakes to 
prove his formula that property is robbery, has 
to part company with the Bible before he has 
gone far in his argument. But, along with the 
advantages that wealth brings, come certain 
perils; and against these the Bible cautions us 
with no hesitating voice ; indeed, it will be ad- 
mitted that the warnings against the dangers 
are more frequent than are the assertions of the 
blessings of wealth. The one word that best con- 
denses all that the Scriptures have to say un- 
favorable to riches is the word *‘ deceitfulness.” 
Christ names the deccitfulness of riches as one 
of the causes that choke the good word once 
planted in man’s heart, and hinder it from 
springing up into the fruitful tree of righteous 
character. Let us consider this deceitfulness a 
few minutes and see what it is. How is it that 
riches deceive? One way is by making us a false 
promise of ease of mind. Money can buy so 
much that we are tempted into supposing that 
it can buy everything. If the year’s income 
were only a little larger, how many of the dis- 
comtorts that roughen life, hurt the temper and 
depress the spirits, might be made to disappear. 
So men reason with themselves; but it is a de- 
ceit, The added means, if they come, are more 
likely to create new wants than to remove the 

old. Contentment is a commodity that never 

has been bought, and cannot be. 

It is possible so to complicate the machinery 
of living that the very life itself is crushed 
among the wheels, We may wrap ourselves in 
comfort until our breath is smothered in the 
folds. It sometimes happens, in a shipwreck, 
that men who might have been saved sink and 
drown because they have not been able to per- 
suade themselves to throw off the belt that holds 
their gold. And so, in a hundred ways, men 
lose what is best worth having in this world in 
the vain endeavor to save what is least worth 
having. A frequent character in old English 
ballads is the * merry beggar.” The conception 
seems an odd one; but there is a truth behind 
it. The man whose wants are few is the one 
most likely to be found carrying # light heart. 
** Blessed be ye poor” runs the first of the beati- 
tudes according to St. Luke, “for yours is the 
Kingdom of God.” 

Another way in which riches prove themselves 
deceitful is by the show they make of perma- 
nence. There is something that oppresses the 
imagination, and cheats it at the same time, in 
the apparent stability of raras, as compared 
with PgRsons. Possessions have such a wonder- 
ful power of outiasting their possessors that 
they acquire a kind of artificial dignity of their 
own. The heirlooms of a family, handed down 
from father to son, seem almost to taunt their 
temporary owner with the silent reminder that 
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they are destined to outlive him, There is 
& fascination for some minds-in this seem- 
ing permanence of material things as com- 
pared with persons, even though they may have 
tried to persuade themselves that the truth is 
just the opposite. To acquire and call one’s own 
things that are sure to last, looks almost like 
providing for one’s self a sort of vicarious im- 
mortality here on this earth. You remember 
how the Psalmist puts the argument: “ For he 
seeth that wise men die, likewise the fool and 
the brutish person perish, and leave their wealth 
to others,” And what is the inference drawn? 
Why this: ‘‘Their inward thought is that their 
houses shall continue forever, and their dwelling 
places to all generations; they call their lands 
after their own names.” This is the infidel 
reasoning. But what is the believer’s comment? 
We find it in the same Psalm, and in few words: 
‘*When he dieth he shall carry nothing away.” 
So, then, it is only a make-believe immortality 
that riches can give a man after all. They may 
enable him to fasten his perishable name to a 
few acres more or less of land; but what is that 
tohim? What willit be to him when he has 
gone, and finds himself in a presence where ‘he 
things he once held in accumulation are no 
longer recognized as his? 

We .may illustrate the deceitfulness of 
riches in still another way. Riches de- 
ceive men by making them think themselves 
other than they are. It was a favorite say- 
ing of Francis of Assisi, that what a man is in 
the sight of God, that and only that, that, and 
nothing else, he really is. Now, riches are un- 
questionably a great hindrance in the way of our 
seeing ourselves as God sees ns. Our surround- 
ings and belongings and possessions have 
so much to do with the estimate that people 
in general form of us, we are so much in the 
habit of hearing the worth of men gauged by 
their wealth, rather than by their worthiness, by 
their goods, rather than by their goodness, that 
to set everything aside and to consider what we 
actually are in the sight of Him who judgeth not 
according to the appearance, calls for an effort 
greater than most men are willing or able to 
make. Besides, it is so much more comfortable 
to go through life accepting as accurate the 
favorable estimate other people have formed of 
us, than it is to be continually asking ourselves 
how far that estimate corresponds te the fact 
as God sees itin the clear white light of his 
judgment. Yes, it is hard to do this thing, terri- 
bly hard. Depend upon it, there was more of 
pity than of harshness, more of sorrow than of 
severity, in our Saviour’s voice when he uttered 
that solemn saying: ‘How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the Kingdom of 
God.” We know that his heart had been full of 
tenderness just before he spoke ; for it is written 
that he loved the young man, whose rejection of 
the Cross because of his great possessiuns had 
called forth the comment, Yes, he loved him, 
and he realized what an almost impossible thing 
it was in his case to escape the dcceitfulness of 
riches. With every one calling him the fortunate, 
with every one deferring to his judgment, con- 
sulting his preferences, ministering to his enjoy- 
ment, how could that young man be anything 
but grieved when told that the single qualification 
he lacked was poverty? The words may have 
seemed to him an insult, They must have seemed 
a paradox. These, then, are three of the ways in 
which riches illustrate their own deceitfulness ; 
they delude us by a false promise of ease of 
mind ; they cheat the imagination by making a 
show of permanence which is outward only and 
not real; they blind us to the smallness of our 
own deservings, and persuade us that God thinks 
well of us, because so many of our fellow crea- 
tures speak well of us to our face. 

Was I not right in saying that St. Matthew's 
Day has a lesson for us all? Would it not be 
well for us, if I may borrow a phrase in the op- 
posite sense from that in which it was first used 
—would it not be well for us if we were “‘ even as 
this publican?” Have we not, as Americans, 
special cause to make the prayer that is asso- 
ciated with this day our own? Can we do better 
than to beseech Almighty God that he will grant 
us grace to “ forsake all covetous desires, and 
inordinate love of riches?” Associated with the 
peculiar advantages of our American social sys- 
tem are peculiar perils, One of these perils is 
that of letting wealth'become the sole criterion 
of standing and the only channel of influence, 
It can scarcely be due toamere chance coinci- 
dence that so many and such flagrant instances 
of dishonesty have come to light during the 
past few years. There seems to be a taint of 
some sort in the very atmosphere, an infection 
of dishonor, Like other plagues, this one will 
spread more and more, and grow worse and 
worse unless we find the remedy. And what 
is the remedy? It is to bring in a 
higher love, a better enthusiasm, a nobler 
devotion in place of this base, vile, degrading 
worship of things—of houses and horses and 
railway stocks and food and clothes. There was 
a time when character was worshiped in this 
land, when, to have a name for high-mindedness, 
for integrity, for honor, for truth of word and 
deed, when to have this was of itself a reward 
toward which young men were willing to toil 
patiently through a life-time. Do you imagine 





that that time can be wished back, or voted 
back, or resolved back? No. It must be won 
back by effort, and what is more by religious 
effort, by Christian effort! Only the breath 
of God can cleanse this poisoned air 
and make it sweet and pure. Only the 
presence of the healer, Christ, can touch this 
leprosy, and make the tainted flesh come again 
lke the flesh of a little child, We need to hear 
the voice that called our publican saint from the 
receipt of custom, and led him up into the 
higher activities of an unslfish life. It is 
idle to talk about moral reformations unless you 
have a spiritual force behind. Make the tree 
good and its fruit good. Sweeten the fountain 
and the bitterness Of the stream will cease. This 
sickness, if it is to be healed at all, must be 
healed from within. 

The great doctrines of the Cross, doctrines 
upon which men have been losing their hold, 
must be grasped afresh. A crucified Son of 
God, a Saviour who humbled himself, who, for 
our sakes, became poor, who washed his disciples’ 
feet, who was obedient unto death—he and he 
only can teach this people the truths they have 
forgotten, and reinvigorate the blood that is run- 
ning thin along our veins, 

A civiization cannot fairly be called Christian 
that is living only on the remembrance of a 
faith dead and gone. Christian civilization 
must be instinct with the spirit of its maker and 
builder, or it lapses into something almost worse 
than Paganism. The best school of nobility is 
the imitation of Christ. Are we apprehensive 
that the heroic spirit is dying out? Turn we to 
Him who is the fount of heroism and of sacrifice, 
and take of the water of a true life freely. 

Matthew the publican quitted the receipt of 
custom and threw in his lot with poverty. 
Doubtless his friends, the other men of business, 
called it a blunder, ‘‘ He has forfeited his 
living,” they said. Yes, he did forfeit his living ; 
but he gained his life. To-day the durable 
riches are his, which were never taken in at 
that receipt of custom, where his fellows were 
content to stay. Jesus of Nazareth still passeth 
by. Shall not we, too, arise and follow him? 
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PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


Tue following will, doubtless, interest 
our readers : 


A Forty Years’ Democrat says, in the New 
York Sun; 

“The desperate situation warrants a desperate 
remedy. If Cleveland will not voluntarily with- 
draw, he should be forcibly set aside.” 


To which Taz InverEenpENT responds, Amen, 
“But should we not forgive Mr. Cleveland?” 
is a question now often asked. The Hvangelist 
thus plainly and clearly answers that question : 
“Forgiveness implies amendment of life; and 
this is precisely the thing on which, in the present 
case, we are wholly in the dark. All the defenses 
leave this still] obscure. They are so vague and 
general that they cannot be taken as evidence, They 
only show what the writers think, while it is evident 
that they know nothing. Indeed, some of the apolo- 
gies contain fata] admissions.” 


In a letter to a friend, which, already, hag 
been widely published, President Seelye, of Am- 
herst College, thus speaks of Grover Cleveland. 
His opinion, now reproduced, should have 
weight, and be read again and again by every 
conscientious voter in the country. 

“If the charges to which you refer are true, I do 
not see how one with any self-respect can vote for 
the man against whom they are made, nor how a 
party with any pretensions to decency can keep 
such a man in nomination. To affirm that the of- 
fenses are venial because they have not been 
‘flaunted in the face of the public,’ or to argue that, 
since they affect only the candidate's private life, 
they are no bar to his election to high public office, 
indicates, {| should say, a shocking debauchery of 
the mora] sentiment.” 

In a letter to the editor of Taz Inperenpznt 
from a professor in one of the leading theolog- 
ical seminaries in the country, the writer says: 

I don’t see why in the world the Democratic Party 
do not compel Cleveland to withdraw, and then make 
another nomivation. This is the only course that 
can possibly save the party from a terrible defeat. 

Harper’s Weekly, in an able and pungent 
editorial on Blaine and bis course as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, introduces most 
effectively the following, from the yet unan- 
swered speech of the Hon. Carl Schurz: 

“When the Speaker says to a railroad man: ‘I 

rendered you and your road in a perfectly proper 
way a great favor, and I am glad I did it,’ that is one 
thing. But when the Speaker says to the railroad 
man; ‘I did you such and such a service by the 
exercise of my power, and now I want you to give 
me a valuable interest in your enterprise; I know I 
am not going to be a dead-head In it, and I see various 
channels in which I can be asefal’—is not that quite 
another thing? But that is just what Mr. Blaine 
did.” 
In referring to the official investigation of Con- 
gress through a special committee of the House, 
the editor puts the following pertinent ques- 
tion: . 

“ Was the conduct of Mr. Blaine throughout the 
whole affair that of a man cunsciously innocent, and 





ofa man desperately determined that everything 
should be known?” 

A writer in the Sun, thus, and from a judicial 
standpoint, clearly states a new point in the case 
in regard to Grover Cleveland : 


“But greater crime has been hinted at, By a re- 
cent decision of the Court of Appeals, rendered by 
Chief Judge Folger, a marriage agreement entered 
into in good faith, though without a witness, is, 
nevertheless, a valid contract. Is it true, then, that 
Maria Halpin, wronged and belied as she has been, 
is at this moment Grover Cleveland’s lawful wife? 
Circumstantial evidence certainly seems to tell in 
that direction. In such case the criminality of his 
conduct is too enormous to permit of condoning. A 
woman of honest repute, laboring to support her 
children, is led to believe herself a wife, til the man 
whom she had trusted abandons her, and then is 
turned adrift and imprisoned in a lunatic asylum. 
“This is the story in a few words, Let fathers 
read it to their wives and daughters ; let brothers and 
citizens consider it, and remember that the hero of 
this tale is a candidate for their suffrages as Presi- 
dent. Should he, reeking thus with infamy, be 
elevated to the Chief Magistracy of the nation, what 
condition of things would exist in the White House ? 
Would any virtuous woman tolerate this moral 
leper, who has violated the family tie in every form? 
Rather will she not shun the betrayer of Maria 
Halpin and of her chiid as she would the touch of 
contagion or the embrace of death?” 


The Sun, as is generally known, has no faith 
in either Cleveland or Blaine. It denounces 
Cleveland for his immoral record, and Blaine 
for his political record, and advises its readers 
to vote for Butler. It says: 


“Tn the present election, Butler is a man of pecu- 
liar importance to the country, Those who cannot 
vote for Blaine on account of his political record, 
and those who cannot vote tor Cleveland on account 
of his personal and immoral record, can all vote for 
Butler, both as a man to be immensely preferred to 
either of the others, and as a protest against such 
nominations, Democrats, especially, who cannot 
swallow Cleveland, should be grateful that Butler is 
a candidate, and should zealously give him their suf- 
frages. Besides, if he were elected, everybody will 
admit that he would make a far better President 
than either of his competitors.” 


The N. Y, Herald says: 


“Our special correspondence from Augusta, Me., 
contains a very interesting reiteration by Mrs. Mor- 
rill, the venerable widow of the late distinguished 
Senator and Secretary, Lot M. Morrill, of her opin- 
ion and her husband’s concerping the ‘ wicked and 
corrupt’ character of Mr, James G. Blaine, 

“Mrs, Morrill repeats and reaffirms every word of 
the scathing letter which she wrote to the Repubil- 
can State Committee of Ohio, as follows: 

“*T amin mourning for my husband; but, as much 
as I mourn his death, I thank my Fatherin Heaven 
that he called him home before the party he loved so 
well and did so much for had so disgraced itself as to 
nominate so wicked and corrupt a man for the highest 
office within the gift of the American people as I know 
and my husband knew Jamos G, Bla‘'ne tobe. If he 
were alive he would not support Mr. Blaine, or any 
such man, even at the bidding of his party, 

“*OHARLOTTE MoRBILL.’" 


Ex-Governor St. John, the candidate of the Pro- 
hibition Party for President, in answer to the 
question, ‘* Where is your organization the most 
perfect and votes the most numerous?” replies: 

“ We hold the balance of power in New York, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio and Massachusetts, 
and we propose to use it, Wedo not desire to em- 
ploy it spitefully to aMict our enemies, or to bring 
about the downfall of the old parties, but simply to 
build up our own, The old party managers are pre- 
dicting a small prohibition vote will be cast, and rid- 
icnling our efforts ; but this is the bluff and brag of 
politicians. They will be surprised when the bal- 
jots are counted in November.’’ 

“Why Blaine Threatened Suicide” is the title 
of a scathing double-leaded editorial in the Her- 
ald, The following is a specimen paragraph : 

“At the beginning of June, 1876, Mr. James G, 
Blaine ‘went on his knees’ to Mr. James Mulligan 
at the Riggs House, in the city of Washington, and, 
with prayers and tears and threats of committing 
suicide, sought to examine a package containing 
fifteen of his letters which was in Mulligan’s posses- 
sion, Mulligan yielded to the pitiful and ahject en- 
treaties, slaine got the package, pledging his word 
of honor (which he broke) to give it back.” 

The New York Times goes to the head in the 
use of plain English about Blaine. We quote 
the following from a recent editorial in that 
paper: 

“But if anything short of actual horse-stealing 
will convince the ardent Blaine Republicans that 
their candidate is a man without honor and without 
shame, a scoundrel himself and the instigator of 
scoundrelism in others, we are sure that Mr. Biaine’s 
letter of April 16th, 1872, to Fisher, with its enclos- 
ure, will have that effect, Not relying upon powers 
of falsification in denial of the rumors affecting his 
character, he sought to make Warren Fisher take 
upon himself a giavt’s burden of lies by giving bis 
sanction to the statement that ‘ you (Blaine) became 
a purchaser of about $30,000 of the boncs on pre- 
cisely the same terms that every other buyer re- 
ceived, paying for them in installments running over 
a considerable period, just as others did.’ Fisher 
refused to return the letter; for he knew that Blaine 
never paid a cent for his bonds.” 

The Cincinnati Methodist Conference at its 
recent session adopted the following, reported 
by a committee of eleven ministers : : 

«The alarming doctrine is boldly taught that ‘the 
chastity or unchastity of public men of national re- 
pute and nominated for office before the people of 
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sion,’ and that private character does not affect one’s 
fitness for high public position, and should not in- 
fluence the suffrages of conscientious patriots. We 
shudder at the consequences of having such princi- 
ples invade our homes. When distinguished men— 
both the living and the dead—are, in the same sen- 
tence, stigmatized as profligate and lauded as patriots 
and statesmen, the inevitable effect is to lead our 
young men to regard a pure character and a spotiess 
life as matters of secondary consideration. That 
such ‘ evil fruit’ from this ‘ corrupt tree’ has already 
appeared, we are too well assured to doubt. By the 
public teaching of such sentiments the sanctity of 
the family is invaded, the virtue of our children is 
imperiled, the purity of our public men is en- 
dangered, the morals of every community are 
poisoned, the honor of the whole American people 
is assailed, the very safety and perpetuity of the 
nation are involved. In view of these perils, there- 
fore, 

“ Resolved, 1, That it is the solemn judgment of 
this conference of Christian ministers that such 
moral and political teaching is an intellectual and 
moral disgrace—a disgrace to our age and civiliza- 
tion—and that, unrebuked, it must necessarily work 
a@ demoralization of the public conscience to the 
youth of this generation and to our great Republic, 
which no language can describe and no mind fully 
conceive. 

“* Resolved, 2, That we respectfully urge the re- 
ligious and political press, the various religious 
bodies of whatever denomination, and all lovers of 
pure moraljs, without respect to party affiliations, to 
tinite in honest Christian effort to defend the homes 
and to guard the morals of our jand by discounte- 
nancing all immorality and personal impurity, 
whether of private or public character, in high or 
low station, within or without the political party of 
their choice,” 


Biblical Research. 


THE “TESTAMENTS” AND THE 
“ TEACHING.” 


BY THE REV. B. PIOK, PH.D. 


In the year 1698, Grabe published the Greek 
text of the Testaments, which was already known 
by the Latin version of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
Robert Grosseteste. The Testaments give, more 
or less briefly, the narratives of the lives of the 
patriarche—i, ¢., the sons of Jacob—with some 
particulars not to be found in the Mosaic ac- 
count. A comparison of both these works shows 
that they have many things in common. 

1, Both belong to the pseudepigrapha—i. ¢., to 
that class of literature which ascribes a work 
either to Old Testament personages or to New 
Testament characters, 

2. The authors of both, as is now admitted, 
were Jewish Christians, 

3. They wrote before the year A. D, 200. 

4. Both did not belong to the Ebionites. 

5. Both works speak of two ways and of two 
commandments, 

6. Both have the oft recurring phrase, ‘ my 
child,” (réxvov) as in the “ Teaching,” or 
“children”, (réxva) asin the Testaments. 

7. In the Testaments we read of “ doable- 
faced”; in the “Teaching” of “ double-tongued 
and double-minded.” 

8. Both warn against sins which are mentioned 
in either of the works, To these sins are 
reckoned the love of money, fornication, hatred, 
contentions, etc. 

9. Both authors quote from the Septuagint of 
Daniel, and in the Testament of Reuben we find 
a reminiscence from Dan, x, 3; in the ‘‘ Teach- 
ing,” ch. 4, from 4, 27, 

10. Both inculcate the love toward each other 
and toreprove one another, in peace. est. Gad 
6: “If a man sin against thee, tell him of it 
gently”; “Teaching” 15: ‘‘And reprove one 
another, not in anger, but in peace.” 

These and many other things both works have 
in common, What they have not in common 
must be accounted from the different purpoee 
both works aim at, Beginniug with the “Teach- 
ing,” its purpose is to serve as a kind of cate- 
chism for catechumens. But here we would ex- 
pect an exposition of the Christian creed or a 
kind of Christology ; besides we would expect 
more traces bearing on the canon of the New 
Testament, That neither of these is found there 
is, indeed, surprising. But this very fact leads 
us to the supposition that both works were writ- 
ten by one and the same author, and that the 
“Teaching” was only intended to supplement 
the Testaments, The object of the latter is “ the 
conversion of the Jewish nation to the Christian 
faith. The Christology of him who is to be 
Ged¢ xai dvd pwroc, “God and man,” isintroduced 
by way of Messianic prophecies, and the refer- 
ences to the New Testament show that, in the 
author's time, the canonical books of the New 
Testament were already current. If our sup- 
potition is correct, it will also explain the paucity 
of references to the New Testament and the lack 
of a Christological system. If it could be proven 
that both documents belong to one and the same 
author, it would enrich our knowledge concern- 
ing the Nazarenes, to whom the author of the 
Testaments, as scholare like Lightfoot, Farrar, 
and Ritech! admit, belonged. 

Aiuouzry, Pa. 














In the course of « long criticism of 
Weiffenbach’s 78 paged monograph on the 





famous Kenosis passage, Philippians ii, 5—11, a 
German critic lays down the following rules for 
the omission of the article before the name dedc, 
in the Pauline Epistics: (1) When God is not 
conceived concretely, but with reference to the 
idea of him, especially by way of contrast—e. g., 
I Cor. x, 20; (2) In prepositional expressions, 
when these are used adjectively or adverbially ; 
(3) Regularly when the genitive Seot depends on 
a noun without an article (exceptions, II Cor. iv, 
1; Coll. ali, 1, 12); (4) In pregnant construc- 
tions, when brevity is an object, as in the begin- 
ning of letters, doxologies, etc., e. g., Rom. xvi, 
27; cf. I Tim. i, 17, I Thes. ii, 5, Phil. i, 28. In 
most cases an essential difference between dedc 
and 6 Jedc¢ must be accepted, although not in all. 


... Students of Semitic philology will be glad 
to hear that Dr. A Socin, the thorough and 
competent professor of Arabic, in the University 
of Tiibingen, and author of Baedeker’s ‘‘ Pales- 
tine,” is publishing a new Arabic grammar, with 
chrestomatby and vocabulary. It is to take the 
place of Volume 1V of Petermann’s ‘ Porta 
Linguarum Orientalium” and will appear in 
both the German and English languages at the 
same time. It will be issued by H. Ruther, in 


Karlsruhe. 
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BY LAURA B. PURDY. 


A pace of Swiss history is written by the brush 
of Lugardon, It is a portrait. A wonderful 
face is that of this grand old man! His son, for 
some trifling offense against the Austrian 
authority, was to give up a fine yoke of oxen. 
The petty officer, who took them away, added to 
the injury this insulting remark: ‘The peas- 
ants can draw their plows themselves.” The 
young man, exasperated by so much injustice 
and insolence, struck the man, breaking two of 
his fingers. He then fled to the mountains. The 
offense of the son was visited upon the father. 
The page of Austrian tyranny grew darker with 
the story of the wrongs of that old man, whose 
eyes were torn out.to appease the vengeance of 
Landenbey. 

Robert, who died at Venice in 1835, spent most 


bers. Among them is bis last work, one of the 
favorite subjects of sculptors, “ David.” A re- 
production of this work in bronze is on one of 
the promenades of the city. Chaponniére com- 
menced his artistic career as engraver; but, by 
the advice of Pradier, he abandoned this work 
and took up sculpture. In his short passage 
through the field of engraving, he left as his 
gleanings in the harvest of Art two medals, 
which are the prizes distributed to the students 
of the College of Geneva. His first work in sculp- 
ture was “The Young Greek at the Tomb of 
Byron,” executed at Naples—a work of great 
promise. Afflictions, which thickened around him, 
while they did not discourage his brave heart, 
hindered the work of bis short life. The happy 
thought of statuette portraits proved a success, 
adding greatly to his reputation. The alegoric- 
al figures which ornamented the vase given by 
France to Lafayette were of his designing. Also, 
one of the figures on the Arc del’Etoiles. His 
composition and execution were marvelously 
perfect. Unhappily, his unceasing application 
hastened bis death. At the early age of thirty- 
four his short work was ended. He had only 
finished his struggle of David with the giant 
when he was called npon to wrestle with a 
stronger enemy, whose victory comes only after 
defeat—Life after Death. 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 
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Tue Paris Exposition of Decorative Art is 
more than usually successful. Why do we not 
have such an annual exhibition in New York? 
We certainly have abundant material. 





....The guperb new galleries of the American 
Art Association are to be inaugurated about the 
middie of November, by an exhibition made up 
largely of the American work» in the last Paris 
Salon. 








Sanitary. 


PREVENTION OF INCURABLE 
MALADIES, 





PREVENTIVE hygiene has largely to do with di- 
minishing the number of the afflicted classes for 
whom asylums and various forms of retreat are 
provided. It, therefore, is a valuable direction 
for charity to show itself in, und has important 





of his time, like so many other Swiss painters, in 
France and in Italy. His most celebrated works, 
‘Les Maissonneurs” and ‘‘Le Retorn de la féte de 
la Medone de l Arc,” are in the Museum of 
the Louvre. The only work whose subjects are 
taken from his native land is in the Rath 
Museum. I[t represents young girls caressing a 
goat. It was exhibited, after his death, at the 
Balon de Paris, Still another of his works, in 
tois collection is a very fine interior, *‘ Sacristie 
de St, Jean de Latian,” at Rome, 

There is an interesting painting by Ravel, 
“ I’ Hoole de Dessin.” A studio with a class 
of young girls, the old master surrounded by 
his heterogeneous collection of art aids, His 
scraps of * Studies” in all the stages toward 
finished, pinned up here and there, make up 
the shop an artist would greet at once as a 
friend and a stranger would study as an old 
curiosity shop. The figures of the young girls 
are exceedingly good, the pose graceful and 
easy. The faces Icok as if the work was half 
earnest, half play. 

“* Rue de Village,” by Rodolphe Taepffer, has 
asad interest, as it tells of what “might have 
been,” as his labor in painting was cut short 
by an affection of the sight. But his indomit- 
able spirit raised him above his affliction, and his 
talent found outlet in designing. He also wrote 
a popular work on Art. 

Among the portrait painters and few lady 
artists represented in the Rath collection, is 
Madam Munier Romilly. She passed much time 
at Paris, and also in England, where she became 
very popular. Her first works were in crayon ; 
but she changed the pencil for the brush and 
palette. The subjects were the celebrities of 
her time, and the aristocracy of England and 
many well-known persons of Geneva, Her 
works comprise nearly six thousand portraits, 
Many of them became familiar as engravings. 
These portraits were said to be remarkably true 
to Nature and spirituelle, 

There is a valuable collection of miniatures, 
enamels and water colors, 

The modern works in scu!pture, with rare ex- 
ceptions, come from the hands of Geneva artists, 
Eminent among them is Pradier, who studied at 
Rome and Paris, where he succeeded his master, 
Lemot, at the Institute. His bas-relief represents 
Neoptalemus or Pyrrhias. ‘‘Philoctetes and Ulys- 
ses” won for him the first prize of sculpture, at 
Paris, in 1813. Many of his works are in thie 
collection, and Geneva is justiy proud of her 
son, The most of his time was passed at Paris, 

There are a number of busts by Christen, a 
native of Berne, His works are often seen as 
bas-relief ornaments of public buildings or 
statues on fountains, etc, 


I shall close this hasty glance at the statuary - 


with the name of the lamented Chaponniére, who 
is well represented here, in merit as well as num- 
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relations to finance and political economy. We 
desire to call public attention especially to 
these sad classes of invalids, a large proportion 
of which owe their maladies to the neglect of 
proper preventive measures. Spasm, in one 
form or another, is largely the cause of various 
forms of mental aberration or incapacity. The 
history of many a case of epilepsy or of mental 
insufficiency is simply this: A child, either from 
improper food, from exposure to undue heat, or 
from some form of sickness, has one or more 
spasms. At first there is great alarm and medi- 
cal aid is summoned. Too frequently, after the 
recovery, and after the cessation of the direct 
exciting cause, the system is left too mobile, and 
tends, as if by mere habit, or from disturbed 
nervous action, after a time to repeat the spasm. 
It is sadly wonderful to see how, after two or 
three repetitions and quick recoveries, the case 
ceases to be treated under skilled advice. This 
and that remedy is tried until, too frequently, 
that intensity of habit or organic change en- 
sues which insures life-long incapacity, shading 
off into-paralysis, dementia, or other forms of de- 
fect. The early treatment of such cases is now 
so well understood, and the importance of medi- 
cation for at least two years after an attack now 
80 well established, that it is believed that a large 
proportion of the cases are curable if only un- 
der medical oversight. This does not mean 
frequent visits or large expense, but a system of 
skilled care. Let no parent or friend neglect 
any such child in its earlier attacks. 

Next. Very many diseases of the ear result 
from some form of throat trouble, from enlarge- 
ment of the glands or as a sequel of scarlet 
fever. The records of deaf mute institutions 
show that comparatively few are born with mal- 
formed or incompetent auditory apparatus, but 
disease in some form or other arrests the sense- 
power. For this reason, in all throat troubles of 
aserious nature, the physician should satisfy 
himself that the Eustachian tube leading from 
the throat to the middle ear is in good order. 
After, or during scarlet fever, the hearing should 
be watched with care, and the first evidences of 
impairment be met with what is now a recognized 
treatment, So long as active and decided inflam- 
mation has not attacked the middle ear, or even 
when not at the start destructive, if the outer 
connection of the throat and ear are kept at its 
best and local, and constitutional means em- 
ployed, the hearing is still left intact, Then, 
even when the hearing is partially lost, the per- 
sistence of proper training and teaching, in 
young life, saves many a deaf person from be- 
coming a mute. While much is now being done 
in teaching in institutions, too often much 
time has been lost while the hearing was be- 
coming less. 

But it is, perhaps, as to contagious diseases of 
the eyes that we need to be most of allon the 





alert. In some notes on contagious diseases of 
the eyes in schools and asylums, furnished to 
the New York State Board of Health, Dr. Agnew 
says: ** Diseases of the conjunction and cornea 
are largely the cause of prevailing blindness ; and 
yet they belong in a great degree to the class of 
preventable diseases. The fact that they do 
fall into this class gives to the sanitarian and to 
the legislators a special opportunity and advan- 
tage for inquiry, advice and legal enactment, to 
limit or prevent their prevalence.” Speaking of 
a schoo] of dependent children, in one of the 
counties of New York, he says ‘‘that he found 
half of the inmates with purulent opthalmia, 
Several cases of blindness occurred among the 
scholars and their attendants, five children having 
lost both eyes, and seventeen children having 
lost eachan eye.” Ina school the writer visited, 
just outside of London, he saw a similar record. 
Catarrbal diseases of the eyes or granular lids 
may be communicated by one case to a whole 
school, The use of the same towel or a little of 
the virus on a handkerchief or the fingers may 
thus pass it from one to another. The disease 
also originates in schools sometimes from over- 
crowding and poor food. But single cases also 
occur ; and blindness or impairment of vision is 
far more common from this cause than most peo- 
ple know. In all public institutions for children, 
each new comer should be examined before 
joining the general mass, and where a case is 
found thorough isolation is necessary. It is all 
important that everything connected with the 
wash-room be thoroughly cleanly. Even chil- 
dreu should, as arule, be provided with their 
own towels and be responsible for their care. 
Never more than now were sound eyes needed 
for all the industries and study of human life ; 
and we must not imperil the sight or fill our 
institutions with incurables even although the 
education of the mute and of the blind isa 
grand charity. 








Sri.nce. 


In the Geological Magazine for September, 
Prof. T. G. Bonney, President of the Geological 
Society of London, advocates the doctrine that 
serpentine is derived from a mineral related to 
olivene, by hydration. The original mineral is 
supposed to be of igneous origin, it being com- 
mon in meteorites and lavas, If there are any 
indications in Nature from which we can assert 
the intrusive character of any igneous rork 
whatever, the same are found in connection with 
the veins or masses of serpentine. A contrary 
view has been held by Sterry Hunt,who thinks tl e 
serpentines are formed by reactions between sili- 
cates of lime and alkalies and the magnesian salt 
of natural waters, and that the irregularities in 
the beds are due to compression. Most geolo- 
gists seem to favor Bouney’s view at present. 
Allied to this subject is the origin of the sup- 
posed fossil Eozoon, A. A. Julien, of New York 
presented a paper before the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at:Philadelphia, in which he showed that 
this structure is of a concentric character, hav- 
ing some form of olivene at the center, and, 
therefore, suggestive of igneous origin. 


....In the Biological section of the American 
Association, a very interesting paper on the 
sterility of hybrids was read by Theo. Roosevelt, 
of the United States Fish Commission, the re- 
sult of his observations being similar to those 
offered in a recent paper in THe INDEPENDENT. 
He finds among very distinct species of fish 
numerous instances of fertile hybrids, At the 
conclusion of his paper, Professor Hartshorne, 
with the recent paper in Taz INDEPENDENT in 
mind, asked that Professor Meehan be invited 
to address the section on the question, in its re- 
lation to vegetable life. ‘The presiding officer, 
Professor Cope, ruled that, under the rules, ad- 
journment was in order ; but he would afford an 
opportunity at the re-opening of the session, 
Professor Meehan was on hand; but the presi- 
dent called up another paper immediately on his 
taking the chair, so that the anticipated exten- 
sion of the topic did not occur. 


...-In accounting for the origin of species, 
many evolutionists lay stress on gradual change 
by slow modifications through the long ages. 
But many observers keep recording instances 
where great changes occur without the gradual 
modifications others deem essential to their the- 
ory. In the Proceedings of the Philadelphis 
Academy of Natural Sciences for February is an 
account of a plant of the Silver Bell, or Snow- 
drop Tree, Halesia tetroptera, which has 80 far 
separated from its parent form as to be more 
distinct than other species already existing, and, 
indeed, with characters of almost separate gen- 
eric value, As the tree 18 a cultivated one, and 
far removed from any other species which might 
perchance hybridize it, there can be no objection 
made that it may be a hybrid. It is, therefore, ® 
valuable illustration of the natural ability of ® 
plant to vary, without the agency of slow modi- 
fications usually asked for. 

....There are signs that the ee a 
which have been protected by some je 
ities in natural history, in relation to insects 
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and flowers, will soon be left to the care of feebler 
advocates. in Sir J. D. Hooker’s “Student's 
Flora of the British Islands,” of which a third 
edition has rccently been issued, we are told, not 
that this knowledge should be ranked with gen- 
uine science, but that “ the knowledge of these 
subjects is at present incomplete and rudiment- 
ary.” This is the exact state of the case ; and 
yet it is in striking contrast with the many posi- 
tive deductions which have been drawn and 
offered on this very rudimentary and incom- 
plete condition of things. 

....At Philadelphia, Mr. Chandler, of Cam- 
bridge, read a paper upon the connection be- 
tween the color of stars and their variability. 
He pointed out that most of the variable stars 
are of a reddish hue, and showed, by an elabo- 
rate table, that, as a rule, the redder the star the 
longer its period of variability. As Mr. Chand- 
ler mentioned, Zéliner had already pointed out 
the first fact (the redness of most variable stars) 
and also that they increase in brightness more 
rapidly than they decrease, almost witlout ex- 
ception’; but the relation between the length of 
their period and their color is new and very 
suggestive. 

_...Professor Hilgard, Director of the United 
States Coast Survey, presented evidence at 
the Philadelphia meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science to 
show that there is a difference of level, amount- 
ing to forty inches, between the surface of the 
ocean in the Gulf of Mexico and at Sandy 
Hook. The fact was made use of to explain the 
discharge of the waters of the Gulf into the 
current known as the Gulf Stream. 


...-Wature informs us that the English Gov- 
ernment have ordered the new seven-inch Helio- 
meter for the Observatory of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Itisto be made by the Repsolets, at a 
cost of about $13,000, and is to be used by Dr. 
Gill, the Astronomer Royal, in parallax re- 
searches, in co-operation with Dr. Elkin at Yale 
College. 


School and College. 


‘SouTHERN COLLEGES AND ScHoois ” form the 

subject of an article by Charles Forster Smith, in 
the October Allantic. The South, in 1880, re- 
ported 123 colleges and universities. Many of 
these are merely high schools, and not very high 
at that. Nearly every Southern school isa col- 
lege, if it is not a university. Of seventeen 
higher institutions for the colored race, thirteen 
were universities. This nomenclature is not 
merely absurd, but also injurious; for it con- 
ceals from the public mind the fact that there is 
such a thing as a college education in distinction 
from that of the common school. Again, as 
even the best Southern colleges have very low 
standards of admission, or none at all, it is prac- 
tically impossible to sustain good preparatory 
schools, Why should a boy go to a given school 
to prepare for college when he can enter the 
college without further preparation? Further, 
the Southern colleges have largely followed the 
University of Virginia in the adoption of-the 
“school” system, in which each study is made a 
department by itself. Thus young men who 
have not had a college education, or even a good 
academy training, are put into a strict university 
system, one adapted only to the training of 
specialists. As a result of this school system, 
undue prominence is given to examinations and 
to parallel readings, as compared with teaching. 
Southern institutions are not able to hold their 
students for successive years, as do Northern 
colleges, the difference being greater than ean 
be attributed to the differences of social con- 
ditions. There are, however, many hopeful 
signs in Southern educational work, There is 
an awakening of interest in public schools and 
in preparatory training. Young men who aspire 
to professorships are seeking a more thorough 
training. There is also a growing conviction 
that colleges must be endowed. 





....- Regarding new students, reports are given 
as follows: Amherst, 102 Freshmen, and 13 in 
higher classes; Dartmouth, 72 Freshmen in the 
Academic Department, and 26 in the Scientific 
School ; Yale, 142 Freshmen, which is below the 
average, but in the Scientific School nearly a hun- 
dred, which is above the average ; Cornell, about 
230; Hamilton, 44 Freshmen; Williams, 57 
Freshmen; Brown, about 15; Princeton, 137 
Freshmen, with a total of 173 applications for 
admission ; University of Vermont, about 50 
Freshmen, which is the largest number in its 
history; Union, 43 ; Wellesley, 115. 


--»-At Yale, hereafter, in entrance examina- 
tions, and in the first two years, French and Ger- 
man will be required in place of a corresponding 
amount of Latin and Greek. To the Seniors 
and Juniors fifty-six elective courses are open, 
Of the seventeen hours of class-room work each 
week, only seven in the third year and five in 
the fourth are occupied by prescribed studies , 
leaving two-thirds of the time to preferred 
courses, 


----The Dartmonth College library has re- 
cently come into possession of the original brief 
ef Daniel Webster, in the great Dartmouth Col- 


ithat you knew me?” queried the Empress, ‘ Be- 


lege case. There also have been placed in the 
library the bachelor’s and master’s diplomas of 
Daniel Oliver, dated 1785 and 1788, and con- 
ferred by authority from George III. 


..--The Ohio Wesleyan University reports for 
1883-"84, 160 students in the classical course, 51 
in the scientific course, and 99 in the ladies’ lit- 
erary course of its collegiate department. In- 
cluding the academic and musical departments, 
it enrolls 23 instructors and 791 pupils. 


..-- McGill University, Montreal, which has 
already received fifty thousand dollars from the 
Hon. Donald A. Smith, for its medical depart- 
ment, has received another fifty th d dollars 
for the establishment of a woman’s college in 
affiliation with the University. 





.-.. Fhe late Francis B. Hayes bequeathes to 
the Dartmouth Scientific School, the Harvard 
Library, and the Bemrick Academy, 10,000 
each. 


....-The Rev. Giles 8. Hawley, of the class of 
1868, has been chosen Professor of Metaphysics 
in Union college. 


-...Cornell has just received fifty thousand dol- 
lars for the endowment of a chair of Moral Phi- 
Tosophy. 

..--The Phillips Andover Academy has 261 
pupils. 


Personalities, 


A LITTLE story concerning the Austrian 
Empress is current lately, to the effeet that, while 
strolling alone near Ischl, this Autumn, she 
stopped to chat with two school-girls, As they 
parted, one of them said: “Adieu, Madame 
YImperatrice.” ‘Why didu’t you say before 








cause, Madame,” replied the little child, “TI have 
alwayy been taught that in fhis uncertain world 
we should never know too much.” The Empress 
walked on, laughing heartily. 


...-Among prominent names mentioned by 
Republicans for the next Mayor of New York is 
that of John F. Plummer, of the well-known firm 
of Pomeroy & Plummer. Mr, Plummer is a suc- 
cessful young merchant, and was chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Citizens’ ticket 
two years ago. 


....Pope Leo XLT has commissioned the emi- 
nent painter, Lenbach, to undertake the portrait 
of Bismarck, and the artist has visited Varzin to 
take any necessary sketches. The request of 
the Pope has created some stir in the German 
papers. 


....The anniversary of Goethe’s birth bas been 
celebrated in various departments of German 
art. The Sebastian Bach commemoration is also 
an interesting anniversary just over ; and yester- 
day was the bi-centenary of the decease of Cor- 
neille. 

....There is, in England, a renewal of com- 
plaint that the Queen’s parsimony, and not her 
affection, has prolonged the Court mourning 
most unduly. Even in Persia such a period of 
seclusion is unknown to the history of a sover- 
eign, 

...-Mr, Parnell is at present stopping at his 
shooting lodge, in the mountains of Aughavanna, 
Couaty Wicklow, one of the r@notest spots in 
Ireland, and goes out each day with his guns and 
dogs. His mode of living is of the simplest. 


..--Mr, Israel Coe, of Waterbury, Conn., is 
nearly ninety years of age, and still maintains 
entire possession of his mental powers. Mr. Coe 
is the only surviving member of the legislature 
of 1824, he having been its youngest member. 


...-An excellent oil portrait of Mme. Adelina 
Patti, in recognition of her great charities to 
the Swansea Hospital, has been painted upon 
order of that institution, and has been for- 
warded to her at Craig-y-Nos. 


....The widow of President Tyler has gone to 
her home in Virginia from Easthampton, Mass., 
where she has been passing the Summer weather. 
She is in excellent health, though, of course, 
much advanced in years, 


....The Shah of Persia has presented the Mu- 
nicipality of Paris with two of those rare dwarf 
camels, no larger than a Shetland pony, which 
are the particular property of Persian sover- 
eigns. 

...-A lady who once acted in the presence of 
Napoleon Bonaparte and (toethe at an entertein- 
ment, has just diedin France. This was Mme, 
Amalie Hainzinger. 


....The Arch-Duke, Charles Salvator, of the 
Austrian line, has applied for a patent on a re- 
peating rifle which he has invented. 


....The expense of Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett’s recent magnificent féte at his Newport 
villa was about $11,000. 


-..-The Duke of Argyle believes now that the 
world has been in existence at least six millions 
of years, 

.-.-Prof, Richard A. Proctor has been on a 


....-Arunning mate—An eloping wife. 
....Stage coaching—A rehearsal. 
..-» Perfectly shocking—An earthquake. 


...-This is an opportune time to ‘‘see Naples 
and die,” 


..-.The Irish-American who goes for Blaine— 
Mulligan, 


....A riding habit—To get out at every tavern 
for lemonade. : 


..+»The girl who eloped with acoachman said 
she was driven to it. 


-.+.Conductor: ‘Here! I don’t take trade 
dollars,” Passenger: ‘Well, then, give it to 
the company.” 


.... Father (to daughter going out to post some 
letters): *‘Yes, my dear, mail the notes, but 
don’t note the males,” 


...»There is a boy's school out West with only 
eight attendants; but recently mumps has 
swelled that number somewhat, 


....A young lady who was blamed for allow- 
ing her glove te be discovered in a young man’s 
pocket, stated that she had no hand in it. 


...-Jnasmuch as Morisini’s daughter is likely 
to appear on the operatic stage, isn’t she getting 
a little too much advertising for a Schelling? 


...-A New York traveling salesman has mar. 
ried a Hoboken dressmaker. A drummer and a 
fluter in one family ought to make it rather 
lively for the neighbors. 


..“*Do you suppose eating angel-cake will 
make an angel of me?” asked a young lady of a 
gentleman. “I’ve no doubt it will,” he an- 
awered, ‘if you eat enough of it,” 


...“Ah! Mr. Popinjay! I presume that you 
went to your Summer place at Islingford-by-the- 
sea.” “Oh, no! ma’am! I took my family to 
my brother's Farm-by-the-frog-pond.” 


..-“*Times have changed,” said old Hyson, 
mournfully: ‘Times have changed,” ‘And as 
to wherefore?” asked his son, “In former 
times,” said the old one, ‘‘man ate the cream.” 
“And now?” “They creamate the man,” 


.... Cannibal King (to missionary): “I think 
that the best thing I can do is to eat you.” Mis- 
sionary (in earnest protest): ‘Ido not agree 
with you, sir.” Cannibal King: ‘Well, I 
mustn't eat anything that doesn’t agree with 
me.” 


...'! Waiter, didn’t I tell you to give me a 
piece of melon off the ice?” ‘ Yaas, suh; you 
did, sah.” ‘ Well, this piece is as warm as a tin 
roof.” ‘‘Yaas, sah, Dat’s cause it’s off de ice, 
sah. Dey's allus wa’m when dey’s off de ice, 
sah.” 


. .- Tourist: “How far is it to Berkeley 
Street?” Policeman: “Do you want to ride or 
walk there?” ‘Iam not particular.” ‘‘ Nadher 
am I!” said the man from the land of agrarian 
troubles, as he moved away with an air of su- 
preme indifference, 


...- English Barber: “They say as ‘ow the 
cholera’s in the hair, sir.” Mr, X, (in terror) : 
“Dear me! You don’t say? Well, 1 hope you 
are very particular with your brushes.” “Oh! 
lor, sir; I don’t mean the ’air of the ‘ead; I 
mean the hair of the hatmo«phere.” 


...-A gentleman whose conquests in the female 
world were numberless at last married. “Now, 
my dear,” said his better half, “I hope, dince 
you are no longer a bachelor, that you will amend 
your ways.” ‘‘Madam,” said he, “‘ you may de- 
pend upon it that this is my last folly.” 


..--Near-sighted Old Gentleman (entering 
store); ‘Have you any linen dusters?” ‘Young 
Snobson (with bis most sarcastic manner): ‘‘I 
am nota clerk in this establishment yet, sir.” 
“N.S. O. G.z “Nota clerk, eh? Errand boy, 
I presume? Well, legs are as good as brains in 
some departments.” 


+ ...-A young law student in the Southwest 
went to an old judge to be examined for admis- 
sion to the bar. After a desultory conversation 
the judge said: ‘‘ Well, young fellow, hang out 
your shingle, and go ahead.” ‘But you have 
not examined me.” “Never mind, was the bril- 
liant reply : ‘If you don’t know no law you won't 
get no practice, so you won't do no harm no- 
how.” 

...“* Coachman we ‘ave not at our ’ouse, Mrs, 
Brown, and as an Englishwoman born, myself, 
I’m sureI’ave proper notions about the soshle 
scale. But Lord ’a’ mercy upon me, Mrs, Brown, 
I can’t no more ’elp it than I can ’elp breathin’ 
hair, w’en a tramway guard—’ors-car conductor, 
I should say—looks at me nowadays, do you 
know, ma’am, I’m fhat flustered I don’t know 
wether I’m on my ’ed or my ’eels !” 








very successful lecture tour in Kansas. 





in coming forward, we shall be all be- 
hind as we were before.” He said no more. 


inisterial Beyister 


ASHBURN, A. J., ord. at Tuscumbia, Ala. 

CLAVENG A. L., closes his labors at Crown 

Point, In 5 

CoNGEE, 0. T., D.D., called to New Albany, 
a 


ELLISON, Daxrex J., ord. in Bergen ch., Jersdy 
City, N. J. 


GILBERT, H. F., Bradford, Tll., resigns. 


HILL, Stapuen P., D.D., died recently in Wash- 
ington, D. C., aged 78, "? 


HUGHES, A. J., ord, in Chester, Conn. 
JOLLY, W. T., accepts call to Ashland, Ky. 


KAISER, Lewis, ord. in First German ch,, 
Philadelphia. Penn. 


PICKARD, W. L. G., Thomaston, Ga., resigns. 


PIERCE, &. F. Y., Flemington, N. J., called to 
Tenth ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


RYALS, J. G., D.D., Ackworth, Ga., resigns, 


SAVAGE, G.T., Freeport, Ll., accepts cali to 
Clinton, Ia. 


TUMLD, G. 8., accepts call to Ackworth, Ga, 
WARDELL, G, L., ord. at Allowaystown, N. J. 
WILKINS, AnpReEw, died recently at Rose, N. 








OONGREGATIONAL. 

AMERON, Carvin E., inst. in Prench ch., Low- 
ell, Mass. 

BARNES, Joun R., Atlanta and McLean, Iil., 
resigns, 

BLACKMER, N. H., Stacyville, Ia., resigns. 

BOYNTON, Nenemian, inst. in North ch., 
Haverhill, Mass., associate pastor. 

BUSH, A. 8., accept call to Centralia, Kan, 

CHAPPLE, Wii114M P., ord, in Victoria, Ill, 

CLARK, Auuen, Bradford, Vt., resigns. 

CRANE, ©. D., inst. in Second ch., Newcastle, 

e. 


DANA, J. J., Alford and W. Stockbridge Cen- 
ter, Mass., resigns. 

DOANE, Joun, ord. in Cleveland, 0, 

FOLSOM, Oman W., inst. in Winter St. ch., 
Bath, Me. 

GLIDDEN, D. N., Hubbardston, accepts call to 
Ithaca, Mich. 


HOLBROOK, J. C., Oakland, will au: for the” 
Union ch,, San Doce Col voly 


JONES, D. Topp, Shenandoah, Penn., called to 
Welsh ch., Arvonia, Kun. 

LELAND, Wruu1s D,, of Boston, called 
grim ch., North Weymouth, Mass. 

LONGLEY, M. M., will supply at Danvers, It. 

MATTHEWS, R. J., called to Hamilton, Mo. 

MOODY, Howanp, East Andover, N. H., re- 
signs, 

OBEAR, Wiu.1am F., Winthrop, Me., accepts 
call to Maplewood and Belmont, Mass, 


PRICE, Lewis V., inst. in Broadway ch., 8om- 
erville, Mass. 


REED, A. C., Manchester, Vt., resigns. 


ROBINSON, Henry C., Buxton, Me., accepts 
call to Litchfield, N. H. 


SCHAERER, Jounn, Warrenville, N. J., accepts 
call to Grete and Highland, Neb. ” 

SKILES, J. H., Riceville, Ia., accepts call to 
Oakland, Ia, 


STRONG, D, A., Coleraine, Maas., called to East 
Granb , Conn, 


TEEL, Witu1am H., Waverley, Maas,, accepts 
call to Walpole, N 


TODD, Davin E., ord, in Morton, Tl. 

WATERMAN, A. T., East Tawas, accepts call to 
Perry, Mich. 

WHEAT, N. M., Republic, called to Verdella, Mo. 

WHITLOCK, F. M., inst. in Cleveland, O. 

WOOD, Frep. C., ord. in Leroy, Mich. 


LUTHERAN. 
LINDHOLM, 8. A., Lake City, Minn., accepts 
call to Mead, Neb. 


RUPP, J. C. F., accepts position in North Caro- 
lina College, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 

SANDT, G. W., Catasauqua, Penn, pro- 
tessorship in Augustana Callger Hock Ie- 
land, [ll 

STERN, Gort1os, accepts call to Bedford, Ia, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANDERSON, 8. B., Mayaville, Ky,, called to 
Washington, O. 


BARNES, Wit114m P., accepte call to Hunting- 
don Valley, Penn, 


BOGART, N. J. M., Bellport, N. ¥., accepts call 
to Clover Hill, N, J. 


BRADEN, RB. L, M., inst. in Greenview, Ill, 
anon, A. J., Bipon, Wis., called to Oak Park, 


to Pil- 


BRUEN, James Dz Hanz, inst. in First ch,, Bel- 
videre, N. J. 

BURG J. ©., called to First ch., San Fran- 
c1sco, Cal. 

BURRELL, Joszrn D., called to Clinton, In. 

ORITTENDEN, J. N., Hastings, Mich., accepts 
call to Coon Rapids, Ia. 

GOWDY, 8., Batavia, called to Ripley, 0. 

HENDY, J. F., D.D., Emporia, Kan., resigns, 

McKINNEY, W. W., Conneautville, Penn., rer 
signs, | 

MORRILL, Gzonox W., Washingtonville, N. ¥., 
resigns. 


STRAINE, J. D., inst, in Virginia, Il, 
URMSTON, N. M., died recently at Russell's 
Station, 85. 
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THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL, 1884. 
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Woncesren, Sept. 25th, 1884. 

In a brief general letter, such as the present 
mrast necessarily be, it is, for various reasons 
more difficult than usual to enter into the details 
of this recent recurrence of the *‘ Annual Con- 
vention,” as the Festival is still often called. 
The weather in this pleasant city has been cool, 
for the most part, since the commencement of 
the Festival, on Tuesday. The attendance has 
been uniformly large, more thao the usual pro- 
portion of visitors from other New England cities 
being noticeable in the houses. If, with a dis- 
tinct advance in the artistic perfection of the 
successive concerts (in many essential elements), 
the audtences often curiously fail to render ap- 
plause where it is due, or, if they bestow it with 
equa! self-satisfaction where it is not, such errors 
mitist be accounted for by the fact that, woile 
Worcester hae an increasingly large musical 
public, that public is uot yet broadly educated 
in art, or possessed of fixed, pure, and inde- 
pendent tastes. The programs of thw year do 
not show so many of those minor infelicities 
which earlier seasons have tolerated between 
numbers that are worth singing and playing on 
such occasions. There have been only two or 
three English drawing-room ballade, or equal in- 
strumental trivialities to mar the dignity of the 
scheme, and the orchestral parts to selected arias 
and the like are not wanting. As for the solo- 
ints, Mme. Fursch-Madi is ample in herself to in- 
sure the excellent etfect of anything especially 
devolving on her, and she has been admirably 
seconded by Miss Juch, Miss Ita Welsh (an ex- 
cellent contralto), Mme. Isabel Fassett, Miss 
Emma Howe, Mr. J. C. Bartlett, and Mr. D. 8. 
Babcock. Besides this capable group, 
ereditable work has been done by Miss Eliz- 
abeth C., Hamlin, Miss Huntingdon and “Mr. 
Harvey ; and it is hardly necessary to mention 
how welcome, after the mellifluous tinkling and 
trilling of the Chevalier de Kontski, was a 
manly and accomplished pianist like Herr Carl 
Faelten who has his own conceptions of art and ca- 
pacities for interpreting them. The orchestra has 
been at least slightly augmented this year, while 
Mr. Zerrahn manages it as admirably as before ; 
and certainly the chorus under his baton is com- 
posed of not less sterling and veteran material 
than I have marked in its every rank hitherto. 

As usual, eight concerts and eight public re- 
hearsals have comprised the Festival; two per- 
formances daily, between Tuesday and Friday, 
besides preliminary rehearsals on Monday, the 
2ist. 

The principal features of the First Concert of 
Tuesday were Beethoven's “‘ Weihe des Hauses” 
Overture (bow it comes that this is posi- 
tively the only cceurrence in the week 
of Beethoven's name is not creditably explica- 
ble); Mme. Fursch-Madi’s singing of Gounod’s 
stately and noble cavatina, “Pius Grand Dans 
San Obscurité”; the first performance of a new 
symphony in B Flat composed for the Festival 
by Mr. Howard E. Parkhurst, a young musician 
of local esteem; and several solos by Mr. Fael- 
ten and Mr. Heinrich. It is not necessary for 
me to state with what a lofty and unaffected man- 
ner—truly the style and voice of the grande 
artiste—Mme. Fursch-Madi rendered her scena, 
Her peculiar vocal excellences and high dramatic 
sensibility are traits familiar to New York and 
Boston opera and concert goers; and her ad- 
ventto Worcester must have been edu- 
cative in every sense of the word. Her 
cordial reception was prompt and general, 
and she was twice recalled to the stage. Mr, 
Faelten played Liszt’s E Flat Polonaise with a 
brilliancy and spirit nicely contrasted to bis 
eharming performance of Chopin's Ballade in G 
Minor; Mr. Heinrich sang Mozart's “ Men.re Ti 
Lascio” aud Spobr’s ** Der Hille Selbst "—the 
latter much better than his first-named effory; 
and the orchestra gave the Ballet-Music of Ru- 
binstein’s ‘‘Feramors” sonorously. Mr. Park- 
hurst's symphony comes fairly under the classi- 
fication of sound capellmeister musik. I+ 
proved to be a thoroughiy musicianly composi- 
tion, which was interpreted with extreme care and 
faithfuluess by the band. Of iis tive movements, 
developed in strict conformity with approved 
symphonic conventionalities, the introductory 
Larghetto is neatly Haydnish, and the succeed- 
ing Allegro decidedly Mozartian—1ts chief theme 
being unluckily resemblant toa very well-known 
Mozart motif. The Adagio is also after the 
manner of the first school of symphony writers ; 
the Scherzo worked out more after Schumann ; 
and the last movement (the least interesting), 
contains a good many suggestions of various 
models. To expect a work of the kind to be 
highly original or forcible would not be wise; 
and it is only fair to say that its intentions are 
evidently just and workmanlike, and that Mr. 
Parkhurst’s knowledge of orchestration and ad- 
herence to the best models reflect much honor 
on his schooling. 

The Second Concert was devoted to the per- 
formance of Henry Smart's beautiful cantata, 








“The Bride of Dunkerron,” which that too neg- 
lected and talented English composer himself 
produced at Birmingham in 1864. It is a fas- 
cinating little outcome of his talent, full of va- 
riety both in its vocal and instrumental elements, 
scored perfectly in every page, and exactly the 
work to please a Festival audience. Miss Emma 
Juch, Mr. Geo. J. Parker, and Mr. A. E. Stod- 
dard were the soloists. Miss Juch has beena 
great gainer in voice and method even since her 
appearances in New York at the Wagner Concerts 
of last May. She is acquiring breadth and a more 
natural and free means of producing her tones. 
Her singing this evening was delightful, the 
music suiting her entirely and receiving a most 
sympathetic and brilliant interpretation. Miss 
Juch promises to t a more valuable singer 
with each season, if she advances as rapidly as 

of late and retains her freshness of voice. Her 
welcome here has been extremely entbusiastic 

from her advent, and by those more catching and 

superficial graces of vocalizing which win gen- 

eral audiences she quite roused the phlegmatic, 

The chorus this year, which Mr. Zerrahn long 

since brought to so disiinguished a degree of 
perfection, were heard to immediate advantage 

in the Cantata. The sopranos have always been 

of the best quality, and the altos not a whit be- 

hind them, There is a falling off in the tenors, 

who, even in the modest exactions of the Can- 

tata, seemed unsteady and not remarkably effi- 

cient. The bassos leave nothing to be desired. 

By unswerving faithfulness, the balance and tone- 

quality of the four parts bave been kept in hand 

and Lam sorry that this season there has been 

no Handel selection to display their abilities in 

the best light. Mr. Parker is avery indifferent 

singer, with a nasal voice especially inferior in its 

upper register and a trick of opening his mouth 

improperly. He arviculates well and his intona- 

tion is uniformly correct, Mr. Stoddard’s voice 

and method have always entirely lacked finish 

and refinement; but in this Cantata he sang ac- 

ceptably and contributed not a little to.the suc- 
cess of its production here, particularly in the 

sturdy, stirring baritone air allotted to the Nea- 

King, with its quaint accompaninent. 

The Third Concert occurred on Wednesday 
afternoon, with a miscellaneous program and 
the appearance of Mme. Isabel Fassett, a Boston 
contralto of repute, Mr, J. C. Bartlett, tenor, 
and the performance of a porton of Berlioz's 
“Fhght into Egypt” and Schubert’s © Major 
Symphony. The lovely opening chorus of the 
“Flight” I have not heard more richly and 
purely sung by any chorus—Mr. Zerrahn’s five 
hundred chosen voices blending with exquisite 
effect and smoothness, Mr, Bartiett’s rendering 
of the solo in the “ Repose of the Holy Fam- 
ily,” was most enjoyable, being free from 
that sentimentality which has so often marred 
his efforts and detracted from pleasure in so 
sweet and cultivated a male voice, As 
regards the Symphony, Schubert’s master 
work (I observe that the programs here have 
refrained from partisanship with either Sir 
George Grove or his disputants, as to its number) 
was given decidedly with more vigor and dash 
than majesty—a strong, forcible, impetuous per- 
formance ; but, with only a dozen violins, instead 
of thirty or forty, no matter how uniformly 
selected from virtuosi, there must be a lack of the 
dignity of such an attempt. The often unexcep- 
tionable‘playing which Mr. Zerrahn, by his great 
pains and choice of material, magnetically ex- 
tracts from his band, is a thing I have referred to 
warmly in earlier letters on the Festivals; but 
the. persistent deficiency in strings, from year to 
year, is something which seems unaccountable, 
and,to the ear accustomed to the unsurpassable 
tone from those of the New York or Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Societies it isa want not readily 
overlooked, 

Verdi's “Requiem” was well selected by the 
committee, as oue of the two main choral per- 
formances of the week. The Requiem has been 
long unsung in New York, not heard, unless the 
writer is mistaken, since its first production by 
Mr. Strakosch, during one of his last seasons of 
Italian opera. The famous criticism of Hans 
von Biilow, that it was ‘‘an opera in ecclesias- 
tical costume,” sufficiently summarizes the 
causes of its splendid adaptability for recitation 
at a musical festival, in common with Berlioz’s 
stupendous ‘‘ Messe des Morts” (which it imitates 
flagrantly) the Stabat Mater of Rossini or of 
Dvorak, or Gounod’s Redemption.” Italian in 
its sensuous melody, and scored for voices and 
orchestra with the dramatic ear of the greatest 
Italian opera-writer of the day, marking the 
extraordinary change from the old Verdi into 
the new Verdi, the Mass is, undoubtedly, the 
most remarkable specimen of so-called ecclesias- 
tical music which modern Italy has evolved 
since Rossini’s time, Alternately offering to the 
ear sensational and startling effects in program 
music, in contrast with those serene and beau- 
tiful melodic ideas of which Verdi is ever ready 
to avail himself, the audience are moved by 
its successive effects, as if a series of lableaux 
vivants or a diorama visibly accented them. 
The Requiem bears the same relation in 
music to what it should, that a chromo- 
lithograph does to Michael Angelo’s im- 
mortal painting. Itisanafiche. The musician 
can mark in it the anticipations of “ Aida”; a 








prominent ‘instance being the coincidental mo- 
tive of the ‘‘ Dies Irae,” in the Mass, and of 
Radames in the opera. In respect to this per- 
formance, the Requiem has not been more effect- 
ively sung in this country. The chorus were 
heard at their best, and the instrumental accom- 
paniment was, by turns, imposing, smooth, and 
brilliant. Mme. Fursch-Madi produced a deep 
and permanent impression in her assumption 
of the exacting soprano part. Miss Welsh 
proved herself a perfectly competent and thor- 
oughly artistic supporter. Mr. Adams carried 
his treacherous voice successfully through the 
evening, and Mr. Heinrich sang with dignity 
and simplicity. The difference between the 
great artist and a little one was exhibited most 
felicitously by Mme. Fursch-Madi, who torbore 
absolutely to infuse into her singing any of that 
theatrical color for which Verdi’s work gives too 
intentional and pardonable license, and in yield- 
ing to which license Mme. Fursch-Madi could 
have stirred the house to a whirlwind of excite- 
ment, As it was, she performed her duty as un- 
atfectedly and simply as was possible, coloring 
her inverpretation with more of a devotional 
quality than I have heard many a lyric artist 
show ia tae choir of a church. Even in such 
restriction, ber enormous volume of tone (singu- 
larly united with sweetness and flexibility) was 
continually appreciated, and the ‘‘ Recordare” 
and *‘Lachrymosa” prov: d as eminent witnesses to 
her sterling merits as one could wish. Miss Welsh 
pursued precisely the same artistic and elevated 
course, and as the voices of both singers are not 
uphomogeneous, concerted passages were 
often most exquisitely given. The Requiem 
was applauded loudiy at various intervals; but 
the unappreciativeness of Worcester music 
lovers, or their fanciful conservatism, strikes the 
outsider as anything but creditable. Is it that 
they are still only to be caught by tricks and 
enfantillages in artists, or that they reserve their 
suffrages tor singers of local or other special 
cliques? - or that they—unkind doubt—do not 
know what is good? I can imagine them enthu- 
siastic over [heo or Judic much more than over 
Materna, or Scaria, or Antoinette Sterling; 
much better pleased, so far as demonstration is 
concerned, with an Auber overture than the 
“Weibe des Hauses,” or the ineffable Parsifal 
vor spiel, 

The succeeding concerts of the Festival will 
form the topic of a concluding letter. 


oe 





It is the season for many English provincial 
music festivals of annual or other recurrence, 
Nearly at the game time with the Festivat held in 
our own American Worcester, that of Worcester, 
England, takes place. The British enterprise, 
otherwise known as the Annual Meeting of the 
Three Choirs of Worcester, Hereford and Glouces- 
ter,” has considerably more of an ecclesiasti- 
cal tone. The programs just interpreted exhibit 
a fine variety of works, old and standard, besides 
novelties prepared expressly for the concerts, 
Among the latter was Mr. C. Harford Lloyd’s 
cantata, ‘‘Hero and Leander.” Others sung 
were Gounod’s “* Redemption,” Cherubini’s Mass 
in D Minor, and Mendelssobn’s “Elijah.” The 
annual Norwich Festival is set for October 14th 


_and 17th. One novelty will be Dr. C. Villiers 


Stanford’s ‘“Elegiac Ode,” and another, Dr. 
Mackenzie's cantata, ‘The Rose of Sharon.” 
“The Messiah,” ‘‘The Redemption,” ‘ Elijah,” 
and **The First Walpurgis-Night” will also be 
taken up. 


...»The Milwaukee Musical Society has se- 
cured the aid of Herr Ernest Oatenhausen, of 
this city (Thalia Theater), as conductor. They 
have seoured an efficient leader. 


....-The Messrs. Scribner & Welford, publish- 
ers, are making a much-desired specialty in 
their annual catalogues of musical literature, 
We have seen no more extended and well- 
selected array of works throughout various 
branches of information in the art. In the de- 
partment of biography, criticism, essays, ency- 
clop#@dic and other reference works, theory and 
technical, instruction, the collection is ample. 
For instance, the biographies of Bach include 
R. Lane Poole’s, Dr. Spitta’s, and the sketch 
by C. H. Bitter; and Hindel is represented 
in Mr. Rockstro’s recent bulky book, and 
the “Lives,” by Mrs. Julian Marshall, Alfred 
Whittingham, Mr. Charies Barnard (for young 
readers) and Victor Schoelcher. Mr. Edwards's 
fine ‘* History of the Opera” in Europe, is on 
the list, as also is the same writer’s “The 
Lyrical Drama,” and Mr. Chorley's ‘* National 
Music of the World.” A new edition of Dr. 
Helmholiz’s ‘Sensations of Tone” is also in 
press, Among the single copies of rare musical 
volumes we remark Albrechtsberger’s famous 
‘*Method,” (of Seigfreid’s editing) Burney’s 
scarce ‘* General History,” Cherubini’s ‘‘ Course 
in Counterpoint,” and a presentation copy of 
Meyerbeer’s ‘Ii Profete,” in vocal score, with 
the composer’s autogrph. 


....Readers of this department may éxpect 
from us very shortly, the annual prospectus of 
the New York season. The unauthoritative 
character of several announcements of import- 
ance have necessitated its delay. 





The Sunday-schosl. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 12TH. 


DAVID’S CHARGE TO SOLOMON—I Cuaron. 
xxii, 6—19. 


7. “It was in my mind lo build a house unto the 
name of the Lord.” David was a man of deeply re- 
ligious nature. Though an unusually able mili- 
tary leader, and also) a statesman of ability, he 
was above all a devotional man. In his Psalms, 
which reveal his deepest feelings, the central 
thought is not military or political, but religious, 
His greatest desire was not to bea great king, 
but to “‘ dwell in the house of the Lord.” The 
building of a temple to Jehovah was, we may 
say, the great plan of hia life. 

8. This plan he was not able to carry out. We 
are not to understand the words ‘ Thou shalt 
not” (v. 8) a8 a prohibition, but only as an inti- 
mation+ae equivalent to ‘‘Thou wilt not be 
able.” It is explained by the words of Solomon 
in I Kings, v, 3, ‘‘ David, my father, could not 
build an house unto the name of the Lord his 
God, for the wars which were about him on 
every side.” He who serves God in the battle 
field or in any department of every-day life, is 
not thereby rendered unworthy to minister to 
him in more direct ways. 

David's will went beyond his ability. He was 
not able to do all he wished to do for the Lord. 
How different from many in our days, who have 
ability to do more than they have the will to 
perform, 

We may say that God took David's will for the 
deed. It is not what we accomplish with our 
hands, but what we purpose with our hearts 
that we are judged by. 

David collected material for the house, and so 
did wh.t he could. Many a one says to himself 
that, 1f he were worth a million dollars, he would 
do such and such things for God. But are you 
doing for God what you can with your present 
means? God said that the poor widow gave as 
much as the rich; for she gave all she could, 
But if she had not given what she could it might 
have been said that she withheld as much as 
they all. 

David was blessed in his desire to serve God ; 
for the Lord enabled him to do more than build 
a house of marble. The temple of Solomon has 
long since gone to ruin; but the Psalms of Da- 
vid are as fresh and glorious as ever. He who 
builds spiritual structures does a grander work 
than he who rears piles of stone. 

David passed his work over to his son. It was 
a grand idea to build a temple to Jehovah, and 
he could tell his son to do the work which he had 
not been able to accomplish. Our work should 
be work which we can commend to others. Our 
sordid, selfish plans we cannot expect others to 
carry forward. They will die with us. But 
noble ideas will command support even though 
we cannot carry them out. The foundations of 
Cologne Cathedral were laid A. D. 1248, but the 
building was not finished till about five years 
ago. Whenthe unknown architect had been 
dead six hundred years, men were still at work 
on his plans. Our plans should be so broad and 
noble that, though we cannot carry them out, 
others will. 

9. God’s cause will not be lost because we can- 
not accomplish all we desire. God told David 
that, though his attention had been absorbed by 
wars, his son, who was named Solomon—i.e., 
Peaceful—should be a man of rest, and he should 
accomplish what David could not. Let us rejoice 
that the success of God’s cause is not measured 
by our ability. 

11. ** The Lord be with thee.” Solomon had 
wealth and had powerful helpers, but he could 
prosper only through the blessing of God. There 
were other nations which had wealth and human 
power. Israel was superior to other kingdoms 
only in being the people of Jehovah. Therefore, 
if Solomon was to prosper above other kings, 1t 
must be through faithfulness to Jehovah, 

14, David speaks of all the material he had gath- 
ered, and then says: “Thou mayest add thereto.” 
In building up the Kingdom of God, we are the 
heirs of the great works of those who have gone 
before us. To these accumulations we, also, must 
add something. And with all that we have 
and all we can yet gain we ought to do much for 
the Lord. 

17. David gives a charge not only to Solomon, 
but also to the princes of Israel. The work was a 
great one, and the help of all was needed. So, 
to-day, each one has a work to do in building up 
the Kingdom of Jebovah, 

David was anxious that the work of the Lord 
should ex end beyond his time. Some men think 
merely of that correr in which they happen to 
be at work. They are anxious that their Sun- 
day-school and their congrega‘ion shall be pros- 
pered, but care little for what is beyond their 
field. ‘Lhis is one manifestation of human self- 


ishness. Such a man is anxious the work should 
prosper because he is connected with it. David's 
spirit was broader and more generous. Thongh 
he was no longer to be identified with the wor 
he was anxious that it should go forward. 

Many kings and other great m:n have sought 


to Jeave behind them works which should pe 
nate their names, David was apxicus fo 


building of a ho’ not to his 
the worship of the Lord. 
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Literature. 


[Tne prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
tor further notice.) 


PROF. H. B. SMITH’S THEOLOGY.* 


Tur late Prof. H. B. Smith, of Union 
Theological Seminary, in this city, was a 
scholar and a theologian against whose 
work the only complaint that can stand 
is that more of it did not go to press. 
Death came upon him not yet ready to 
publish. So many were his scruples, so 
high bis standard, and so great his modesty, 
both of mind and character, that it may be 
doubted whether, inten years of longer life, 
he would have believed himself nearer the 
moment for publication than when he died. 

His Remains gave little indication of an 
intention to publish, and were left in an in- 
complete condition in notes, sketches and 
manuscripts which, since his death, have 
been collectedand published. Besides ‘‘His 
Life and Work,” an octavo volume of some 
500 pages, edited by his wife, we have a 
course of ‘Lectures on Apologetics” and 
an ‘Introduction to Christian Theolo- 
gy” from him; both in duodecimo size, 
and edited by the Rev. W. 8. Karr, D.D., 
under whose care, also, a third larger and 
far more important volume is now pub- 
lished. 

In the preparation of this work much has 
been left to the editor. He has worked 

out a text, from phonographic reports and 
notes taken by students in the lecture-room 
and from Professor Smith’s own manuscript 
sketches and outlines of his lectures and 
unpublished sermons. When a complete 
statement in the author’s precise language 
was at hand, it has been used; whenit was 
not, the editor has done his best to give his 
position as shown by the data before him. 

This is an unsatisfactory method of edit- 
ing the remains of so great a theologian. It 
leaves us unable to distinguish the original 
work of Professor Smith from the repre- 
sentation given of it by students and by 
the editor. We are doomed, in the case of 
fine passages, to be haunted with the doubt 
whether they come from the Professor’s 
pen; and, in doubtful and weaker passages, 
we cannot get relief by the reflection that 
the editor is responsible. 

We do not impugn Dr. Karr’s honesty of 
intention, nor his fidelity in the execution 
of his task. He has made his task a labor 

of love, and pursued it with diligence. He 
has sunk himself in his author more than 
we wish he had, and deserves great credit 
for his pains in collecting, comparing, and 
compiling the fragmentary mass that he 
was required to bring into order. But we 
regret immensely that he did not hit ona 
method of publication which would enable 
students to decide how far the text runs in 
the precise words of the author, and how 
far it is supplied from the notes of students, 
and from editorial restatement. 

The same uncertainty pursues us into 
the foot-notes, which are ‘*made up from 
materials found in Professor Smith’s pa- 
pers”; and in some instances ‘the editor 
has given his own impressions as to the 

author’s views,” though, with a most in- 
convenient sinking of himself, he makes no 
note or sign by which to identify him, or 
to judge how closely he has represented 
his author. 

Worst of all, this publication is likely to 
stand in the way of a more satisfactory 
edition of Professor Smith’s Remains, and 
leaves us no option but to accept it as final. 

After this free expression as to the method 
pursued by the editor, we are at liberty to 
say that his work is betterthan his method. 
We shall reserve the right to doubt, in more 
than a few instances, whether he has cor- 
rectly represented his author; but we cheer- 
fully bear testimony to the usefulness of 
his work, and to the real service he has 
done in it to the ological study in this coun- 
try. 

The work bears on it, in all parts, the 
unmistakable impress of Professor Smith’s 
clear, broad, comprebensive, and accurate 
mind. 

The whole work is done in a brief, sug- 

* Systems or CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, by Henry B, 
SuirH,D.D.,LL.D, Edited by William 8, Karr, D.D., 


Professor of Theology in Hartford Theological Semi- 


mary. New York: A,; 0, Armstrong & Son. 1884, 8vo, 
PP. xiv, 680, 














gestive, and more or less sketchy way. The 
plan is not left in a fragmentary condition, 
as the whole theological cycle is completed. 
But the points are not elaborated... A line 
of thought is indicated. The points of an 
argument are sketched, and an orderly suc- 
cession of carefully elaborated propositions 
is given. The rest is left to the reader to 
work out for himself. This is, in many 
respects, a great merit. It brings the whole 
subject into narrow limits, and gives the 
reader command of the entire field at once. 

The plan pursued in the arrangement of 
the topics, and in approaching the subject, 
seems to be substantially that laid down by 
the author in his smaller Introduction, 
which we noticed when published. It 
takes the first step, as American theologians 
generally do, in discussing the basis of 
Christian theism in the doctrine of God. 

The point in this section of the work 
where we naturally inquire for the indica- 
tions of modern thinking, is the adjust- 
ment of the new theology to agnostic 
speculation. Nothing is fully elaborated, 
but concentrated light is let in on point 
after point. Especial attention is paid to 
the questions: Is God knowable? In what 
sense is He so? How far is the anthro- 
pomorphic tendency to be allowed in form- 
ing our idea of God? In what sense is He 
unknown? In the same connection we ob- 
serve some highly suggestive observations 
on the nature and definition of the Divine 
Love. 

The treatment of the topic of cosmology 
and creation shows the same careful con- 
sideration of the bearing of recent scientific 
speculation. Either the brevity of the 
work or the hand of the editor has reduced 
Professor Smith’s remarks on development 
to narrower limits than we could wish; yet 
the position taken is, in itself, both sound 
and intelligent. He agserts that the world 
was made freely, and not by the evolution of 
a natural necessity, and that it is to be 
viewed as a plan, and not asa development. 

Christian scientists can take no exception 
to this presentation of the subject. The 
development they accept has the Divine 
mind and will behind it, and shows the 
control of a teleological purpose. In other 
words, it is a plan as truly as it is a devel- 
opment; and if the word development is to 
be taken only in the narrow sense of the 
evolution .of a natural necessity or law, 
then they will say, toa man, that it isa 
plan rather than a development. 

On the other hand, Professor Smith, as 
we have understood him, held that it was 
a plan which gave free scope to natural 
law, and put no trammels on the develop- 
ment of Nature on the lines of its own in- 
herent forces. 


Tne same broad and appreciative quality 
appears in Professor Smith’s discussion of 
the union of body and soul in man. He is 
a dichotomist in philosophy, and as to the 
origin of souls after the first creation, gives 
his assent to the doctrine of hereditary prop- 
agation. He even expresses a distinct doubt 
as to whether the demarkation of the phys- 
ical and the spiritual may not be more in- 
definite than has been supposed. 

The work itself gives no indication of 
his attitude toward those more subtle 
speculations ou the possible resolution of 
matter into forms of force, and the possible 
opening in this way of a direct line of ex- 
planation back from the material universe 
to the divine force of the Creator, God. 
Hints of this, as a — speculation, lie 
in this work; but it is impossible to say 
how far they were left obscure by the’ au- 
thor, or how far they have been submerged 
by his editor. 

Intelligent students will find much to 
profit and interest them in the discussion 
of the ‘‘ Happiness Theory,” and of the 
‘* Nature of Virtue.” 

The various opinions that have been held 
on this subject are set forth in clear and 
splendidly elaborated proportions, which 
carry in them the material points, all con- 
nected with a distinct statement of the dif- 
ficulties that attend each theory, and which 
have to be provided for. 

One of the most fruitful suggestions of 
the whole work is the distinction between 
ideal and practical virtues, and the more or 

less plain intimation that the confusion 
which has attended this discussion has its 
root in the impossibility of uniting the two 





lines of procedure. Essentially this is 


Kant’s view of the matter, and would result 
in his position, though this is not conceded 
in the present work. 

Like Kant, Professor Smith carries the 
basis of virtue back into the eternal charac- 
ter of God. He believes that its form and 
substance, as we know it and must think 
of it, is of the nature ot Love; but he does 
not dissent from the view of Dr. McCosh 
that there remains in it an unanalyzable 
and transcendant element. To this ques- 
tion as well as to that of the dire pessimisim 
of sin Professor Smith brought the whole 
wealth of his learning and the power of his 
wind. A capable student will find these 
pages crowded with useful suggestions as 
well as with illuminating analysis and 
classification. 

No better, and, for an American student, 
we may say no so helpful survey of the en- 
tire circle of Christian thought as to the doc- 
trine of sin is in print. The defects of the 
distinctive New England theology are 
pointed out in a clear but appreciative way, 
wholly without heat or bitterness, and the 
difficulties that remain in any view of the 
subject are neither denied nor avoided. 

The same clear thinking and broad grasp 
are traceable through the discussion of the 
doctrine of freedom and of the much de- 
bated “ power to the contrary.” - 

The most unsatisfactory part of the work 
is the discussion of the theories of imme- 
diate and mediate Imputation. Professor 
Smith rejected the first, and, as to the latter, 
all that can be said is that he leaned toward 
it. He was accustomed to lay down the 
discussion of it with some more or less dis- 
tinct admission that he was not himself sat- 
isfied with the doctrine; and it is but fair to 
believe that the unsettled state of his own 
mind has left the editor more or less per- 
plexed. 

In the present chaotic condition of Chris- 
tian opinion as to the theories of the Atone- 
ment, the course pursued in this work is 
probably the best possible. All the views 
which fall within the permissible limits of 
Christian belief are stated and discussed. 
This is followed by a luminous exposition 
of the facts and points which must be held 
fast in any theory that is finally adopted. 
We note in this connection that Professor 
Smith repudiates with unwonted severity 
the so-called substitution theory. 

The closing parts of the volume show no 
diminution of power in the exposition of 
the trying questions of punishment and 
eschatology—the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion and of the heavenly state. The Mil- 
lenarian theory, which has of late attracted 
so much attention, is treated briefly. The 
points relied on by its advocates are put 
fairly andin full force. The decisive con- 
siderations which have led to their rejec- 
tion by Christians in general are arrayed 
against them with telling brevity. 

The tone of the work is healthy and stim- 
ulating. Its brevity carries the reader on 
with glowing movement which kindles in- 
terest. It is never barren nor dry. A capa- 
ble and well-read student will find himself 
under the necessity of pausing on every 
page to carry through the trains of suggest- 
ive thought, and a more impatient reader 
will find the whole spread out before him 
in a rapid drama. 

The Messrs. Armstrong & Son have done 
their work well, and given a greater utility 
to the volume by clear type and good me- 
chanical execution. 





RECENT FICTION. 


Olytia, translated by Mary J. Safford, from 
the German of its author, George Taylor, is an 
admirable novel from almost any standpoint. 
Its basis is strictly historical—the Post-Lutheran 
Reformation in the Palatinate. Its style, char- 
acters, and scenes are of a sort to stamp the 
writer’s talent as of an even higher order than 
‘“‘ Antinéus” suggested when it appeared. The 
art of writing an historical novel which shall not 
be dull seems just at present reviving ; such de- 
lightful and vigorous romances as Clytia are an 
index of the fact. The magnetic hero, Paul 
Laurenzano, hasa certain resemblance to Juhn 
Inglesant, in Mr. Shorthouse’s fine Quietist novel, 
although aims and methods are sufficiently di- 
verse to acquit “ Geofge Taylor” of an ignorant 
or intentional trenching upon a field no longer 
new. The artistic balance of Olytia is finely 
weighed and never lost ; itisa story to be 
read with delight and continual, if unconscious, 
instruction in the state of religious and political 
feeling in its epoch. (New York: Wm. 8. Gotts- 
berger & Co.) 





ss 

We have not, so far, been ardent in admiring 
the of manuscripts which have been 
of all men in the ‘‘ American Novel Series.” 
The latest one issued, Among the Chosen, is a 
powerful, although unevenly written study of do- 
mestic and social hfe in one of those “‘com- 
munities” which spring up like toadstools, and 
often flourish in lands anything but Mormon in 
ownership, The novel is a disagreeable, often 
a painful one. The dramatic ability it exhibits 
is not inconsiderable. Father John, a scheming, 
plausible, magnetic saint and devil, partly hypo- 
crite, partly enthusiast, is its pivot, and not 
until the flames of the burning Grove House end 
his life does the strain of his evil influence 
weaken. The purely literary qualities of Among 
the Chosen are strikingly distinct; but it must 
be added to that already too long list of Ameri- 
can novels to which the reviewer wishes the 
publishers had said ‘‘No.” (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

A set of familiar dispositions and faces are 
encountered in Fr. Henkel’s The Mistress of 
Ibichstein. We have long ago made their ac- 
quaintance in the pages of many a pleasant Ger- 
man novel, which is just what this one is. It is 
an agreeable story in every way, equal to many 
which Miss Marlitt or others of her school have 
written, and wholesome and domestic in its 
tone from end to end. (New York: The same.) 

Mrs. Andrew Lang has certainly given us one 
of the most enjoyable stories of English society 
in her Dissolving Views. The course of it is 
quiet ; there are scarcely any incidents in one 
chapter after another of its twenty-three; yet 1¢ 
is completely interesting. An English lady and 
her orphaned niece; the niece's vivacious 
friend, Kathie Russell; an inconsietent young 
lover and a dignified wooer, who wins the girl 
that the other scarcely appreciated—such are 
Mrs, Lang’s characters; and we part from them 
all regretfully. The few descriptions of English 
and French scenery are effective. The conver- 
sations are natural and brisk, the stories inci- 
dentally told (Mrs. Lang must surely keep a “‘soci- 
ety” note-book that one would be glad to inspect) 
are often droll enough; and, in short, her Dis- 
solving Views isa mirage to be thought over 
very kindly; one of the season’s mapy good 
things, all unheralded as it came, (New York: 
Harper Bros.) 

Fridolin’s Mystical Marriage is a sketchy, 
sprightly little romance, to a considerable extent 
one of German student life, translated from the 
Teutonic original by Clara Bell, It is whim- 
sical, humorous and inconsequent, and will 
serve to pass away an hour or so when there is 
no better German novel at hand. It will be 
caviare to the general. (New York: Wm. 8. 
Gottsberger.) 

It would be difficult to find a weaker and pro- 
portionately diffuse work than Miss Virginia W. 
Johnson's The Fainalls of Tipton, The story 
has no mainspring to move it. There is not a char- 
acter in it to esteem,or even one by whom weare 
entertained. The secret of the sudden arrival of 
the two brothers’ families in the quiet village, 
and their pursuit of ‘tome shadowy gain to be 
thereby won, after the first few chapters ceases 
to amuse us. Wecome to the conclusion that 
it is rather a clever joke, but quite too unsub- 
stantial a basis for a very long novel, As day by 
day passes, and we have nothing to sustain our 
interest except the petty stratagems of the two 
families in the house, their rancorous disputes 
or futile searches in garret and garden, we grow 
utterly disgusted with them and their works, 
and ways. To chroniele such a tempest in 
teapot appears a sad waste of literary skill and 
imagination. Every member of the dramatis 
persona is either mean, vulgar or flaccid. (New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. ) 

Apparently Ivan Tourguenieff was one of 
those men who could not write even the least 
tale without its being worth reading, a vignette 
picture of life or study of character full of his 
own unique genius, Annouchka (a Russian di- 
minutive of the name Anna) is no exception. 
The little book possesses marked dramatic fire, 
and, in spite of some hasty passages, is artistic 
and vigorous. The story is narrated by the hero ; 
and it is of such modest dimensions that we will 
not disturb the reader's interest in it by setting 
forth its episodes. (Boston: Cupples, Upham 
& Co, 

Cian had collaborateurs in novel-writing 
this long time, and from certain instances read- 
ers have benetited by it. In The King’s Men; 
a Tale of To-morrow, we find four authors 
names adorning the title page: Robert Grant, 
John Boyle O'Reilly, “J. 8. of Dale,” and John 
T. Wheelwright. The story was originally con- 
tributed by its joint writers as a serial to a Bos- 
ton paper, and attracted some attention at the 
time, and in its present form. Not very ~_ 
is gained by laying the epoch of its plot, 
incidents of which have often been realized in 
the history of “‘treesons, stratagems and spoils, 
far in the future. We find Great Britain @ re- 


bold spirits revert to the beliefs of their fathers, 





to reinstate King George on hia Eng- 
2 The motive of the story is thus 
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found ; and why the eonspiracy failed and the 
gallant hero was imperiled may be sought out 
in the pages of this four-fathered extravaganza 
fer one’s self. The incidents of it are romantic 
and numerous, and an air of vraisemblance char- 
acterizes them. It is entertainment for a couple 
ef hours, which is doubtless all those who wrote 
it expected it would prove, unless they have 
said to themselves that our good English cous- 
ins across the ocean, especially those with titles 
and seats in the House of Peers, may lay it down 
with thoughtful foreheads, (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

Mrs. L. B. Walford’s pleasant book, The Baby's 
Grandmother is superior to either “Mr. Smith” 
or “Pauline” ; a piquant, unpretentious, readable 
novel, unconventional in its leading situation 
and exhibiting excellent literary qualities 
throughout. The family group at the hospita- 
ble Overton Hall is made up with a nice eye for 
& reader’s love of contrast ; and if Mr. Challoner 
seems to us to savor a little more of private the- 
atricals than is happy in so even-tenored a do- 
mestic history, we could forgive many things 
more inartistic in so attractive a little book. 
(New York : Henry Holt & Co.) 


——— ~~ - 


THE MONTH'S MAGAZINES. 


Coup past and gone subscribers to Harper's 

in its earliest years have seen such a number in 
respect to its sixty illustrations as the October 
issue of the “giant of the monthlies,” how they 
would have exclaimed, and how awed would 
have been their calculations as to a commensu- 
rate subscription price. A considerable propor- 
tion of the articles are in continuation of others 
preceding them—as the third paper on “The 
Great Hall of William Rufus,” by the Rev. Tread- 
well Allen, a seventh installment of Mr. George 
Boughton’s picturesqne * Artist Strolla in Hol- 
land,” the drawings to which are equally beauti- 
ful whether they are his own or Mr. Rogers's, his 
collaborateur, and the eleventh portion of Mr. 
Roe's simple and entertaining novel, ‘ Nature’s 
Serial Story.” Of the illustrations to this, Mr. 
Gibson’s “A Woodland Path ” merits especial 
compliment. The story will not close for a few 
numbers yet. Mr. Frank R. Brown furnishes 
a sketch of Monterey, which embraces several 
bits of effective description of the street, mar- 
ket and industrial characteristics of that out-of- 
the-way community. Mr. Zogbaum’s “ A Home 
of Tommy Atkins” treats the topic of the 
English camp of Aldershot; Mr. John MacMul- 
len reviews the history of “ King’s College,” the 
drawings embellishing it being by Mr. Howard 
Pyle. Mr. Horace E. Scudder, himself so de- 
lightful a story-teller to young people, has a sub- 
ject made to his hand in “The Home of Hans 
Shristian Andersen,” and that he deals with it 
entertainingly goes without telling. The fiction 
and successive departments are alike deserving 
of the reader's time, 

Mr. Francis Parkman's name is so rarely 
met with nowadays in ur periodicals that his 
article in the Atlantic, on “‘ The Battle of Lake 
George,” full of his reggarch and admirable 
faculty of instructing his reader, is welcome. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes prints a poem of ex- 
treme beauty, ** Ave,” which will appear as the 
prelude to the ‘Illustrated Poems” ; and it would 
be hard for us te find him expressing himself 
more appropriately and characteristically than 
in the final verse : 





* Go, pictured rhymes, for loving readers meant; 
Bring back the smiles your jocund morning lent, 
And warm their hearts with sunbeams yet un- 

spent!” 

There are two papers dealing with the mystical 
and the supernatural ; Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell’s careful and clever examination into ‘The 
Relation of Fairies to Religion,” and Mr. Wil- 
liam Shields Liscomb’s study into the transfer 
of Hellenic and Roman divinities through wars 
and immigrations—‘‘The Migrations of the 
Gods.” In Miss Louise Imogen Guiney’s ex- 
pressive and not ill-timed plea for a better rec- 
ognition of Leigh Hunt's place in our literature, 
the reader will be interested in her eqnable 
summing up of the “ Harold Skimpole” veri- 
similitude, which so afflicted many of Hunt's 
friends and annoyed Mr. Dickens's more sensi- 
tive admirers. Miss Guiney says: 

“Tt is a pity to confess the casual reciprocity be- 
tween an odious character in fiction and a man of 
such sane and upright temper as Leigh Hunt; and 
the admission certaimly should never be made to 
those who do not understand, besides this irreson- 
cilable difference between the two, Charles Dickens’s 
methods of appropriating remnants of real life for 
his novels, and the jaws whereby the transferring of 
such material is fair and desirable. Dickens was 
a little practical in this respect; he could not lose 
the chance ofa favorable effect. . - To him 
Hunt offered extremely tempting oddities; and for 
Hunt, at the same time, he had a cordial regard 
which had been more than once proven.” 

Celia Thaxter has a poem, ‘In Tuscany,” of 
great charm; and there are a full complement 
of excellent articles, in various departments of 
literary work, by Bradford Torrey, George 

Houghton (a fine paper on “Washington and 

His Companions Viewed Face to Face”), Edith 

M, Thomas, J. Howard Corbyn and others. The 

Contributor’s Club evinces its usual degree of 

anonymous merit. 





Lippincott’s October number begins with s 
pleasing and handsomely illustrated paper by 
D. D. Banta, on the famous “Pictured Rocks.” 
The ‘ Persona! Reminiscences of Charles Reade,” 
by Mr. John Coleman, are concluded ; a touching 
account of the dead author’s last days being a 
part of it. Equally interesting from a quite dif- 
ferent standpoint is 8. H. H. Byers’s paper on 
the system of instruction promoted by the emi. 
nent Swiss teacher, Mr. Frederick Von Beust, a 
nephew of Froebel—principal of a veritable 
“School Without Text Books,” except Nature 
herself. Eunice W. Felton’s statement concern- 
ing the “Industries of Modern Greece” is ex- 
ceedingly readable and useful. According to 
precedent, fiction engrosses much space in our 
orange-covered contemporary, the main inter- 
est naturally centering in the continued novel- 
ette, ‘A Week in Killarney,” by *‘ the Duchess.” 
Miss Caroline R. Corson also has an amusing 
sketch “A Lesson in Hochdeutsch” and Eliza- 
beth G. Martin, another in a more serious key, 
‘* Headstrong.” The reviews, in this number, of 
late bouks are especially good. 

The twenty-eighth volume of The Cen 
tury is concluded with the number which lies 
before us. The enormous advance in pictorial 
art which the past five or six years of the peri- 
odical have signalized is tuo well recogniged for 
more than allusion here ; and such superb graphic 
work as the portrait of Mme. Rosa: Bonheur, in 
this October issue, or accompaniments to it, like 
the views of remains of Colonial architecture 
included in Dr. Eggleston’s enjoyable paper on 
‘Social Conditions in the Colonies,” promise 
well for the beauty of future numbers. It is 
not often that we havea more sprightly and 
spirited account of army life in camp during 
our Civil War than Mr. George F. Williams, a 
correspondent on many battle fields, affords us 
in his “‘ Lights and Shadows of Army Life.” A 
critical article upon Austin Dobson, from the 
pen of Mr. J. Brander Matthews, Mr. W. J. 
Stillman’s ‘On the Track of Ulysses,” and Pro- 
fessor Langley’s fine astronomical study of the 
sun and its photosphere, are important features. 
Mr. Eugene V. Smalley enters into the history 
of the rite and fall of the recent ‘Coeur 
d’ Aléne” mines excitement, and Dr. Washington 
Gladden contributes a discussion of deep in- 
terest, in support of the increase of wealth in 
the world as due to the advance of Christianity. 
The department of “Open Letters” is a par- 
ticularly large and full one, embracing short 
papers upon ‘Arctic Exploration” (its effec- 
tiveness) by Prof. J. E. Nourse ; ‘‘ The Bombard- 
ment of Alexandria,” by Stone Pasha; Mr. 
Eugene Thayer's spirited little talk on ‘‘ Congre- 
gational Singing,” and some comments on the 
* Ku-Klux Klan” bugaboo, The last chapters of 
Mr. Cable’s “Dr. Sevier,” and Mr. Boyesen’s 
novelette, ‘‘A Problematic Character,” are 
notable in the fiction of the number. 


 — 


....Mr. W. 8. Blachet ought not to remain un- 
known ; not, at least, if the production of a 
vagary wilder than any before known, and stu- 
pendous in its assumptions and emptiness, can 
give a valid claim to be recognized. All that 
has ever been written on the Pyramids, the Zo- 
diac, the lost Atlantis, and the interpretation of 
prophecy combined has less of the genuine craze 
for extravagance than what this author puts into 
the 336 pages of his richly illustrated and su- 
perbly manufactured octavo of Hesearches into 
the Lost Histories of America; or, The Zodiac 
Shown to be an Old Terrestrial Map in Which the 
Allantic Isle is Delineated so that Light can be 
Thrown upon the Obscure Histories of the Earth- 
works and Ruined Cities of America. Itishard 
to believe that this extraordinary book is not a 
too closely-veiled satire of some kind. But it is 
too sadly sober for that. It starts with the 
familiar old Hindu map of the world, with a ring 
around it to represent the Suvarna Shum, or 
Land of Gold, with the desolation of dark waters 
lying beyond, and an opening in it to pass 
through into them. This opening or chasm he 
identifies as the Caribbean Sea, and, having fixed 
this point, it isa simple matter to discover the 
two continents of America, badly drawn out 
of shape into something like a worm on the 
point of devouring his own tail, but still un- 
mistakably American, end here proved to have 
been known to the ancients. Having made 
this find en the map, he makes it again 
in the classic literature, and then passes 
to his confirmation strong and sure in the Zodi- 
ac, which is identified as an ancient terrestrial 
map. Our last struggle over the Zodiac was 
with an attempt to prove it an inspired revela- 
tion of God to the Patriarchs, which prefigured, 
in its symbols, the history of the world, and rep- 
resented the substantial doctrines of Christian- 
ity. It isa long descent for the Zodiac to come 
down from such a hight to the low estate of a 
piece of terrestrial geography, and then be 
quoted in support of the proposition that Apollo 
is an American invention, and that Esculapius 
is nothing but the Mexican Texculipoca. The 
proof of this is partly zodiacal and partly philo- 
logical, and which is the more wonderful it is 
hard tosay. “The two names,” the anthor re- 
marks, “ are virtually the same, It is true the 
Mexican God has the letter 7’ at the commence- 
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ment of the name ; but Zsoulapius is often writ- 
ten with a diphthong Z. In theordinary trans- 
formation of names and words a diphthong im- 
plies a lost consonant.” This is delicious, and 
only to Be equaled by the author himself in iden- 
tifying the Titans with the Totonacques, Japetus 
with the Zapotecs and Zoltecs, Atlas with the 
Aztlans. Atlas he holds to have been the author 
of that geographical wonder, the Zodiac, which, 
in the course of the ages-has become astronomic. 
He was a genuine Central American, who re- 
moved from this country into Morocco, and on 
the way, in company with other Americans, first 
opened the way to Ireland, on which so many of 
their ‘descendants have been flowing back to us. 
“The Mayas of Yucatan,” he tells us, in cross- 
ing into Ireland, must have settled in Mayo, and 
have given their own name to the land, for the 
country is full of the name of the God Baal, 
Balla, Ballyglan, Ballymote, and others.” (Lon- 
don ; Triibner & Co. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.) A far better book on the same 
general subject, but which makes a more sober ure 
of the evidence, is The Discoveries of America to 
the Year 1525, by Arthur James Weiss, M.A. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) Mr. Weiss has produced a 
volume with much in it to interest an American 
reader and with some things in it to mislead him. 
He has little fixed and definite criticism to guide 
him through the perplexities of aboriginal 
periods, and show him how to treat mythical 
histories or such narratives as Plato’s account 
of Atlantis. His first sentence assures the 
reader that ‘‘the oldest Scriptures, sacred and 
profane, attest the antiquity of the red race.” 
It is true that the Hebrew of Adam implies that 
he was red ; but that description is applied out of 
the Bible to Aryan raves, and cannot bé relied on 
to designate the red or copper color, which alone 
would give the passage the application sought 
for in this citation. Conclusions are drawn 
from Herodotus and from Plato’s reproduction 
of Egyptian tradition reported to him through 
Solon, which are beyond the evidence. But the 
Icelandic traditions of American discoveries by 
the Northmen, receive as vigorous handling as 
Mr. Bancroft would give them; and a specific 
denial is entered that these navigators can be 
proved to have touched the United States shore. 
The story of Marco Polo is told in a full, interest- 
ing way, though we cannot make the dates hang 
together in the following statement (p. 52): 

“In 1260, the two brothers, Nicolo and Maffeo 

Polo, departed from Constantinople, on a trading 
expedition to the Euxine Sea. In 1269 they 
returned. . . . On their arrival in Venice, Nic- 
olo found that his wife had died in giving birth to 
his son Marco, then a lad of fifteen years.” 
Marco was born in 1250, was nineteen years old 
when his father first saw him, and in 1271, when 
he was twenty-one years old, went off, with his 
father and uncle Maffeo, on the renowned ab- 
sence of twenty-four years in the East. The 
account of Columbus and his successors is 
worked out in the main from original narratives, 
with the vivid and quaint simplicity that results 
from the free use of material of this kind. The 
author has explored diligently these sources, and 
quotes freely from them, not only to illustrate 
the New World that was being disclosed, but the 
impression it made on the credulous, supersvi- 
tious and wondering discoverers. Some of the 
most curious matter in the volume is drawn 
from ancient maps; as, for example, that of the 
German cartographer, Johann Ruysch, in Ptol- 
emy’s geography, printed at Rome in 1508, said 
to be the earliest engraved chart of the fields 
explored by Columbus and his followers. On 
the upper right margin of this map, the Arctic 
pole is said to be a high magnetic rock, about 
one hundred miles (thirty German miles) in cir- 
cumference, with a sea surging around, as if 
pouring downward from a vase, and with two 
inhabited islands about it. This use of rare 
maps and the copies given of them, and the 
information derived from them, is a prominent 
feature of the work. The volume brings to- 
pether information which otherwise would lie 
widely apart, scattered through books, many of 
which are rare, and many others inaccessible to 
general readers. The extracts made irom an- 
cient. chronicles are intmoduced skillfully into 
the text, which contains a large variety of matter 
collécted from the chronicles on which the 
author has drawn so freely. It will prove a wel- 
come and useful addition to the history of the 
New World. Asa piece of book-making, it is a 
model of solid and substantial good work, 





..+» The Course of Empire is an exhibition of 
the ‘ Outlines of the Chief Political Changes in 
the History of the World, Arranged by Centu- 
ries,” by Charles Gardner Wheeler. It is difficult 
to see on what ground of propriety he applies 
the name of a varivrum to the compilations coi- 
lected from prominent writers to illustrate the 
history. A variorum, besides being limited to a 
commentary, must imply an exhibition of all re- 
spectable opinion upon each individual passage, 
while these illustrations are simply excerpts 
strung together in a sort of paraliel to the text. 
The work is not one of much value, It expands 
on familiar points, as the battle of Marathon, 
and where it is brief shrinks into barren vague- 
ness. A fair example is the statement, on p. 4: 


“The stationary and unprogressive character of 
much of Oriental society places it outside of the 





great current of world progress which it is the office 
of the general historian to describe. Only those 
Eastern people, even of the Caucasian race, which 
have been brought into close connection with the 
Western world, have much interest to us, and they 
principally in the degree of their connection with 
European civilization.” 


The contrast between the feeble generalizations, 
indecision and indefiniteness of this manual, as 
compared with Mr. Tillinghast’s edition of Carl 
Ploeiz’s “ Epitome of Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern History,” noticed in our columns last 
week, is the difference between achievement and 
failure. (James R. Osgood & Co.) 


—_ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A new novel by “The Duchess,” entitled 
“ Doris,” is in the press of Lippincott & Co. 





...-The success of the Literary Life, edited 
by Will M. Clemens, seems continued. It isa 
bright little journal. 


....Mr. Francis Bret Harte has promised to 
send a sketch, *‘Sarah Walker,” to the Holiday 
number of Longman’s, 


...“* Human Intercourse” is the name of Mr. 
Hamerton’s new volume. It is inscribed “to 
the memory” of Mr. Emerson. 


....“*The Princess Casamassima,” Mr. Henry 
James’s new transatl:ntic novel, is said to be his 
longest and most carefully elaborated work of 
fiction. 


....We are interested in noting that the sec- 
ond volume of Mr. John Bach McMasters’ * His- 
tory of the People of the United States,” is fairly 
ready for publication, after a long and una- 
voidable delay. 

...-Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls announce a 
manual of social usages, *‘The Mentor,” by 
Alfred Ayres, and a new volume of holiday 
stories by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, as two of 
their forthcoming publications. 


....Dr. Edward Channing, instructor in his- 
tory in Harvard College, contributes to the sec- 
ond series (No, 10) of the Johns Hopkins Univers 
sity Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
a monograph on ‘Town and County Government 
in the English Colonies of North America.” The 
essay secured the Harvard Toppan Prize for 1888. 


....Mr. Walter Satterlee, of New York, the 
well-known artist, has furnished twenty-eight 
of the illustrations for a holiday book entitled 
“ Stories in Rhyme for Holiday Time,” by E. J. 
Wheeler, to be issued by Funk & Wagnalls; The 
illustrations are said to be excellent i 8 


Pp 


of the artist’s most striking work in this line, 





....One of the correspondents of Noles and 
Queries thinks that Lovelace’s lines : 
** Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bara a cage,” 
may have been suggested by Shakespeare : 
“ Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive of the strength of spirit.” 
(“Julius Cesar,” I, ili.”) 


....Owing to the pressure of editorial and 
other duties, Dr. Theodore L. Flood, of The 
Chautauquan, has resigned his position of regis- 
trar of the Chautauqua University. Richard 8. 
Holmes, Esq., A. M., of Auburn, N. Y., has been 
appointed to fill his place, and will immediately 
remove to Plainfield, N. J., to conduct the official 
correspondence ot the University. 


....-Mr. Thomas Whittaker’s little social al- 
bum, Queries and Confessions, is not the guide 
to auricular confession it might be guessed, 
from the title, to be, but a neat little manual of 
questions, with blanks for replies, for the quiet 
amusement of an evening at home. It is illus- 
trated, in a dainty way, with drawings of differ- 
ent kinds of grasses in great variety. 


...-The popularity attained by Sir James 
Caird’s ‘‘ India, The Land and the People,” has 
induced Messrs, Cassell & Company to publish a 
new and enlarged edition which, will be ready in a 
few days. Sir James Caird was the English mem- 
ber of the Indian Famine Commission, in which 
capacity he visited all the provinces of India and 
had rare opportunities for studying the condition 
of the people as affected by the actions of gov- 
ernment, and his book is filled with information 
that the ordinary traveler would have found it 
impossible to secure, The same firm have in press 
anew series of juvenile books, “The World in 
Pictures,” in three profusely illustrated volumes 
— All the Russias,” “Chats about Germany,” 
and ‘‘ Land of the Pyramids ””—being a compan- 
ion series to the “‘ Wonderland Library,” which 
has proved so popular among the young people. 


....The first year of the popular The English 
Lllustrated Magazine is signalized by the appear- 
ance of a handsome volume, In glancing over 
the twelve numbers of the periodical thus bound 
together one cannot but take pleasure in the ex 
cellent literary material included, and note that 
the wvod-cuts are somewhat superior to the ma- 
jority of illustrations in British magazines. 
Among the articles may be mentioned Miss Mu- 
lock’s series of travel papers, ‘‘An Unsentimental 
Journey Through Cornwall” ; Mr, Austin Dob- 
son’s “Tour of Covent Garden”; the careful 
discussion of “The Royal Collection of ‘Minia- 
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tures at Windsor Castle,” by R. Holmes; Mr. A. 
J. Hipkins’s ‘’The Pianoforte and its Precur- 
sors”; “‘ Shakespeare in the Middle Temple,” by 
the Rev. Alfred Airger; “ Rossetti’s Influence in 
Art,” (which includes*more sketches from his 
paintings and drawings than any article yet in 
print) by J. Comyns Carr, and Mr. Benjamin 
Scott's entertaining ‘‘ The Weasel and his Fam- 
ily.” Other familiar names on the list of con- 
tributors are Henry James, Henry W. Lucy, 
William Morris, Grant Allen, Andrew Lang, H. 
Sutherland Edwards, Theodore Watts, Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, and Archibald Forbes. The 
serial story for the volume was Miss Yonge’s 
‘The Armourer’s Prentices.” There is one 
characteristic of the English Illustrated by which 
our own monthlies may pattern—each number 
contains just enough matter—never too much. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntro- 
duced wnte the size and ferm os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, eto. 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inehes and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 

An Outline of the Future Religion of the World. 
By T. Lioyd Stanley. 84xd'4, pp. xi, 588, 
New York and London: G. P. Putaam’s Sons. 8 00 
A Dream of the Adirondacks and Other Poems, 
By Helen Hinsdale Rich, #x4%, pp. xi, 171. 
TN nixcihteiindreugnsviannesdeenaaeneneres 1 25 
Poems, A ony Hunt McCaleb, 7x4, pp. viii, 
Bh. BPR ccccscceccgctecsuccsesccccess cocee 1 2 
“The Por ed > a & in grime. Pauperism, 
Disease and Hered Rk. L, Dugdale, 
Member of the ~~ *ay ommittee of the 
Prison Association, N. With an Introduc- 
tion A a M. 2 Bount. Correspondin, 
Secre' Priso Associa.ion of N. 
Fourth "Zaition, xb, PP, vill, 120. ‘The 
GETED. oc cccecenepsecocccccocncecscesecoceseeseveseos 125 
The Children of Issachar. A Story of pronase 
and remedies. 6%4x4%, pp. v, 29/7. Thesame. 1 0 
The True Issue, By E. J. Donnell. (pein 
of the Day.—X VI.) 734x544, pp. 79. The same. 
The English Illustrated Magazine, 1883—1+84, 
4x8, » Pp. viii, 74. New York: Macmillan 








Lcemenenss opatedenenreeedansnaveskenibensetiahe 2 50 
The Works of Alfred Lord Ri tea Poet 
Laureate. 7x44. Vol. t IV. 
20. Thesame. Per vol,...........sccsssceseers 1% 


The Armourer's sete es. By Charlotte M. 
xenge, author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
tc. 736x4%4, pp. xi, 348, The same.............. 1 50 
A Diotions of Music and Musicians,  ' Emi- 
ent Writers, English and Foreign. ited 
by ¢ Soonye a D.C.L. Sx5%, PP. 128, 


A Red Wallflower ‘By ‘the autbor ‘of “The Wide, 

Wide World.” 744x4%, pp. 650. New York 

Robert Carter i NN cceniadencucana che 1 76 
Joyful i Thcough ope. AStory. By me mmehe A. 

L, G 56X5, pp. 340. The sai 
The mt oe os the City, and the Worken rs of To- 

day, Sy Pear! Fisher. With Introduction b 

H. ‘Sincieir Paterson, M.D. 744x4%, pp, vil, 

GE, BOO GRID cave cccccs cocccceseccoccepceceteces 125 
The Shoes of Peace. By Anna B. Warner, author 

of “ The Melody of the Twenty-third Psalm.” 

GEx6, DP. 15B. TRC GRRE, .. ccccecccccccccccscces 0 765 
Teachings and Counsels. remy Bhoogioupente 

Sermons. With a Pr mt 

Garfield. PL pee. Hors sine, } D. D, LL.D. 1% 


x44, pp. vi, 39. ork: Charles Scrib- 

EW WOU, vcs cvrccccessccscenececcascone weseocees 1 50 
The Story of Viteau. By Fran B. Stockton au- 

thor s.; "A Jolly ellowshtp.” ‘ed Knee Ihlus- 

tra 36x4%, pp. 198. The same............ 1 50 


In amie Studies in Story Telling. i 

Brander Matthews and H.C. Bunner. texas, 
SE WE Gen. se ecercecedevibecee$ssccecsce 10 

A Nosusaiiote Bambles About Home. B. Oharies 

746x4%, pp. 48). New York 

pt ---y & Co 

Selected Prose Writings of ay Milton. With 

an introductory Essay by Benes Myers. 
6x3%4, PP. xxx, 258. The same,....... 1 25 

Allan Dare and Robert le Diable. ‘A "Romance. 
By Admiral Porter, 9x6, pp, %. Thesame,. 0 25 

A Dictionary of the English Language. By the 

Rev, James Stormonth, Part VI. (Franklin 

Square Library.) 11x8, pp. 56. New York: 
I hnnctéaun wh dtteididuiniiietiteeteiada 0 25 

Between the Heather andthe Northern Sea. A 

ovel. By M. Linskill, author of “ Cleve. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have Just Published 


Allan Dare and Robert 
le Diable. 


A ROMANCE, By Apmrrat Portrer. To 
be published in Nine Fortnightly Parts, 
octavo, each Part with an Illustration by 
Alfred Fredericks. Part One now ready. 
Price, 25 cents for each Part (a remittance 
of two dollars will insure the posting of the 
entire work as rapidly as published). 

The unusual length of this romance, which is re- 
markabie for its variety of inettens and mantle cae 
has determired its iesuel 
and Dumas’s * te Cristo,” “put 
resemblance to those books. 


II, 
A Naturalist’s Rambles 
About Home. 


By Cuaries C. Aspotr. 12mo, cloth, 485 
pager. Price, $1.50. 

This work poseesses a fascinating interest to all 
ce neerned in the study of natural history. It con- 
sists, as its title implies, of country walks and atudies 
Pd the habits uf the wild creatures of our woods and 

elds. It is an instructive and delightful volume. 


III. 
Selected Prose Writings of 


John Milton. 


With an Introductory Essay by Ernest 

Myers. Parchment Series, antique, gilt top. 
Price, $1.25. 

“ Nothing but praise is, Gue to the idea of including 

pms sy ae bins Mitton’ 's prose works in the Parch- 


ment Lib: ary selection 1s well made. 
— "it le" but recommendation. Pall “Mali 
Gazei 


For sale by all booksellers ; or, will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Three Strong New Books. 


TEACHINGS AND COU) COUNSELS: istieat 


Sermons, With a Discourse on President Garfield. 
By Marx Hopkins, D.D,, LL.D., 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


Among the famous men who have given advice and 
counsel to the young, the words of none carry more 
weight than those uttered by Dr. Septins. His sow 

has been prepared for youn Kid who 
assuming the duties gaa comp oun Dit ities vot lite, and 
who will welcome such wor om 
dressed to their best senses of manliness ¢ a, integrity: 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALIS 


8v0, 82. 





By Joun Raz, 
«M,. A. Crown 


of a sound yet 
social philosophy, without prejudice or ae ita 


“ A useful and ably-written book.”—London Satur- 


day Review. 
THE HIBBERT LECTURES FOR 1884, 


THE NAIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO 
AND PERU, By Prof. ALBERT REVILLE, 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 

Professor Reville has taken for his subject the 
ligions of the Mexicans and _ Peruvians at the time Of 
the Spanish Conquest, and describes the civilization, 
religious gone Mme oy institutions of these 
paoee of the New His treatment of the theme 

= peraer and historical rather than rn al, 

is, consequently, adapted for general reader: 


*,"For sale by all booeksellers, or sent, postpaid, upen 
receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


GLOBES, GLOBES. skeet 0's Eicon on ae 


A.C. Armstrong & Sop. 


HAVE NOW READY: 


MANUAL OF PREACHING. 


Lectures on Homiletics. By Rev. F, W. Fisx, 
D.D, Crown 8vo volume, $1.50, 


This work, by. F: Fisk, for the last sweet Be 
{ Sacred Rhetoric in Ohi 
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The aim has been to make the work, ina 
briefs rief and practical way,as helpful as possible to the 


ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TEXTS, 


Crown 8vo volume, 400 pages, $1,560, 

Thisis the FIFTH Volume of this Valuable Series, 
“THE CLERICAL LIBRARY,” which has met 
with Much Success both in Great Britain and this 
Country. 

NOW READY, NEW EDITIONS OF 


Outlines of Sermons on itt Testament, 
Gutt nes of Sermons on ¢ id  Fostament, 


utlines of S: 01 dren. 
uipit Prayers by , ELK, Clergymen. 
Each Volume complete in itsel’. Price, 81.50. 
Now Ready, SECOND Edition of 


SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, 


By Heway B, Smira, D.D., LL.D. Edited by Wm. 8, 
Karr, D.D. Octavo Volume, 660 pages. Price, $3.50, 


Copies sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


A.C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Bway, N. Y. 


Henry's Commentary for $10, 


a 1 Meg Commentary on the Bible. 


_ 
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WE, 00, GIST. ore vcceccevesocies «+ +810 00 
Another edition in large type, 5 vols., 4to, 
Gis ons 09 00enenenenee 2600008 wooas ty 


Still another edition, 9 vols., 8vo, cloth... 20 00 


Persons desiring to purchase this commentary 
can have a circular sent them without charge, 
giving a specimen page from each of these edi- 
tions, by sending us their address, 

“ King of Bible explorers yet."”—Cuyler. 


“First among the mighty, for general usefulness, 
we are ‘bound to mention Matthew fie enry.”—Spurgeon, 


“ Sperples x with ith jeg fy wisdom and incisive hu- 
mor,” —Rev, Di 


The Epistle to the Hebrews Explained. 
By the Kev. Samue ‘I’. Lowniz, D.D. 
Sic cdlccindtecaceseeeios ‘deinen <eeand $3 00 


Kitto’s Bible Ilustrations, BS vols....... 700 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS, 


580 Broadway, New} York 
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A. 8. BARNES & 0O.. Edu pati | Publishers, N.Y 
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An Increased Interest 
in Social Meetings 


Can be had from the use of Dr, Robinson's 
“Spiritual Songs for Social Worship.” “A very 
decided power in our prayer meeting,” is what 
one pastor calls it, Another says: ‘Its pres- 
ence in the vestry has materially increased the 
attendance upon our meetings.” The price is 
one great point. Here is a book of 558 choice 
hymns and 830 of the best tunes that can be col- 
lected, printed on tinted paper and strongly 
bound in full cloth, with red edges, for only 50 
cents. The hymn edition (full cloth, also) costs 
20 cents. It is widely used in mission churches 
as a book for all services, and for colleges and 
schools it is just what is needed. Yale and 
Princeton Theological Seminaries have adopted 
it. 146th thousand now ready. Send 50 cents 
fora sample copy to Tux Century Co,, 38 East 
17th Street, New York. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
N. TIBBALS’ SONS, 124 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Catalogues Free. 








New and Important Publications. 


CONCISE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


A concise history of Holland and Belgium, from the 


earliest times, in which the author goes over the ground 


covered by Motley in his standard histories of these most interesting countries, and brings the narrative 


down to the present time, 


By ALEXANDER Youna. 


Nearly 160 illustrations, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 84,00, 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


From the earliest times to the outbreak of the Revolution. 


For Schouls, Colleges and Families, Being an 


abridgment of M, Guizot's “Popular Bistory ot France from the Earliest Times.” With maps chroaolog- 
ical index, historical and genealogical tables, portraite, etc. By Gustave Masson, B.A., Assistant Master 


Harrow School. 1 vol, 8vc, cloth, 83.00, 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


JOSEPH COOK’S 


NEW BOOK. 


OCCIDENT. 


Ninth Volume of Boston Monday Lec-« 
tures. With Preludes on Current ean. $1.50 


*.* For sale booksellers. matt, 
Dard,on receipt of prin ba the wublokere ~- 





HOUGHTON, ON, MIFFLIN & CO.,Boston; . 


East 17th st., 
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A plete uniform edition of Oarlyle just issued, It contains a series of illustrations, consisting of etchings, 
steel engravings and photogravures, including portraits, historical views, etc, This edition will be printed 
from new type at the University Press. Cambridge, on finest laid parchment linen drawing paper, maie ex- 
pressly for the work, and will be absolutely limited to $75 copies, which willbe NUMBERED and REGISTERED 
and sold in complete sets only. 20 vols.,crown 8vo, full genuine parchment, with illuminated stamp, gilt 
tops, 870.00; 20 vols., crown 8vo0, vellum cloth, with illuminated stamp, gilt tops, $70.00. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF LONDON. 


With graphic stories of historic landmarks. By W. 
$1.50. 


H, Rrpatse, With 100 illustrations. lvol., 1émo, eloth: 


GREAT EVENTS OF THE WORLD. 


By BR, Warren Baown, A coacis2 narrative of the principalevents in the world’s history, with biograph 
ical sketches of the different persons connected withthem. Written in agraphic style, Fully illustrated” 


1 vol., 8v0, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid. on 


receipt of price by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass.; 





301—305 Washington Street, ‘ Opposite Old South,”? 


J. CHURCH &CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O 
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Religions _ Futelligence. 


THE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 
AT SARATOGA. 


Tue National Unitarian Conference began 
its Eleventh Biennial Session at Saratoga, 
in the Methodist Church, on Monday even- 
ing, Sept. 22d. The annual sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Horatio Stebbins, of 
San Francisco. On Tuesday morning the 
Hon. Dorman B. Eaton presided. The re- 
port of the General Council of the Confer- 
ence was presented by the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. K called to mind the fact 
that the Conference has been in existence 
twenty years. In the two years preceding 
its organization only fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars was contributed by Unita- 
rian Churches for their common purposes; 
in the lasttwo years, $428,000. During the 
twenty years there have been endowed An- 
tiech College, with $110,000, Meadville 
Theological School, with $75,000, and the 
Cambridge Divinity School, with $180,000. 
The report declared that, in other denomi- 
nations, there was progress of thought along 
Unitarian lines. 

The Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Secretary 
ofthe American Unitarian Association, sub- 
mitted the report of that body. The Rev. 
J. T. Sanderland, of Aun Arbor, Mich., 
gave a brief report on the condition of the 
Church in the West. The Rev. Geo. L. 
Chainey, of Atlanta, Ga., spoke of the 
newly organized Southern Conference. 
Wm. 8. Barnes, of Montreal, spoke of Uni- 
tarianism in Canada. Quebec, Montreal 
and Toronto has each a Unitarian Church, 
and efforts are made to form other congre- 
gations; but Unitarian ideas are not popular 
in Canada, and help from the United States 
is desired. The Hon. Horace Davis, of San 
Francisco, said the need of. the Pacific 
Slope was young, earnest, and persevering 
Unitarian preachers. 

The morning session closed with the re- 
ception of foreign delegations, as follows: 
From the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association—the Rev. Alfred W. Worth- 
ington, B.A., of Stourbridge, Secretary of 
the English National Conference; the Rev. 
John Roberts, B.A., of Cheltenham; the 
Rev. R. Travers Herford, B,A.; Michael 
Hunter, Jr., of Sheffield, late President of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. From the German Protestant Union— 
The Rev. Dr. Schramm, pastor of Cathedral 
of Bremen. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to a mis- 
sionary meeting. It was opened with re- 
marks by the chairman of the evening, the 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association. The Rev. 
J. H. Crocker, of Madison, Wis., asked 
aid toward the erection of a Unitarian 
Church in that city. The Rev. R. R. Ship- 
pen spoke of the condition of different 
Unitarian enterprises in the Middle States. 
The Rev. George L. Chainey, of Atlanta, 
Ga., spoke in regard to the Negroes and 
poor whites of the South. The Rev. Jenkin 

L. Jones, ex-Secretary of the Western Con- 
ference, spoke of the necessity for help in 
the Mississippi Valley, and through the 
West generally. The contribution boxes 
were passed so that the feelings of the 
audience might be practically tested. 

On Wednesday morning, after a well-at- 
tended devotional meeting of an hour, 
business was resumed with a report oo 
**The Relations between the National Con- 
ference and the Unitarian Association,” 
which were declared satisfactory and re- 
quiring no change. The Wade School pro- 
ject was next considered. There was offered 
a lot of land in Cleveland, O., and $850,000 
for an endowmeat, on condition that the 
Unitarians raise $150,000 more, making 
half a million in all. It was decided tbat 
it was inexpedient to undertake the work. 
Verbal reports regarding the theological 
school at Meadville were given by Pro- 
fessor Livermore and Trustee Huidekoper. 
The Rev. J. H. Allen, of Cambridge, Mass., 
read an essay,on ‘“‘What New England 
Congregationalism Really Meant.” The 
Rev. Brooke Herford followed, on ‘ Our 
Unitarian Congregationalism; How we 
may Strengthen the Work.” He advocated 
local missionary associations, and also a 
Chureh Building Loan Fund like that of 
the Methedists. He would build not only 
Unitarian, but also Union churches. The 





Rev. Thos. R, Slicer spoke of his connection 
with the Loan Fund when he was in the 
Methodist ministry. He did not believe in 
the Union church plan. The Rev. E. E. 
Hale urged that a subscription for $20,000 
be at once started, to aid Church enterprises 
already before the meeting. Mr. Wood- 
bury, of Providence, and the Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds discussed the topic. During the 
proceedings the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton 
condemned cheering in religious gather- 
ings. This was not a political convention, 
and cheering here was as much out of place 
as in the churches at home. 

On Wednesday evening was the Sunday- 
school sestion, the Rev. Henry G. Spauld- 
ing, Secretary of the Unitarian Sunday- 
school Society, being in the chair. Mrs. 
Leonard, Secretary of the Western Society, 
gave a report on the work in the West. 
The Rev. John Snyder spoke on ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of the Parents to the Sunday-school.” 
The Hon, Spaulding Davis, of San Fran- 
cisco, the Rev. Mr. Utter, of Chicago, Mr. 
Baldwin, of Boston, and the Rev. Mr. St. 
John, were the remaining speakers. The 
gathering was a large one. 

Thursday’s session was opened with a de- 
votional meeting, led by the Rev. M. J. Sav- 
age, of Boston. The Committee on Nomi- 
nations, through the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, of Boston, submitted its report, which 
was adopted as follows: President, Samuel 
F. Miller, Washington. Vice-Presidents, 
John D. Long, Massachusetts; G. W. Mc- 
Crary, Kansas; Samuel M. Felton, Penn- 
sylvania; Horace Davis, California; George 
Adams, Illinois. Council, H. P. Kidder, 
Massachusetts; Fred L. Hosmer, Ohio; 
Dorman B. Eaton, New York; Edward W. 
Clark, Pennsylvania; George A. Thayer, 
Ohio; James DeNormandie, Massachusetts ; 
Mrs. M. A. Hemingway, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Anna Clarke, Massachusetts; the Rev. 
Jenken D. Jones, Illinois; Minot J. Sav- 
age, Massachusetts, and the. Rev. J. C. 
Levnard, Missouri, Secretary, the Rev. 
Russell N. Bellows, New York. Treasurer, 
William H. Reed, Boston. Committee on 
Fellowships, Eastern States, the Revs. C. 
C. Everett, E. B. Wilson and Brooke Her- 
ford. Middle States, the Revs. George W. 
Cutler, 8. B. Calthorp and N. M. Mann. 
Western States, 8. T. Sunderland, J. R. 
Effinger and George Batchelor. Pacific 
States, the Revs. Horatio Stebbins, Thomas 
L. Eliot and Mr. Jackson. 


Resolutions were adopted, recommend- 
ing the organization of State Conferences 
and the appointment of State Missionaries. 
The Rev. James Freeman Clarke read a 
paper on ‘‘ Unitarian Church Planting.” 
This was followed by an address by Mr. 
Frederick L. Ames. The Business Com- 
mittee recommended the establishment of a 
Church Building Fund. Upward of $20,- 
000 was pledged on the spot by different 
persons, in aid of Unitarian enterprises in 
Madison, Des Mvines, Minneapolis and 
Chicago. Robert 8. Peabody, of Boston, 
read a paper on Unitarian Church Building. 

Thursday evening was devoted to the 
meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary Con- 
ference, Miss May in the chair. Addresses 
were made by the presiding officer, Mrs. 
Sunderland, of the Western Women’s Con- 
ference, Mrs. Fayette Smith, of Cincinnati, 
Miss Channing, of Mass., and others. 

On Friday morning the report was made 
that credentials had been handed in by 522 
delegates, representing 212 churches, and 
that it was estimated that the full number 
in attendance had been fully 2,000. A 
temperance resolution was passed. It was 
resolved to raise $50,000 for the mission 
work of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. . 

The subject of education was then taken 
up, addresses being made by the Rev. Wim. 
D. Johnson, Secretary cf Education of the 
African Methodist Church, the Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, missionary of the American Unitarian 
Association for Southern Education, 
General Armstrong, of Hampton, Va., and 
Mr. Shippen, of Chicago, who spoke in 
glowing terms of Mr. Mayo’s work. 

The order for the closing session on Fri- 
day evening included the sermon by the 
Rev. George Ware Briggs, D.D., of Mass., 
and a Farewell Sociable at the United 
States Hotel. 


_—_ 





—_ 


We spoke, last week, of Monday’s and Tues- 
day's sessions of the Conference of the Evangel- 


¢al Alliance at Copenhagen. On Wednesday 

morning, Professor Christlieb, of Bonn, read a 

paper on “‘ The Religious Indifference Existing 

among Various Classes, and the Best Means of 

Meeting It.” The picture drawn was, in some 
parte, dark. He believed there were now nrore 

atheists in Paris than in any city at any former 

time. But in no Christian countty Were things 

so bad asin Germany; and the speaker's voice 
faltered, and he was so deeply moved that it was 
difficult for him to proceed. But there was, he 
said, ué ground fordespair. Dr. Marshall Lang, 
of Glasgow, followed, on the same topic. The 
Rev. Prof. Redford, of London, followed 
with a paper on ‘‘ Christian Methods of Dealing 
with Modern Social Problems.” The afternoon 
and evening were devoted to an excursion to 
Roskilde, whose old Cathedral is a burial place 
of Danish kings, A thousand delegates 
and friends went by special train; and it is 
said that fifteen thousand people were gath- 
ered there. The occasion was made a 
popular holiday, and all the arrangements were 
conceived and executed in a gorgeots and splen- 
did manner. The guests, each wearing a badge 
of the Danish national colors, were received by 
a procession of local officials and escorted to the 
Cathedral, where a service was held. The in- 
spection of the historic building, refreshments 
and social intercourse in the park, and an ex- 
quisite sacred concert in the Cathedral in tke 
evening filled out the day. On Thursday mora- 
ing there was read a paper prepared by the Rev. 
William Arthur, M.A., of England, on ‘The 
Divinity and Atonement Work of Our Lord 
Essential to Christian Faith” ; also one prepared 
by Professor McVickar, of Montreal, on ‘‘ Modern 
Unbelief and the best Means of Counteracting 
it.” Then came an address by Canon Glynn, of 
England, who was introduced as one of the 
fathers of the Alliance. Then came an- 
other address, on ‘‘ Modern Unbelief,” by Dr. 
Sinclair Patterson, of London. There were 
present the King and Queen of Greece 
and the Crown Prince and Princess of Den- 
mark. At the same time, in another hall, Pro- 
fessor Godet, of Neuchatel, delivered an address 
on ‘‘ The Basis and Authority of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures.” Dr. Fabri, of Germany, 
and Professor Myrberg, of Sweden, followed, on 
‘* Primitive Christian Simplicity.” In the after- 
noon “The Harmony of Science and Revela- 
tion” was discussed by Prebendary Anderson, of 
Bath, England, and the Rev. E. R. Conder, D.D., 
of Leeds. In the evening, in the large hall, a 
paper was read by the Rev. R. 8. Ashton, of 
London, en “ Liberal Giving in Support of the 
Work of the Lord,” Pastor Storjohrnn gave an 
account of the Sailors’ Mission, and Pastor 
Kotschy spoke on “ Charitable Work in South 
Germany and Austria.” In another hall Pastor 
Holck and the Rev. Dr. Dalton, of St. Peters- 
burg, treated of “Christian Responsibility in 
Regard to the Prevailing Immorality.” Mr. F. 
J. Hartiey, of England, spoke on Sunday- 
schools, It may also be remarked that, in the 
afternoon, under the presidency of Lord Rad- 
stock, the well-known evangelist, a meeting for 
the promotion of holiness was held at the Be- 
thesda Rooms, at which several stirring and de- 
vout addresses were delivered by the Rev. J. B. 
Fuggis, M.A., Major-General Field, etc. At the 
same time, ina large room in the Storm Gad- 
eain, an address in German was delivered by 
Pastor Waldenstrom, and one in English by 
Dr. Mystrom, which meeting was also fairly 
attended. On Friday, the Rev. D. M. Mitch- 
ell, uf Scotland, spoke on “‘The Duty of 
the Church in Relation to Foreign Mis- 
sions,” and the Rev. Dr. White, of the 
Religious Tract Society on “Christian Lit- 
erature a8 a Missionary Agency.” Then was 
read a paper by the Rev. Dr. Gritton, of London, 
on “‘ The Lord’s Day ; its Place and Power.” In 
the English section Pastor De Le Roi, of Ger- 
many, spoke on missions to the Jews, and Dr. 
Van Ryn, of Holland, on missions in Dutch 
colonies. At the closing meeting Saturday even- 
ing, the Rev. Dr. Clemance, of London, spoke 
on the “ Baptism of the Holy Ghost,” and the 
presiding officer, Dr. Kalkar, on the work of the 
Alfiance. Speeches were also made by Count Bern- 
stoff and M. Monod. The resolution adopted re- 
garding religious liberty and the treatment of 
the Salvation Army, reads as follows: “The 
Evangelical Alliance, while reserving its opinion 
regarding the methods adopted by the Salvation 
Army in promoting thcir evangelistic work, pro- 
tests against the violations of religious liberty 
which have taken place on the occasion of certain 
meetings of the Salvation Army in Switzerland.” 
Ia conclusion it may be said that the Copen- 
hagen Conference has been a great success in 
the value of the papers read, and in the public 
attention they have commanded, It has given 
new strength to the Alliance. 


....-The American Spiritualist Association, or- 
ganized last year, held its annual meeting on 
the camp greunds of the New England Spiritu- 
alists at Lake Pleasant, Montague, Mass., Aug. 
Qist and 28d, 1884. Delegations were present 
from the Southern States and from England. 
Systematic efforts are proposed to organize local 
societies and to disseminate spiritualist litera- 





ture. 


Missions, 


THe operations of the Mahdi, in the Sa- 

dan, ate watched not only by politicians, but 

also by the friends of the mission cause. 

Should he be successful in establishing himself aa 
prophet and in gaining the adherence that mil-+ 

itary success would bring, then a day of grief will 
come for the mission work in Abyssinia. Sdarcely 
in any country do we find sadder records of mis- 
sionary toil and labor than in Ethiopia, “the 
Switzerland of Africa.” From the efforts of 
the Jesuits in the sixteenth century, down Wo the 
labors of the Basle and the English societies in 
the present, the work has been a thankless task, 
followed by disappointment and defeat. Since 
the énthronement of the present king, John II, 
the dawn of a better day seems to have ap- 
peared ; and, notwithstanding the contradictory 
reports that reach us, concerning his abilities 
and inclinations, it is very evident that he is a 

man of heroic and well meaning character. He 
boasts of having baptized 100,000 Gallas, 
60,000 to 70,000 Mohammedans, and 30,000 Gen. 
tiles. He has permitted the establishment of & 
mission school at Massowah by the Swedes, in 
which 150 Abyssinian children receive instruc- 
tion. His zeal for the cause of Christianity, 
and decision in its defense, seem clear, from # 
remarkable letter which he sent to the Mahdi, 
when the latter sent to him a proposal for 
friendship and peace. The answer of John 
reads as follows : 

** May the writing of John, the chosen of the Lord, 
the King of Zion, the King of the Kings of Ethiv- 
pia, come into the hands of the one who is the 
prophet of the Moslems. Thanks to the God of our 
saints and the petition of our Lady ef Zion, I and 
my army are well. Praised be the grace of the 
Most High! How dost thou fare? Thou hast writ- 
ten: ‘I am a great prophet; I do not desire to seek 
a quarrel with thee; let peace be between us.’ I 
do not know whether it is the will of God that there 
should be war between us. But what difference 
does that make? Are we not warring with each 
other inour hearts? I am a Christian and thou art 
aMosiem. Where I am, thou canstnot be. Then, 
where thou art, I cannot live in peace. Written in 
the camp of Michael Debra.” 

A deadly enmity has ever existed between the 
Christians of Abyssinia and the Mohammedans ; 
and should the cause of the False Prophet pros- 
per, a repetition of the calamity of 350 years ago, 
when the Moslems overran the country from the 
South and destroyed everything before them, is 
to be feared. Missionary enterprises, too, have 
something at stake in the Eastern Africa turmoil. 


....The friends of the foreign mission cause 
in Europe are just now on the qui vive as to the 
operations and outcome of a new’ movement 
that is as unique as it is significant. Itis a fact 
beyond dispute, that the great and good work of 
spreading the Gospel news among the nations of 
the world has been exclusively performed by the 
conservative and confessional elements of Chris- 
tianity, and that those who claim to represent 
the liberal views, of various shades, in matéers of 
religion, have been, if not directly in op position 
to mission work, yet apathetic and indifferent to 
its interests. The liberal sections of the German 
Church, especially a number of prominent mem- 
bers of the Prolestantenverein, seem to have felt 
the sting of this accusation, and have taken the 
initiatory step toward the prosecution of mission 
work from their standpoint. An appeal to this 
effect was, some months ago, published, and the 
result is ax. ‘* Allgemeine Evangelisch- Protestant- 
ischer Missionsverein,” in which a number of 
professors of Jenaand Heidelberg, the two most 
liberal theological faculties of Germany, are the 
chief workers. The new society over against the 
distinctly scriptural and confessional basis of 
other societies, is based upon “ the broadest foun- 
dation of general Evangelical Protestant convic- 
tions.” Itin no wise desires to be considered 
an opposition association to the existing mission 
societies. On the contrary, in its appeal it ac- 
knowledges the duty devolving upon all Chris- 
tianity of engaging in mission work, and recog- 
nizes ‘with the highest regard and gratitude, 
the great blessing which the mission work so far 
has achieved.” The new%society shows all the 
vigor of youth. Conferences have been held, 
especially in Thuringia, branch societies have 
been organized, and unofficially a connection 
with the Bramo Somaj, of India, has been 
sought, The organ of these reformatory Eaet 
Indians welcomes the new movement, but adds: 
“We fear that the clinging to the Christian 
name will prove to be an element of weakness, 
as was the case with Parker, of America, and the 
Unitarians of England.” For the present nv 
missionaries are to be sent out; but the effort 
will be made, through scientific work, to appeal 
to the educated classes in the Gentile world, 
upon whom the missions of to-day have had 
little or no influence, 


....The General Baptist Missionary Society of 
England, whose missions are in Orissa, India, 
and Rome, Italy, reports thirteen missionaries 
and twenty-three native preachers among the 
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itews of_the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Tux Ilion (N. ¥.) Citizen, which clainis t& 
be the first newspaper in the world printed by 
inacliinery driven by electricity, appeared, last 
Friday, printed from type set up by a type-setting 
Machine invented by John L. McMillan. The 
paper says! “Two operatives are required for 
the setting machine—ofie to manipulate the key- 
board and one to space; while tHe distributor 
feduires about half the time of an afténdant to 
feed tlic lirtes to tt. The capacity of the secting 
machine is 5,000 ente per hour; and no puwer 
other tham the fingering of flte key-board is re- 
quired. This distributer is automatic it ita dis- 
tribution of the letters; and has a capacitt 
éthrat to the setting machine. The face of the 
type is not fortcled in its passage through either 
machine. Type can be set and distributed at 
considerably ess than half tlié ¢ost of hand 
labor.” ‘The average speed of an ordiniaty con 
positor is 1,200 ems per hour, and there are meéti 
Whio have set 2,000, ‘The Citizen boldly predicts 
tidt tHe ew machine will come into general use 
in daily newspaper offices, 


.-The Brooklyn fovng Repiblican Club 
declared emphatically for Blaine at a ieeting 
last week. The club has been thought fo he 
mace up largely of Independent Republicans ; 
but the Straight Republicans represented eighty 
per cont, of the meeting. The meeting was very 
Woieterous. Anti-Blaine sentiments were scarcely 
tlerated, and several anti-Blaine speakers were 
shouted doww, while all of that stripe were most 
discourteotisly treated. In view of the action of 
fhie Club indorsing and voting to support the 
Kepibli¢an candidates, the President of the Club 
and 4 uiajority of the members of the exectitive 
and advisory curt! nitteo# resigned their positions. 
The meeting seems to lave reswlted im a seriotis 
disintegration of the Club. 


.i¢?¥he mania for eloping with coachnten 
continues {td possess young ladies. Before the 
the Morisini affair liad Wecome cold, a coach- 
man in Westchester secured ffte rich daughter of 
his employer in marriage. The youti# kady who 
set the fashion some six years ago has just been 
brought to public notice by her second marriage. 
ft will be yemensbered that she was the daughter 
of e&%Governor Hubbard, of Hartford. Her 
elopement did no rest happily, and she was 
divorced from the eX:codchman. This time she 
has married a New Haven busiriese mart. 


..Benjamin Campbell, of Potsdami, N. Y., 
after long search, has found an immenss raft Of 
tinther which his father allowed to sink in the 
St: Lawrence Itivec at the beginning of the war 
of 1812. It is expected that it will be worth from 
$75,000 to $100;000. 

.. Alton, Pa., in the mountains, sixteen miles 
south of Bradford, was visited by a hurricane on 
Sunday afternoon, which wrecked buildings, tore 
up trees, and caused a heavy pecuniary loss, No 
one was killed. ‘he Methodist Church was eom- 
pletely wrecked. 


..While John Robinson’s circus was on the 
way to Norfolk, Va., on Sunday, two black tigers 
escaped, and, after killing two performing goa's, 
took to the woods. Searching parties are now 
out, and great fears are entertained in the neigh- 
borhood. 


..Durivg the past week more than a dozen 
fives have occurred in the city of Cleveland, all 
ot which are supposed to be the work of incen- 
diaries, The communistic feeling is raging high. 
Anonymous threats and a general alarm are re- 
ported. 


--Mrs, Belva A. Lockwood recelved a letter 
on Saturday last from Mrs. Marietta L. Stow, 
of California, announcing herself as the candi- 
date of the Fiqual Rights Party for the vice- 
presidency. The ticket is now complete. 


--On’ Wednesday of last week, President 
Arthur appointed Postmaster-General Gresham 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is thought that 
Mr. Hatton, the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, will succeed General Gresham. 


--The People’s Party held a convention last 
week in Worcester, Maas., at which their chief, 
General Butler was present. The convention 
consisted of 1,523 delegates, representing 21 
cities and 298 towns. 


--The Republican Party has greeted Mr 
Blaine most enthusiastically at the various 
points of stoppage in his Western trip, The 
Republican journals regard the trip as a trium- 
phal march, 


--Two thousand six hundred and ten feet of 
the lens bridge across Lake Ponchartrain, La., 
were burned on Thursday night. It is said the 
cost of rebuilding will be $75,000. 


----Commodore T. 8, Fillebrown, at the head 
of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, died, at his resi- 
dence in the Yard, on Thursday of last week. 





FOREIGN. 


- Owing to the favorable news received from 
Quenial Gordon, General Lord Wolseley tele- 


graphed to the War Office last week to stop for- 
warding troops to Egypt for tlie present. [t is 
reported that General Wolseley will proceed up 
the Nile at once, and it is understood that he fas 
positive orders for General Gordon, directing 
him (6 hatter the evacuation of Khartim. On 
Thursday of last week the diplomatic represent- 
atives of Germany, Austria; France, and Russia, 

called separately upon Nubar Pacha, the Exyp- 
tian Prime Minister, and presented ati identical 
note to him, which states that the Powers reserve 
the legal rights of creditors, and declares the 
stispension of the Sinking Fund a flagrant breach 
of the law of liquidation. The note asserts that 
the Powers will hold the Egyptian Government 
responsible fot the consequences of its act of 
stspension. It also declares that the letter of 
the Egyptian Minister of Finance, giving not ifi- 
cation of the suspension, is null and void. It is 
expected fhiat tlie Ezyptian Government will 
simply make a forntd! acknowledgment of the 
receipt of the protest. On Saturday the Italian 
Diplomatic Agent submitted to the Egyptian 
Prime Minister a protest against the suspension 
of the Sinking Fund. His protest is couched in 
milder terms thant those enrployed in the iden- 
tical note presented by the representatives of 
Germany, Austria, France, and Russia. Among 
the rumors in Cairo 1s one to the effect that a 
cabinet crisis is impending. The rumor recon- 
structs the Cabinet by stating that the Khédive 
will aseminte the presidency of the Council, with 
Riaz Pacha a¢ Minister of the Interior, and Che- 
rif Pacha as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


.-[t is reported that the suspension of 
French operations in China {s due to German 
mediation. Admiral Peyron, Minister of Marine, 
has refused the requests of both Genera) Briere 
de VIsle in Tonquin, and Admiral Courbet, im 
China to restime warlike operations with a view 
to hastening the crisis, General Briere de I’Isle 
is sauguine of success even without reinforce- 
ments. The Frangaise reports that as many as 
4,500 of the French troops in Tonquin are sick. 
It asserts, also, that Chinese troops have spread 
over the northern part of the province of Quang 
Yen, in northeastern Tonquin, and are levying 
contributions upor the inhabitants. The Chinese 
assert that, in the Kelung affair, the balance of 
success belonged to them. They acknowledge 
that the French bombardment of the forts was 
successful ; bttt they say that the French, misled 
by the Chinese evacuation, landed a detachment 
of sailors and marines with three guns, and 
that the Chinese repulsed them, captured the 
guns, aud took one prisoner, whoal they still 
hold. 

..--& dispatch from Berne, Switzerland, an- 
noufices that the copyright congress has resolved 
that authors belonging to the union shall enjoy 
equal rights with the natives of all the contract- 
ing countries, subject to the awa of the country 
where the work originated, or, in the case of un- 
published manuscript, to the laws of the author’s 
country. These rules are to apply to authors 
publishing their works in a country belonging 
to the union, of which they are not natives. 
Authors are to enjoy ten years’ exclusive right to 
a tratislation in all countries belonging to the 
union. The publication of extracts or entire 
pieces of scientific works or works of instruction 
will be permitted, provided the author’s name is 
given. The musical works to be protected in- 
clude arrangements or composition based on 
themes from original works. A permanent in- 
ternational protection bureau has been estab- 
lished, 


....Apropos of the popular agitation in favor 
of the Franchise Bill, Truth, of London, says: 
“The Cabinet are greatly impressed by the atti- 
tude of the country, and they have resolved to 
create fresh Peers if a small majority of the 
Honse of Lords rejects the Franchise Bill a 
second time. If, however, the bill is rejected by 
a large majority, Parliament will be asked to ex- 
press its views regarding the future constitu- 
tional position of the House of Lords, either by 
a resolution or by an address to the Crown. If 
a dissolution of Parliament is brought about 
this Autumn the country will be consulted, not 
regarding the Commons, but regarding the 
Lords.” Truth believes that this policy has 
been assented to by the Queen, and that the 
royal dukes will vote with the Liberals when the 
Franchise Billis brought before the House of 
Lords again this Autumn. 

....A placard, signed ‘‘ The Committee of the 
Liberal Association,” has been posted in all parts 
of the city of Brussels, which declares that in- 
asmuch as the new Education Bill has been 
officially promulgated as the law of the land, it 
ought to be respected and obeyed by all. Lib- 
erals by so acting will prove to the Catholics that 
they wil! not imitate the factious opposition 
displayed by the Romanists toward the Education 
Bill of 1879. The placard continues: ‘* We re- 
pudiate all community with those who profit by 
the ferment of popular feeling to attack the 
bases of our national institutions with the cry, 
* Vive la Republique! . We indignantly repel 
the calumnious assertions of the Catholic press, 
which profess to hold the Liberal party re- 
sponsible for those gcts.’’ 





.. While the cholera epidemio js lee virulent 


than a fortnight ago, it is still meeting with 
deadly fatality in Italy. Only a few deaths occur 
daily in Spain and Southern France. ‘A dispatch 
from Rome, dated September 28th, says: ‘* One 
new case of cholera has been reported to-day in 
Rome, the patient being a soldier. In the king- 
dom of Italy, in the last twenty-four hours, 
there have been reported 408 new cases and 222 
deaths, including 116 cases and 74 deaths in Na- 
pies, and 39 cases and 25 deaths in Genoa. Since 
the outbreak of the disease in Italy, 18,220 per- 
sons have been attacked and 9,480 have died.” 


..Prisons have become such popular places 
of public resort in Luxemburg, and so many 
persons have commited offences merely to qual. 
ify for admission, that the Luxemburg Govern- 
ment has found it necessary to diminish the at- 
tractiveness of the prison-house, It has, there- 
fore, ordered that vagabonds and beggars, as well 
as persons who have been taken up for causing 
disturbances while drunk, and such as have been 
imprisoned several times within a twelvemonth, 
who may be regarded as the habitues of the jail, 
shall henceforth be strictly kept on bread and 
water during their imprisonment, 


. -Profane swearing seems to be on the in- 
crease in Spain. There are two articles in the 
Spanish constitutional code prescribing punish- 
ment for blasphemy ; but there is no nation in 
Europe which has a worse reputation in this 
respect than the Spaniards. The provincial 
authorities have petitioned their several g>vern- 
ors tointerfere energetically against the custom 
of swearing and cursing which “makes the 
Spanish people blush before the eyes of other 
civitized nations.” 


. -The British gunbcat, “Wasp,” was wrecked 
off Tory Island, on the northwest coast of Ire- 
land, on Tuesday of last week. Fifty-two of the 
men on board were drowned. Among this num- 
ber all the officers were included, Only six per- 
sons were saved. On the rocky coast where the 
disaster occurred it was impossible to use small 
boats in the attempt to rescue the ship's crew. 

....It is reported from Mexico that there were 
twenty-two deaths from yellow fever at Mazatlan 
in August, and none has been reported since, 
Accordingly, President Gonzalez has ordered 
that, as now the fever has entirely disappeared, 
clean papers will be given to vessels sailing from 
Mazatlan. 


..An attempt was made on Sunday last to 
blow up the Council House at Salisbury, Eng- 
land. A number of windows were smashed by 
the explosion, but otherwise no damage was 
done. No arrests have been made. 


.. Advices from Burmah state that a san- 
guinary outbreak had occurred in the jail at 
Mandalay. Several hundred convicts were killed, 

...-The Suez Canal Company has decreed a 
reduction in the tariff of 50 centimes, to go into 
effect January lst. 








TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH and that 
of your children, and use no other cure for 
Coughs, Colds, etc. except that standard 
remedy, Madame Porter's Cough Balsam, Tt is 
acknowledged by all who have given it a trial 
as being the most reliable preparation ever 
used. It is particularly adapted to lung and 
throat affections in children, Try one bottle. 
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FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 
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Design, 
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6” aul communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News; and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Hex 2787. 

&@” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
«ent to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to THE 
Inperaxpent, Box 2787. 
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ications. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
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6" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
Views or opinions expressed in the communieations of 
our correspondents. 
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scripts, if not accepted, should send « stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
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THE GOSPEL AND UNBELIEF IN 
GERMANY. 


Tue Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance at Copenhagen seems to have been a 
very interesting and profitable meeting, 
notwithstanding the untoward circum- 
stances under which it was held. The 
Danish Lutherans can have very little fault 
to find with it, though their condition as a 
State Church is about the same as that of 
their Swedish brethren, who solemnly 
warned the Conference off their premises. 
Ifthe meeting had been at Stockholm, ac- 
cording to the original plan, there might 
have been a larger attendance, and perhaps 
a fuller program; but the haste with which 


the arrangements were made for Copen.: 


hagen, and the almost informal way in 
which the Oonference was conducted, did 
not prevent the filling of the sessions with 
valuable papers and discussions. ‘Ihere is 
reason to believe that the Danish Lutherans 
will see cause hereafter to be thankful that 
they entertained the Alliance. 

The subject of most ‘profound interest 
before the Conference was religious indif- 
ference, and it was treated by Dr. Christ- 
lieb, who bas gone over this ground as 
carefully and thoroughly, perhaps, as any 
evangelical of the age, in his 


in his paper on the same subject before the 
Conference of the Alliance, in 1878. In his 
paper at Copenhagen he has drawn a very 
dark picture of the religious condition of 
the masses, especially in France and Ger- 
maby. 

Among the more prominent features of 
that picture are non-attendance at wor- 
ship, lack of church accommodations, athe- 
ism, and contempt for the Gospel. Dr. 
Christlieb finds that one-sixth of the popu- 
lation of Edinburgh, and more than a third 
of that of Glasgow, and almost a third of 
that of London, attend no place of worship. 
The natural result is increase of crime, of in- 
difference, and of blasphemy. In Paris, 
where almost every workman is an unbe- 
liever, there never was so much of athe- 
ism and contempt for Christianity. But in 
no Christian country are things so bad as 
in Germany. Only two per cent. of the 
population of Berlin attend divine service, 
and out of 800,000 cr 400,000 in Hamburg, 
only 5,000 are church-goers. In rural dis- 
tricts it is not much better. In one cage in 
Saxony, the congregation consists of five 
women and one man. The people labor 
Sunday morning and amuse themselves in 
the afternoon; in some cases meeting to 
hear extracts from Rénan read, and to. 
abuse the clergy. Other discouraging facts 
are a lack of churches, there being in Ber- 
lin only one for every 8,000 people, and 
the ‘‘ dead style of religious teaching and 
service,” the preaching of repentance be- 
ing largely neglected, and Christianity re- 
solved into education merely. 

We do not propose to deny the truth of 
these statements. There is, unfortunately, 
too good reason to believe that they are, in 
the main, true; but they must be accepted 
for just what they are and were intended 
to be, a grouping of the most unfavorable 
facte. They bring low one end of the 
scales; but it must be remembered that 
Dr. Christlieb put nothing, it was his pur- 
pose to put nothing, in the other side. He 
simply wished to rouse the Christian 
churches to a sense of the vastness and ur- 
gency of the work before them. He gave 
the reverse side of the coin, and it is a pity 
that the Conference did not alsu plan to 
present the obverse side. There is no rea- 
son for losing faith in the onward sweep of 
the Gospel. Dr. Christlieb would readily 
admit that it is advancing, even in Ger- 
many. The evidences of this are not diffi- 
cult to find. 

1, There has been a great improvement, 
in the past twenty years, in the theological 
tone of German Protestantism. Rational- 
ism has been dislodged from most of the 
universities, and their influence is over- 
whelmingly for supernatural Christianity. 
Even Tibiagen appears among the evan- 
gelical prophets. This is a fact of tremen- 
dous significance; for, if the great universi- 
ties are educating the youth in a reverent 
belief, they are affecting more profoundly 
the future character of German Christianity 
than any other influence save the pulpit. 
The theological literature is also of the 
same type. Dorner, and Christlieb, and 
Meyer, and Delitzsch, and Hagenbach, and 
Luthardt, and Nitzsch, and Reuss, and Ul- 
rici, and Wetss—these, and such as these, 
are the teachers and writers most listened 
to and honored in Germany. 

2. The Churches are exhibiting a vital 
Christianity. There is abundant tertimony 
to show, if the fact of the character of the 
universities and theological literature were 
not conclusive, that the pulpit is preaching 
a purer Gospel to-day than for genera- 
tions past; and certainly the great scheme 
of home and foreign missions, growing as 
it is in favor, in income, and in results, is a 
positive indication that the Churches are 
awakening t» the calls of duty. Rational- 
ism does not call out enthusiasm and liber. 
ality and sacrifice for such purposes, 

8. There is an improvement in church at- 
tendance, at least, in some districts, Dr. 
Christlieb took, in Berlin and Hamburg, two 
extreme cases. Hamburg has long been 
notorious for its neglect of worship; and the 
Catholic churches have been quite as bare 

as the Protestant. Berlin has exceptionally 
meager church aceommodations; but is it 
not better, instead of worse, in this respect 
than it used to be? Within a year we have 
seen credible testimony that there is more 





** Modern Doubt and Christian Belief,” and 


chargh going in the capits! now than ever 


ishes are demanded and are being supplied. 
So, also, the statistics of church attend- 
ance in Leipzig show a very gratifying 
improvement. 

These are weighty facts, and if they are 
put into the scale with those given. by Dr. 
Christlieb,*’on the other side, it will be found, 
we think, that they greatly preponderate. 
We believe, and we are confident that Dr. 
Christlieb would not deny that there is more 
vital Christtanity in Germany to-day than 
there has been since the rise of Rational- 


ism. 
> 


THE UN-REPUBLICAN CANDI- 
DATE. 


We have never faltered in our devotion 
to Republican ideas nor to the Republican 
Party. Our journalistic history, and the 
personal connections of the men who have 
worked with us and with whom we have 
worked have been and are in it. We wish 
to see the Administration of the States in its 
hand, aad the party predominant in Con- 
gress. We should have voted that ticket 
in the recent elections in Vermont and in 
Maine. We hope to see it prevail in Ohio 
and Indiana. If Independent Republicans 
will take their cue from us they will not 
permit a single good and stanch Republi- 
can candidate to lose a vote they can give 
him. 

The short answer we have to every in- 
quiry why we fepudiate Mr. Blaine is that 
we are Republicans, and that he and the 
platform he so heartily accepted are the 
two most un-Republican things in the coun- 
try, all the more dangerous to the party and 
to the country for the unfortunate circum- 
stances which permit them to fly the Re- 
publican flag. 

Neither platform nor candidate could 
carry the country on the pure and simple 
issue of their merit, Mr. Blaine’s chance is 
that the popular confidence in the party 
will pull him through. The men who 
hold the balance of power, and who are re- 
lied on to elect him, if they vote for him at 
all, will do so because they believe that 
the character, honesty and political ability 
of the country are in the Republican ranks, 
and strong enough there to keep the 
Government on the right line, with Blaine 
at the head of it. 

We do not indulge this illusion. The 
platform is an attempt to commit the intel- 
ligence, the virtue and the progressive 
leadership of the Republican Party to a 
revolution against themselves, and the 
Messrs. Blaine and Logan are, of all men, 
the ones to lead off in the policy it would 
be sure to inaugurate. 

Excepting the one point of a large and 
pugnacious loyalty on the questions that 
arose in the War, Mr. Blaine has not been 
particularly forward or prominent in the 
political discussions which have absorbed 
the Republican enthusiasm and energy. 
What he has to exhibit for his Republican- 
ism is a Napoleonic activity and a more 
than Napoleonic vigilance in party politics, 
and the political positions he has held. 

As a congressman, the striking feature of 
his career is the barrenness of it. *‘ Person- 
al controversy,” said the witty and good 
natured Kentuckian, Proctor Knott, 
‘*seems to be his forte and as my 
friend Jim Johnson would say, he is hab- 
itually and entirely ‘too pompious and 
ueurpious.’”’ His most remarkable achieve- 
ment in the Capitol was the defense of his 
record, and the one diligence that has never 
flagged has be@n the care of his Presiden- 
tial chances; but the material element of 
progressive statesmanship, which has been 
the life and the great characteristic of the 
Republican Party is nowhere discoverable. 

The life or death question of Civil Service 
Reform , was introduced into Congress dur- 
ind his first term as Speaker, by the late 
Thos. A. Jenckes, of Rhode Island, and 
started on its course with the impulse of his 
splendid abilities and absolute convictions. 
It has been a peculiarly Republican meas- 
ure, depending for the most part on the 
support of Republicans, and one that carried 
in it the spirit and the purpose of the party. 

But this great measure gained nothing on 
the floor of Congress from Mr. Blaine, 
while his career as a public man, and his ac- 
knowledged methods of procedure, have 
obstructed its operation, and evaded the 
intent of the law, until not a serious doubt 


how the reform would fare in his unfettered 
administration. . 

There is nothing to warm the heart of a 

Republican toward Mr. Blaine in his action 

as to the exclusion of the Chinese, in his 

relation to the inflation of the currency, 

in the look out of his blind eye at the silver 
business, nor in his proposition to distrib- 
ute the surplus revenue among the states, 
His brief term in the cabinet was sufficient 
to throw the Republican Party in New 
York into confusion, to say nothing of the 
malodorous Landreau claim and the want 
of dignity an 1 well-defined ideas in the ad- 
ministration of our foreign relations, And 
we have it on the unimpeachable and un- 
contradicted word of Mr. Edmunds, that, 
whenever he and Mr. Thurman made a 
move to enforce the law on the Pacific 
Railroads, Mr. Blaine was sure to start up 
against them. 

His evasion of the citizen’s duty to vote 
on the Prohibition amendment to the Con- 
stitution of Maine, and the reason he gave 
for it, are both characteristic to the bottom, 
of tie man, of the range of his ideas and 
of his kind of power. 

From his point of view and definition of 
the statesman, nothing could be more dex- 
terous or crafty. But, like most of Mr. 
Blaine’s failures, the art of them is not con- 
cealed, and the craftiness of his evasion 
leaves the people to make choice between 
one of these two conclusions—either this 
man has no fixed and definite opinion as to 
Prohibition on which he is willing to stand 
and take his chances, or else, having an 
opinion, he is not man enough to kold it 
dear and risk for its sake the loss of votes, 
few or many, or, possibly, the Presidency. 

This feeble evasion does not end here. It 
carries us back eight or nine years to the 
time when Mr. Secretary Bristow was in 
the thick of his brave fight against the 
Whisky Ring. Before temperance men 
and Republicans decide for Mr. Blaine 
we beg them to recall what happened 
at that time and Mr. Blaine’s relations to it. 

An Eastern man can hardly understand 
the formidable power of the Whisky Ring, 
and the amount of mischief that lay in it. 
The center of it was in St. Louis and 
Chicago, and the Republican Party leaders 
were at its head. McKee, proprietor and 
publisher of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, and an office-holder in a Presbyterian 
Church, was arrested and sent to State 
Prison. At Chicago, Babcock, Gen. 
Grant’s private secretary, was involved. 
The collector, Col. Munn, was put under 
indictment in Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Louis. Deputy Collector Hoyt confessed 
judgment by escaping to Canada. 

These men were then, as Elkins and Dor- 
sey are now, the !oud anc defiant promoters 
of Mr. Blaine’s Presidential aspirations ; and 
they staked all they had on his election, to 
break down the prosecution that Bristow 
was pressing againstthem. They flitted off 
to Washington in despair, and came back 
bolder than ever. Blaine was their man; and, 
with Blaine, they could snap their fingers 
at the law and its officers. They packed the 
National convention and roared for Blaine, 
at Cincinnati,until, in the bedlam of the first 
night, it seemeiasif they might get their 
man. They lost him then, and they lost 
him four years later; but now that they 
have got him in nomination, they must not 
wonder when we put this and that together, 
and, with this candidate dodging the 
duty he owed to his own state, and to 
the people of his own town, conclude that 
it looks wonderfully as if the Whisky 
Ring of that time, the McKees, the Munns, 
and the Hoyts knew their man. 





“THE GREAT BEING HU- 
MANITY,” 


Norsine could show more strikingly the 
force of a strong intellect than the present 
prominence of Positivism. Despite Apostle 
Harrison’s denial, Positivism is a sect, and 
a sect of the smallest proportions; yet its 
celebration of its chief yearly feast, the 
‘‘ Festival of Humanity,” at the beginning 
of the year, and the recent observance of 
the anniversary ef the death of its founder, 
secured for it a large and respectful hear- 
ing. Other systems, far more worthy of the 
acceptance of mankind, with multitudes 
jnstead of scores of followers, receive much 
less attention from the world, simply from 
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Mr. Harrison. The brilliant essayist is ac- 
customed to a cordial reception by the in- 
tellectual public of his curious and enter- 
taining speculations and his able contribu- 
ions to the general literature of the day. 
He is sure of an attentive audience because 
he generally has something of value to say 
and says it well. But, with all his force 
and brilliancy as thinker and writer, he 
finds it difficult to keep the small bands 
who, in England, France, and America, 
confess to be disciples of Comte, from 
dropping into hopeless ubscurity. In num- 
bersand influence ‘they have no place among 
the recognized religions of the world. We 
hear of three groups in London in con- 
nection with the central organization in 
Paris of which M. Lafitte, the friend and 
exponent of Comte, is the head, and of 
another group (according to Mr. Harrison) 
in the United States—a very small result 
for a quarter of acentury; yet Mr. Harrison 
has enough of hope and enthusiasm left to 
say that, ‘‘Each year the body of those 
who adhere to his (Comte’s) doctrines 
grows steadily larger and stronger,” which 
is only another way of saying that it 
“‘ groweth, but not increaseth.” The French 
philosopher complained that he was met 
by a “‘ conspiracy of silence,” but his hope 
was that, after his death, all mankind 
would accept his system of life; but the 
‘‘eonspiracy” continues and is likely to 
continue. 

The same hand that seeks to wreathe the 
memory of Comte with immortelles, 
strangely enough, strips his ‘‘ Religion of 
Humanity” of almost the last vestige of a 
religion, and presents it in all its nakedness 
and emptiness. He does not, it is true, de- 
molish the God of Positivism, the ‘‘ Great 
Being Humanity”; he proposes that this 
‘*Great Being” be improved (!) and made 
more worthy (!); but the Sacraments and 
rites and prayers and worship which 
Comte ordained Mr. Harrison is content to 
drop. ‘‘ Mankind,” he says, ‘‘ can get on 
very well by means of human education, 
human morality, and the sense of practical 
duty to our fellow-beings.” ‘‘Humanity is 
neither the shadow of God nor the substi- 
tute for God,” and if religion means to go 
down on one’s knees and invoke a super- 
natural being, he is willing to drop religion 
also. But this is precisely what Comte 
taught, as Herbert Spencer shows, and what 
Congreve, Harrison’s London colleague, en- 
joins. He ordained a priesthood, he made a 
calendar of saints, he established ‘ festi- 
vals,” he erected a ‘‘ domestic altar,” kneel- 
ing at which adoration is to be paid to pa- 
trons, guardian angels, household gods, be- 
sides the worship due the ‘Great Being 
Humanity.” Mr. Harrison apparently at- 
taches no importance to the religious as- 
pect of the system he teaches, but is con- 
tent to have it considered simply as a_phi- 
lanthropy. He defines it as ‘‘ the resolute 
acceptance of human duty by the light of 
the best human knowledge for the ad- 
vancement of human progress.” As a soci- 
ological or philanthropic formula, men will 
have no quarrel with this; but as a relig- 
ion it is vastly inferior to Mr. Spencer's 
doctrine of the Unknowable, to the substi- 
tute proposed by the author of ‘ Natural 
Religion” (him of ‘Ecce Homo”) in the 
admiration of .the true and the beautiful 
in Nature and art, to Matthew Arnold’s 
‘‘power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness,” and even to some of the 
pagan systems of the past and present. 

Herbert Spencer confesses that, so far 
from seeing anything worshipful in the 
‘Great Being Humanity,” the contempla- 
tion of it is ‘‘calculated to excite feelings 
which it is best to keep out of conscious- 
ness,” and Sir James Stephen refuses to 
worship ‘‘so stupid, ignorant, half beast of 
a creature.” But what was this ‘‘ Great 
Being” before the salutary influences of 
Christianity were exerted on him? 

The audacity of Comte in claiming origi- 
nality for his system is only equaled by 
the audacity of his disciples in claiming what 
is best in modern society and science and 
ethics and government for Positivism. 
Eighteen hundred years before Comte, 
Christianity taught the principle which Mr. 
Harrison claims as the essence of the 
religion of humanity, ‘“‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” and ‘‘ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do 

ye even s0 to them.” He who taught man. 


kind these precepts taught them in order 
that, by mutual love and help, the race 
might be lifted nearer to himself, the 
source of all good and power and Jife, 
physical and spiritual. 

Positivism sets up a utilitarian scheme as 
the law of human progress, makes the 
scheme its religion, and its predicated re- 
sults its god. The scheme creates a higher 
humanity, and the higher humanity is to 
be adored. To quote its founder: ‘‘ Each 
step of sound training in positive thought 
awakens perpetual feelings of veneration 
and gratitude, which rise often into enthu- 
siastic admiration of the Great Being who 
is the author of all these conquests, be they 
in thought or be they in action.” Herbert 
Spencer more logically attributes these 
conquests to the *‘ Unknown Cause of which 
the entire Cosmos is a manifestation”; but 
to the Christian this Cause, so revealed in 
Nature and human progress, is neither an 
unknown cause, nor an impersonal agency, 
neither a cold intelligence, nor a capricious 
power, but a loving, beneficent personality, 
who is in Nature and in humanity for glo- 
rious purposes. 


THE PRIMARY MEETING. 


Tue primary meeting, so-called, in our 
system of party conventions for the nomi- 
nation of candidates, is not only the initial 
step toward the making of such nomina- 
tions, but is generally the controlling 
power in determining who shall be nomi- 
nated. The politicians are always careful 
to begin their operations at and with such 
meetings; and if they can succeed in ‘ fix- 
ing things” at that point, they calculate, 
with confidence, that the day is won; and 
generally they are right in this confidence. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a gov- 
ernor of this state is soon to be elected. 
The political parties in the state will put 
their respective candidates into the field; 
and each party will try to secure the elec- 
tion of its own candidate. Who, among 
the dozen or more men that want the honor, 
and are perhaps more or less talked about, 
shall be these candidates? This question 
will be direct!y answered by a state conven- 
tion called to meet at a certain time and 
place, and held by each party. Such con- 
ventions nominate candidates for the office 
of governor; and when the nominations are 
all made, then, in due season, comes the 
election, with the moral certa'nty that some 
one of the nominees will be the successful 
candidate. The people in voting, if they 
mean to vote to any effect, are practically 
confined to the list of candidates presented 
to them by such party nominations. 

What, then, are these state conventions, 
by whose direct agency gubernatorial candi- 
dates are nominated, and how do they come 
into existence? Every one familiar with the 
subject knows that each political party 
has a state committee, appointed by its 
state convention, and that this committee 
meets at the proper time, and calls such a 
convention, fixing its time and place. This 
is the first thing done. Then comes the 
primary meeting in different localities of 
the state, fixed by usage beforehand, at 
which the members of the political party, 
to be represented in the state convention, 
are invited to attend, and by which they 
choose by ballot the delegates who will 
have the power to represent them in the 
state convention that nominates the candi- 
date of that party for governor. 

We have thus given the matter some- 
what in detail with respect to the nomina- 
tion ofa candidate for governor. Thesame 
principle works in nominating candidates 
for county offices, for the mayoralty of 
cities, for members of Congress, and for 
the Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the 
United Stutes. The controlling power at 
last comes back to the primary meeting. 
The national convention, the state conven- 
tion, the congr¢ssional convention, the county 
convention,and the city convention, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, comes from the primary 
meeting and from the votes there cast. All 
these conventions are simply representative 
bodies, consisting of delegates whose ap- 
pointment really originates with the prima- 
ry meeting, or rather the aggregate of such 
meetings in the different localities of the 
country, or the state, or the nation, as the 
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will be done. The man who is the first 
choice of the majority -of these meetings is 
very sure to be nominated, since this fact 
will give him the majority of the delegates 
in the nominating convention. 

We hence see the great importance of 
proper attention to and proper action at 
the primary meeting if we would secure 
good candidates and elect worthy men to 
office. Every voter of a political party 
should insist upon his right to attend and 
vote at its primary meeting; and he should 
then exercise the right, voting only for del- 
egates who will faithfully and honestly 
represent the views and wishes of the party 
in the localities in which these meetings are 
held. If every such voter would take this 
course, then the candidates nominated 
would be the men preferred by the party. 
The general fact, however, is thatthe great 
mass of voters never give the slightest at- 
tention to the primary meeting, and hence 
do not participate at allin the nomination 
of candidates. This is especially true of 
those who belong to the better class of citi- 
zens. The result is that nominations are 
usually made by a mere fraction of the 
party that is expected to support them, and 
often very bad nominations are made. 
Politicians work the primary meetings for 
their own purposés, and good people stay 
at home, and then not infrequently complain 
of the result. If respectable people want 
good nominations, the way to secure this 
result is to make their influence felt at the 
primary meeting. Their failure to do so 1s 
avery grave omission, and the source of 
much evil in our electoral system. 


_ _ 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


Ir is a favorite epigram with the dema- 
gogue that the rich are growing richer and 
the poor poorer. And Heury George’s very 
readable and, in some respects, very able 
work, entitled ‘* Progress and Poverty,” is 
designed as an answer to the question why 
it is that, with a great increase of the wealth 
of the community as a whole, there is also 
a great increase of poverty and wretched- 
ness. But has the assumption of such in- 
crease of poverty any foundation in fact? 
The records are easily accessible which 
show that a day’s wages now will buy mure 
of the necessaries of life than it could pro- 
cure a generation ago. In other words, the 
workingman is better off than he was thirty 
years ago. 

It is true that there is a vast amount of 
poverty and wretchedness in our large 
cities. We read of hulf a dozen families 
crowded into one room, and that, perhaps, a 
cellar room. But it is not shown that these 
are families which once lived in comfort. 
On the other hand, there is ground for 
saying that these wretched people, bad off 
as they are, are in better circumstances than 
were their parents in the hillside cabins of 
Ireland, or in the crowded, pestilential 
streets of Italian cities. Poor as these are, 
they are not ‘‘ poorer” than they have been. 

If a list could be made of those who, in 
New York, thirty years ago, were, by close 
economy, but just able to make both ends 
meet, and the present condition of these 
families could be ascertained, it would 
certainly be found that, except where there 
has been vice or extraordinary misfortune 
or marked incapacity, they are, on the 
whole, in greatly improved conditions, 
The struggling ones of thirty years ago are, 
to-day, as a general thing, in comfort, and 
many in actual wealth. The poor of the 
last generation are not ** poorer,” but better 
off to-day. 

Some, however, who admit that, in the 
increase of the wealth of the community, as 
a whole, the people of small means have be- 
come better off, will declare that of this in- 
crease of aggregate wealth the rich few get 
an inordinate proportion. But here again 
the reverse is the truth. 

While there has been an increase in New 
York in recent years in the number of men 
worth a million dollars, there has been a 
still greater increase, relatively, as well as 
absolutely, in the number worth one, five, 
or ten thousand. As compared with their 
neighbors, as compared with the aggregate 
wealth of the city, the fifty richest men in 
New York to-day are not so rich as were 
the fifty richest men of the last gen erstion. 
In other words, the wealth of the city is 








more evenly distributed to-day than it was 


thirty years ago, Therich have not grown 
richer, but thé reverse, as compared with 
the total of wealth. Muchas the 
large fortxines have swollen, the increase of 
small incomes has been proportionally 
much greater. In the addition to the 
wealth of the whole community, the mil- 
lionaire’s dividend is not as large in pro- 
portion as that of his neighbor whose means 
are small. 

And it is worth while to note that the 
first small increase of wealth is of much 
greater value as regards comfort and hap- 
piness than a greater increase subsequently. 
Old John Jacob-Astor said that the man 
worth half a million was as well off as 
though he were rich! When half a million 
is increased to three or five millions, the 
change is in figures on the ledger rather 
than in an increase of comfort and general 
well-being. The increase of wealth is not a 
proportionate increase of weal. While,there- 
fore, the distribution of wealth becomes 
more uniform, the command of comfort 
and happiness becomes still more nearly 
equalized. 

It may be freely admitted that there are 
many grounds of complaint as to existing 
economical adjustments. But the changes 
which are taking place are in favor of men 
of moderate means rather than of those of 
great wealth. 


THE PARTY TICKET. 


Tue ordinary rule by which voters are 
governed in casting their ballots is to vote 
for the ticket nominated by the convention 
of the party to which they belong, and in 
whose principles they believe. If they 
were to act otherwise, the whole object of 
making a nomination would be defeated, 
Party conventions are simply the means of 
concentrating votes upon party candidates. 
They express the views and wishes of the 
majority in the selection of such canai- 
dates; and it is undoubtedly a good general 
rule that the dissenting minority, if there 
be one, should acquiesce in the will of the 
majority and support the ticket. There is 
no other rule practicable in consistency 
with the life of a political party. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
party conventions are not above the higher 
law of the individual conscience or the 
higher law of God. The voter is not bound 
by the acts of a convention any further 
than he chooses to be. He has the right, 
and he should exercise it, of rejudging all 
its proceedings. If it presents for his sup- 
port an unworthy candidate, either by being 
wholly incompetent or grossly immoral, 
or if it adopts principles essentially false to 
truth and justice, or if the manner of its 
proceeding is one of trickery and fraud, 
then, upon any one of these suppositions, 
the voter is entirely justified in disregard. 
ing the general rule upon which he usually 
acts, and adopting the exceptional rule of 
withholding his support from the party 
ticket. Electors will, in this way, teach 
party conventions, and the politicians who 
generally manage them, that competency 
and character in candidates, correctness in 
party principles, and a just and fair pro- 
cedure in making nominations are indis- 
pensable conditions of success, when their 
action comes to be reviewed at the ballot 
box. 

If the motto ‘My country, right or 
wrong,” is bad, then the motto ‘* My party, 
right or wrong,” is certainly no better. The 
general rule of acting with the party to 
which one belongs has its exceptions, which 
it may require sound, careful, and conscien- 
tious thinking to discern ; and when these ex- 
ceptions occur, then it is a duty not to sup- 
port the party ticket, no matter what may 
become of the party, politically speaking. 
The public good is always more important 
than the success of any political party. 

Moreover, an exceptional] case may be so 
clear and glaring in its features as fully to 
justify what is known asa bolt, even if it 
splits an existirg party into fragments. A 
bolt is an organized refusal of a minority 
to support the candidate or candidates of 
the majority; and when the minority are 
right in the reasons therefor, and the ma- 
jority are just as clearly in the wrong, then, 
such a refusal is just the thing required. 
It is, of course, an extreme remedy; yet, 
when the oceasion calls for it, the claims of 
the public welfare fully justify it. Bolters 
who are merely disappointed 
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or anibitiods aspirants for notice or offiée; 
dr political ‘ cranks,” ought to hdve no in- 
fiderice dnd nd folldwers: i t wien tHelt 
fos tion is dne of earnést gn honest pro- 
ést against bad men or bad principles, as 
tilay M dn erase is the fact in the his- 
idig of rdliticn art thes, tend it ia worthy 
of commendation. Ordinary party rules 
{n such cases ought to be held subordinate 

p the higher rules of a sound morality. 
Politi¢gl parties, conteniplted pliely as 
viganidations, re iu miotil riglit of bx. 
stence beyond the period of their good 
conduct; and whea this period is passed in 
their history, it is better that they should 
disappear, and leave their constituent ele- 
ments to readjust themselves on a new 
basis and under purer auspices. 

If a single individual should never follow 
the many to do evil, but should always oy 
pore them, eVen if he has to do so alone, 
ther a number of indi¥idnuals sould never 
follow a larger number with the same re: 
built, but should Organife thtémdelves to 

efedt the candidates or the niedsufés tliat 
tedlly Have tio other recommendation thdn 
tilat of durhbers; Boltets should, however; 
fientter tHdt, id Teapket to party dt a 
zations, their act tion is exceptional and rev- 
o'utionary; and hence they should be pre- 
pared to take the consequences while ac- 
cepting and performing the duties of the 
new position. .If they have a good cause 
they stanl a fair chance of ultimately 

duciring the public favor. Let them man- 
fully show their dause add make the njost 
OE it: tnete id a high degree df probatiility 
that, i¢ it deserves to win, victory will, in 
the end, perch on their banner. Their 
movement may be the germ of an organi- 
Zation that will create a new party on the 
Basis of better ideas, and place the man- 
igenjont of public affairs in wiser and purer 
nas. 

We thoroughly believe ia supporting tlie 
party ticket, as a general rule, and under 
ordinary circumstanees, and that, too, on 
the ground of expeliency and practical 
necessity; and we just as thoroughly be- 
lieve in rejecting and opposing that ticket 
when it is unworthy of support. We hold 
both propositions with equal firmness, and 
advise all our readers to apply one or the 
other in the pending election, according to 
thie best light of which they can avail them- 
selves, belug sure to exercise thelt own 


judgment on on the subject. 
EE ——— 


Editorial Hotes. 


A rew of our contemporaries seoum to think 
that consistency is more important than princi- 
ple, We are more anxious to be right than to be 
oousistent, though we clain that the highest con- 
sisten+y is in always adhering to the right, Our 
course in the present political campaign has 
been criticised by partisans on purely partisan 
grouuds, That is always to be expscted. Some 
have misjudged us by drawing unwarrantable in- 
ferences, Whon we stated at the beginning our 
objections to Mr. Blaine, they inferred that we 
intended to support Mr. Cleveland. When we 
were led by irresistible reasons to renouncs Mr, 
Cleveland, they inferred that we purposed to ad- 
vocats Mr, Blaine’s election. The mistake is in 
assuming that voters must choose between two 
or even betweén four nominees. If all the can- 
didates in the field were unfit men we should 
oppose them all. As to Mr. Blaine and Mr. 
Cleveland, we have nothing to take back. 
Neither of them will receive any support what- 
ever from us. Our record, we maintain, has 
been consistent in the highest sense. We should 
not speak of it, however, except for misrepresen- 
tacions like the following, of the Catholic Her- 
aid; 

* Pirat it (Tas INDEPENDENT) went over head and 
ears into love with Grover Cleveland ani pro- 
nounced for him in such terms as only few papers 
could excel. Soon after this it saw fitto change. 
We don’t wonder attiat, Next it took up Blaine 
and advocated him with fair promise of success, 
This was turoing around to its old position. Now it 
has discarded Blaine, sent him off to keep company 
with Cleveland and taken up .ex-Governor St. 
John.” 

The facts are these: 1, We approved temper- 
ately of the candidacy of Grover Cleveland, 2, 
When Cleveland's character was proved, to our 
astonishment, to be impure, we renounced him. 
As we had accepted him because we believed him 
to be @ pure man and an upright public servant, 
could we consistently support him after he was 
discovered to have an immoral record? 38. It is 
not true that we “next took up Blaine.” From 
the day of his nomination, to the present, we 
have been opposed to him. We have nowhere, 
at no time, advocated his election. For the 
fact that partisan use has been made on both 











sides of our rejection of Mr. Blairle arid of Mr. 
Cleveland we hold outaelves in to wise respon- 
sible, ah entiiemantnntgl 


CouongL Dopuxi, the Condi of. Poti 
sions, has, addressed, a letter to Secretary Tellér; 
of the Interior Department, tendering his 
f siatiatiod of that office, to take effect on the 
ae teat Novetlber; ‘tna ee does not 
pa be any reasons for the act. adretary Telfer} 
in response to this letter, expresses his high ap- 
preciation of the official services of Colunel 
pe 1 as thie head of the Pension Bureau, and 

is Proftiiiid fiiret) arid alap t tof President 
Artnur, that he has decided. to quit this tervide, 
An attempt has been made to get up the impres- 
sion that this resignation is dug to # serious dis- 
agreement between the Commissioner and Secre- 
tary Teller, his official superior, as to the man- 
agement of the Pension Bureau, and that his 
tesignation would have been demanded if it had 
hot beeti Voluntarily terideted. There appears 
to be n6 fouridation fof any stich didty. be is 
simply th# lying gossip of ceftaitt partisiti 
neWapafert; THe drfespondetice shows tliat 
Colonel Dudley retires front the sertice with the 
fullest tespect atid confidence dn the part of 
Sectetar} Tellet atid tHe President: Whatever 
may be thie niotives fot his volutitaty retitentent; 
itisentirely certain that the codutry will; in 
that tetiremient, lose the services of an eminently 
donipblene Hid edceedhigly faithful al public officer: 
Colonel Du ley was thoroughly a aiwalle to all the 
tricks and intrigues of fraudulent claim agents, 
and has saved the Government millions of dol- 
lars out of which it would otherwise have been 
cheated. We hope that the Prasident will be 
able to find as honest and competent a man to 
put in his place. The position is one of great 
importance. 


Tite Christian daddbaie rabebeind td te det 
of voting; says! 

“The choice should not be a choice of ‘ principles 

and not men,’ nor ‘men and not principles’—cer- 
tainly not mea versus principles—but should be men 
and principles. Can these be found united? If not, 
then, indeed, are we in an evil case; and nothing 
temains for the Christian patriot but to do that 
Whi{cti; dn tie wiiole; séemts most Itkely to strength- 
en the foundations ot social; politidal and pefddnal 
morality.” 
There is no difficulty in making such a state- 
ment of ethical doctrine in application to vot- 
ing. The pinch and tug of thought come when 
a candidate for office is intellectually competent, 
but has not a good moral character, or repre- 
sents objectionable political principles ; or when 
his charaeter is good, while he is lacking in 
brains ; or when he has a good character and 
has no lack of brains, while bis political princi- 
ples are seriously at fault, in the judgment of 
the voter, The voter, in such cases, should 
consider all the reasons properly applicable to 
the question he has to determine—the character 
of the candidate, his intellectual qualifications, 
and his political principles—and, in the light of 
the whole, taken together, then vote as, on the 
whole, seems to him most conducive to the gen- 
eral good, 





Ws have received a letter from a subscriber, 
thanking us for the recent editorial entitled 
“ Wriggliog Casuistry,” and stating the follow- 
ing fact: 

Years ago the note of one who afterward proved 
to be one of the greatest of railroad swindiers, and 
who stood high in all financia] matters, was offered 
for discount at one of our largest banks. When it 
wus just about to be passed as a matter of course, 
and without question, one of the directors of tie 
bank strongly objected. And when asked to give 
his reason, he replied: ‘That man has a family at 
home, and at tne same time he keeps a mistress; 
and a man who is unfaitaful to his family cannot 
be trusted in money matters.’ The note was re- 
jected, and in a few weeks the startling news came 
out of the defalcations and swindlings of this very 
man, and he fed in disgrace to Europe, where he 
afterward died. Let personal character, personal 
-Morality and integrity ever be a requisite for office 
and place in our land. 


This is just the doctrine we mean to preach ; and 
hence, when Governor Oleveland’s private char- 
acter was exposed, we at once abandoned his 
advocacy. No such man is fit to be elected to 
the Presidency of these United States. 





We reply to the question of a correspondent, 
in regard to the tariff, by saying that a tariff for 
revenue only is one levied simply for this pur- 
pose, with no other end in view, and that a tariff 
for protection is one levied for revenue, so ad. 
justed in the amount of the tariff tax imposed 
and in the articles on which the tax is imposéd, 
that, while it yields a revenue to the Govern- 
ment, it at the same time protects the home pro- 
ducer of these articles against being undersald 
in the markets of this country by the foreign 
producer of the sams articles ; and thus gives en- 
couragement to the former and enables him to 
continue the production when otherwise he 
would be compelled to abandon it, unless he 
could reduce wages to the pauper rates of other 
countries. The main question in a protective 
tariff is not- whether it yields. more or. less 


revenue than one levied simply for. revenue, but. 


whether it is needed for the encouragement and 


~ 





Protection of Ameriean industry, and whether 
it is do levied thiat, while it yield’ a fe¥eitie, it 
alsd serves the purpose ob protection. This 
question befng answered in the affirmative, then 
We favor stich tariff in the wisedt and best form 
of adfilstiicttt to te fects; as they exist, in 
which human wisdom can put it itftd @etion: We 
believe it better for the country than freetrade, 
and better than a tariff for revenue only ; and 
Nefice we favor the Republican rather than the 
Democratic polley: 





Tux letters of Mrs. Lot M; Morrill, disclosing 
the late senator's belief in the utter lack of in- 
teprity. in Mr, Blaine, have exerted, doubtless, a 
considerablé {nffiettie agatnst the Republican 
candidate. The correctness of Mf#; Morrill’s 
assertions has been doubted and denied in vari- 
ous quarters, But now it is asserved_by the Au- 
gusta New Age, as will be seen in the quotation 
below, that Mrs. Morrill has in her control cer- 
tain letters, written by Mr, Blaine to her hus- 
Wand, which dontain a somplete vindication of 
hiet statements, of, {n other words, donvict Mr. 
Blaine of dislioiiesty: If it be tile that stich 
jutte#s elist; they cbrtatiily otight td be given to 
the public: We éan tinderttetid howa lady would 
Wish to avoid the hotortety that the pttbiication of 
dich letteté Would bring upon her; but, by an 
Unfortuifdté Aid dravoidable train of circam- 
stances; Mrs, Mortill is alread} bbfore the public, 
and she owes it to her hiisband and to herself to 
hilefice all Calumnies by the vindication that is 
possible. More than this; she owes it to the en- 
tire American people to iffake public whatever 
proof she has of Mr. Blaine’s dishonesty. The 
campaign has come to such a pass that testi- 
mony and proof of their kind shouldbe consid- 
ered the property of the public. Following is 
the quotation referred to: 


“She has told the truth, but not the whole truth, 
dé Malt Of it; da het eee aot in this city well 
know: Héncb "Inet age ind the dastardly treat- 
inent to which Mts. Mortill and het fatiily are sub- 
jected. They know that Mts, Morrill has in her 
control certain letters of Mr. Blaine, written to her 
husband, which, if given to the public, would fully 
vindicate her every statement. They demand that 
these letters shall be surrendered by Mrs. Morrill 
and placed in the custody of sume friend of Mr. 
Blaine; or some one whose affiliations are with the 
Republican Patty. it 18 to obtain possession of 
these interesting documents that the Blaineites are 
making their attacks on the widow of thé dead Sen- 
ator, and resort to the most detestable means of per- 
secution, intimidation, and terrorism. These letters 
in question Mrs. Morrill regards a» sacred, and she 
does not propose giving them to the public unless 
compelled so to du in self defense, to vindicate her 
course, and to relieve herself and family from 
Blaine’s satellites. The letters wil] not be surren- 
dered at the demand of Mr, Blaine to him or to any 
one of hisappointment. They are ncw beyond the 
power of Mr. Blaine to reach or control, as we know 
they are deposited in trustworthy hands, are access- 
ible to us, and will be given to the public, with Mrs. 
Morrill’s consent, unless Mr, Blaine shall so change 
his course as to compel his purveyors to withdraw 
their persecutions and threats against Mrs. Morril) 
and her family. A word to the wise is sufficient.” 





Wuen to a statement, ina brief note, some 
time ago, that a minister of the Episcopal 
Church, serving asa missionary in China, had 
become a Baptist and steps were being taken 
for his deposition from the ministry, we added 
a sentence to the effect that ** deposition” might 
be an orderly way in such a case, but it did not 
seem a Christian way, we had no thought of ob- 
jecting to the fact of the removal of his 
name from the Episcopal list of ministers and 
from the membership of that Church, but only 
to the manner of it and what it seems to imply. 
A blameless minister ought to be able to leave 
the service of the Episcopal and enter that of 
another Church without losing his ministerial 
character. If his call is from God, no ecclesias- 
tical authority can take it away from him. A 
Church may give or withhold its sanction for 
good reasons; but “deposition” implies a tak- 
ing away of the ministerial functions, not sim- 
ply the withdrawal or refusal of the right 
to use the pulpits of s particular branch 
of the Church of Christ. Mr. Apple- 
ton’s change of view respecting infant 
baptism, and his desire to connect himself with 
the Baptist ministry, amply justify the removal 
of his name from the list of Episcopal ministers ; 
but the Living Church contends that, in renonn- 
cing his official obligations he *‘ indicated his 
renunciation " not only of faith in the “ sacra- 
mental nature of baptism,” and in a particular 
doctrine of the Eucharist, but also in the follow- 
ing: : 3 

“8. All faith in the Holy Catholic chareh, as the 
one kingdom of our Lord, continuing from the day 
of the Ascension to the present as the _Boay of 
Christ. 

“4. All faith in Christian worship, as distin. 
guished from the expression of individual fancies 
and emotions; all faith in liturgical worship, com- 
mon prayer, by which, in corporate union, the 
Church presents her petitions and praises to Al- 
mighty God. 

6, All faith in the Christian ministry as of divine 
appointment in the Church, sanctioned by solemni- 
ties most impressive, and by vows irrevocable; 
founded by our Lord, transmitted by the hoiy Apoa- 


tles, amd existing now-in the orders-of the Episce-. 


pate, the Priesthood, and the Diaconate.” 


These seem astounding statements, at first sight ; 
but careful inspection shows that they only pre- 
sent a sictatldnt view. Nevertheless, they leave 

an unpleasant intpretstor, 





It excites one’s curfosity and raisés hid doubtd 
to read that the Swedish Lutheran State Church 
is mote péfse¢uted and enjoys less religious 
liberty than the Dissentitig Churches; but # 
“‘Swediah Lutheran” asserts it in The Workmdt; 
and makes good his assertion, This is his state- 
ment i 

“Of ail the religious and irreligious societies in 
Sweden none is so niuchi Oppressed Dy the Govern: 
ment asthe Lutheran Church. Evéry érpanifatton 
even down to that of the Mornions, enjoys more ré‘ 
ligious liberty in Sweden than does the Lutheran 
Chureh, And this is because the Lutheran Church 
is the Stalé Chtirch.” 


And this his proof: 


“If all the ministers and all the members of thy 
Lutheran Church in Sweden would convene, t ef 
would not possess the right to make a single a)tera- 
tioa in the State Ohurch regulations. And, further- 
more, if the worst orimina) in the land were brought 
before this assembly, ot before any of the Church 
authorities, he Could not be expelled, Just think of 
it! If aman wotild lay in ashes the entire capital, 
and murder the whole royal family of Sweden, the 
Lutheran Ohdréh ta Sweden; as at present consti. 
tuted, has not the porter to expel him! But this 
power all the other Chuicfi offatitzations have; 
There is but one way wheréby the Luthefatt &ftareh 
can rid itself of an unworthy member, but that Hed 
in the hands Of the kuig—that ts banishment.” 

Truly this is ‘ pitiable htelfflesitiess;” AM st 
tempts to secure for the Chutch dome of #h# 
rights naturally belonging to her have proved 
futile. About two years Ago the Riksdag waé 
asked to pass an act allowitig a member to sever 
his connection with the State Chitrsh without 
joining any other Church ; but it refused: 

“Jf it had passed, the Church could have politely 
asked those of its members who did not believe in 
God nor eternity, or who would keep houses of ill- 
repute, gambling dens and the like, or otherwise 
lead immoral lives, to withdraw.” 

The Church should be divorced fiom stich unholy 
companionship, and such a state of facta ctight 
to hasten the separation. 





We have already denied, on the authority of a 
private note from Professor Long, that he and 
President Washburn were led, on their second 
examination of the matitiscript of the *‘Teach- 
ing of the Apostles;” to a doubt of the gentine- 
ness of this now famous writilig: Wé Have jttst 
received a fuller and more explicit note ffoit 
Professor Long, which we gladly lay before our 
readers : 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In view of the mention made of my name in con- 
nection with certain statements concerning the Je- 
rusalem manuscript, I feel that it would be proper 
for me to make to you the following statement : 

1. Ihave no sympathy with any attempt to throw 
discredit upon the genuitieness of the manuscript 
as a whole, or upon the Teaching,” as 4 pert of the 
same. 

2. Notwithstanding a vexatious and annoying 
incident, which I had hoped would not be made 
public, but which I find imperfectly described in 
various newspaper paragraphs, I have never had 
any thought of attributing the unwillingness of the 
authorities of the Convent of the Holy Sepulchre to 
have a page of the “ Teaching” photographed to the 
cause suggested. I have had several other expla- 
nations, more natura] and more satisfactory to my 
mind, although I do not consider it necessary to 
make them public. 

8. The incident above alluded to, while it was 
disappointing, yet furnished me the opportunity of 
examining the manuscript much more thoroughly 
than I could otherwise have hoped to do. In this 
examination, I am bound to say also, the Librarian, 
Sophronius, very cordially gave me every facility 
which I could ask, and showed very plainly that 
he was mortified and grieved at the decision of his 
superior. 

4, Upon that occasion I examined the stitching of 
the sheets. I inserted the photegraphic fac simile 
of the last page between the pages in some fifteen 
or twenty different places, and carefuily compared 
the handwriting with reference to uniformity in lig- 
atures and abbreviations and in the shape of certain 
letters. The result was that I satisfied myself that 
the volume 1s entire, written by the same hand; 
that the “Teaching” is an integral part of the volume; 
and that there is no reasonable ground for doubting 
the authenticity of the date of the subscription by 
the hand of the copyist, A. D. 1056. 

ALBERT L, LONG. 

RoBeast CoLLeGce, CONSTANTINOPLE, Aug, 29th. 





Tue three Powers, whose Emperors met for 
conference in Poland recently, have joined 
France in an identical note of protest against 
the action of the Egyptian Government in sus- 
pending the sinking fund. A somewhat milder 
protest has also been submitted by the Italian 
Government. The protest is, of course, 
in reality laid at England’s door, whose 
High Commissioner, Lord Nerthbrook, urged 
the measure. It is said that Egypt will simply 
acknowledge the protests; but the question of 
chief interest is What will England do? We be- 
lieve that she will do nothing. By this we mean 
that she will disregard the protests and- continue 
to act independently of the other Powers, with the 





desire of ataving off or finally averting the financial 
crisis they seem to fear. England has come out 
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of one Conference the mistress of the sithation ; $ 
and she can do so again. rance is naturally 
still chafing ander her disappointment over the 
eébuit Of the first conference. We would expect 
4% pivtest from her against any course England 
might advise, uuless it were a return to the dual 
control, a course no longer among the possibil- 
ities. The other powers will scarcely be led by 
the jealousy of France into insisting upon & Fec~ 
ognition of their protest. In the oalmness of 

afterthought they will see that England, after alk, 
is, more than all others, interested {* the nrainites 
nance of the sinking fund, bat that sbe is will- 
ing to sacrifice her interest for the present, in 
order to avert the crisis that is sire to Come 
when the reventes ate insufficient to pay the 
Government expenses and the ‘yearly triblite to 
Tarkey. 











Aninoven ail Yhe talk dn cdllege athletics hat 
woaatte’ Th no cohcerted action by the culleges, 
We believe it bas not been in vain? fot we are 
led tO regard the attention, noW being given by 
colleges to gymnasinms, as one of the berfeficent, 
though perhaps indirect results of the agitation. 
Piinedioh haa determined to enforce its old col: 
\eve law, providing for @ compulsory gymnasium 
course. This is certainly a move in the right di- 
rection. The enforcement of stich a law Will 
tend to insure good health to all atid to free the 
college from the ehatge of developing physically 
only a score of students, and those abnormally, 
while the great majority are suffered to neglect 
their health entirely. Brown University, fot tive 
first time in its history, has determined to have 
a gymnasium of its owt A Copimittee has been 
appointed to ptooure funds. 

‘ They sek to secure for thé University a gynine- 
sitm with all the most approved appara hate, under 
the ditection of an instructér thdroughly trained for 
the work, which akait not be a mere place of exer- 
Ase for the 4yianasts and lovers of athletic sports, 
hat dne of the class-rooms of the college in which 
every student shall be required to cevote a certain 
amount of time each day.” 

Presid ent Robinson, in his report to which We 
referred recently, made some wise suggestions 
with regard to desirable Mmitations in inter-col- 


legiate sports, and We ate glad to know that his | 
University, while restricting the few, meahs to | 
wive the many greater opportunities. for phys- ' 


$a) development than they have hitherto feceived. 
We learn that Harvard, alac, Will require more 
¢ymnasium work from her students during the 
coming yeat thah ever before. If all this is the 
testlt of the college athletic agitation of the 
last year or two, we trust that the agitation will 
not be allowed to subside. 

seasThe Central PresdytrAan is not at all sat- 
isfied With the preteht position of the Woodrow 
care. It #ays that the decision of the directors 
thalhies the question, which is not ‘What 
shall we do with Dr. Woodrow? but, What shall 
be done about the directors, who have nailed to 
the mast the flag which Dr, Woodrow has hoisted 
at Columbia Seminary?” It hands them over to 
the Synods and the General Assembly. Yet the 
same editorial, of which this is the ¢oncluding 
part, opens with the statement that this contto- 
versy is a “‘comparatively small affair.” The 
Philadelphia Presbytercan also thinks that Dr. 
Woodrow’s position is ‘comparatively harmless,” 
Since nearly ail seem te be agreed on this point, 
why continue the diecussion? 


....While @ few of the Danish Clergy took 
part in the Copenhagen Conference of the Evan- 
welical Alliance, and some of the bishops were 
present as listeners, the leading ecclesiastics 
generally seem to have held aloof. On the part 
of the laity, however, there appears to have been 
more cordiality. We have spoken elsewhere of 
the presence of the royal family, on the evening 
when Dr. Schaff read his paper, At the close of 
the meeting the King shook hands with Dr. 
Schaff, thanking him for his presentation of the 
subject. Dr. Schaff was also invited to dine at 
the palace. The Conference had a popular re- 
ception which was gratifying, and it must have 


the effect of mitigating ecclesiastical jealousies 
in Denmark. 


+++» The Catholic Herald, which seems to wish 
to be moderate and fair, asks us, in reply to our 
note regretting the increased devotion to the 
Virgin in the Catholic Church, this question : 

“Is it not a good thing to praise and honor the 
name of Her who did so much for the world, who is 
the Protector of the Church and its safeguard 
against the inroads of heresy 2” 
No; it is not a good thing to praise and honor 
any name in Heaven save those of the triune 
God, Mary is not the protector of the Church, 
nor its safeguard against heresy, so far as the 
Bible teaches, and we know of no credible reve- 
lation since the New Testament canon was sealed 
which authorizes any such doctrine, 


+++-We are called to task by some of our sub- 
scribers in Maine for saying, two weeks 
that there was no Prohibition ticket in the field 
in the recent election. In considering the great 
mass of Prohibitionists we lost sight of the small 
number who claim the sole privilege of being 
called Prohibition Party. There were 64,507 
voters for the Prohibitory amendment, while 
there were only 1,157 for the Prohibition candi- 





date for Governor. The question is, Who were 
the Prohibitionists, the 1,157 or the 64,607? 


. Archbishop Manning's ofgain, the London 
Tablet, in speaking of the drink habit, called it 
a ‘stain and a shane on the Ghitstiat world,” 
& phrase not at ali too Stong. Bit it Raa had td 
explain that it méant eXcess, and nut the moter 
ate tise. {thas received many letheta Of ctit- 
icism, which Had it to Feitiatk that ** tectotalism, 
a8 a File, i tot loved by the aVerage Christian. , 
Whis may be true in England, but of American 
Christian’ itis not trae. In that, oat Obriatialty 
hias a tremendots advantage of the English. 


ithe Beah or Wells is trying to raise, by 
wibsckiption, the sim of £1,500, to, put in or 
‘cathedral a memorial window to, Rishop & 

le money Would soon be raised if i 
wero given by %ach congregation that uses 
Bishop Ken’s doxology, * Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.” By the way, this seems to 
have supplanted almost entirely, in non-Episeco- 
palian congregations, the long meter doxology: 
“To God the Father, God the Son”—a stan%a 
in some respects étiperior. 


.. The¥e is stilla gioat deal of HoAselise about 
the | paynvent of ministers. The Christian Odserv- 
@ objects to “hiring” a preacher as irreverent 
and belittling. It would, we presume, rather 
“call” him and give him * sappokt > Onitist 
had no such sdteamWhnes’, He told the seven- 
ty, when he sént then out, that the “ laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” Paul ‘dnl tue years in his 

oWn “hired hotise.” If it ia belittling wh tnin- 
ister t6 receive * hire," Ke Bight tot to be ex- 
pected té pay * nti,” 


Xt Was like carrying ‘coals to Newcastle," 
for Henry M. Stanley to warn the British t¥aders 
against recognising Portugucde elaima in the 
Congo region, But bis addvteas in Londén Was 
very interesting, and it will doubtless help the 
English Government to stand fem aghinst the 
Portuguese dematd ft Would be better to pay 
Porttigal something than alidw her to levy tariff 
on the trade of the Congo, She hak ho othe 
thotive in claiming sovereignoy there. 


..The Chief of Police, in dbedienice to thie 
orders of the trastees of White Plains, in this 
‘state, undertook to enforce the Sunday law in 


| ‘that Village; and the result was e perfectly quiet 


‘Sabbath. The gr.g-shops were closed, and all 
business suspended, as required by laW, This 
was just as it should be 1 eVery Village and city 
of the state, 


..A correspondent offers the following as a 
correction of a recent statement in Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT : 

In your iasue of Sept, 11th, you refer to a recent 
discovery of a skeleton of a mastodon near Grand 
Rapids aa the only one ever found in the drift forma- 
tion of Western Michigan, In i8t6 one waé fond 
near Bellevue, Michigan, in a Very perfect state of 
preservation, 


..ssThe President has appointed Postmiaster- 
General Gresham as Secretary of the TYeasiry. 
General Gresham has mavi¢ ah excellent record 
in every pation ii which he has been tried. 
He was & brave boldier during the War, has been 
‘a Blicéess at the head of the postal service, and is 
‘acceptable to the country as a Secretary of the 
‘Tressury. 

..Dr. Behrends, the pastor of the Brooklyn 
Central Congregational Church, in a recent ser- 
mon said: ‘It is not my purpose to fan te fires 
of political passion ; but as a lover of domestic 
purity, and as a minister of righteousness, I am 
bound to say that ballot-boxes cannot legislate 
the seventh commandment out of existence,” 


.-There is in Milwaukee, it is said, one sa- 
loon for every twenty-six voters. As half the 
people do not drink, every thirteen drunkards 
must support one saloon. A local paper suggest- 
ively asks. ‘‘ How many women take in wash- 
ing to support the thirteen drunkards who sup- 
port each a saloon?” 


.. While the Swiss Government has come to 
an amicable agreement with the Roman Catholic 
Church, which is to be fully reinstated, it has 
ordered the Salvationists out of Switzerland, 
or at least some of the cantons. Religious lib- 
erty is not an even-handed thing in the land of 
John Calvin, 

....We are sorry to learn that the missionaries 
of the American Board, in Central Africa, have 
been driven from their field. The reason is not 
stated, but it is not hard to guess what it is. 
Such demonstrations are not uncommon. Your 
African king or chief is a man of moods. 
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Desire to call attention to their Mag- 
nificent Stock of Falland Winter Styles 
in Brocaded Silks, Piushes, Velvets and 
the latest colorings in Plain Silks, Satins, 
ete. Choice Selections in Figured and 
Novel Effects in Silk and Wool combina- 
tions and All-Wool Dress Fabrics, Paris 
Costumes, Cloaks, Wraps, etc. 
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HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


We have now open a Complete assort- 
ment of Fall and Winter Silk, Wool and 
Merino Hosiery and Undergarments for 
Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 


Proadovay re KR, 19th él. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial, 
STATE BANKS. 

We have, in this country, two distinct 
and separate systems of banking institu- 
tions, both being organized and conducted 
under the authority of law. Before the 
War we had but one of these systems—that 
of state banks; and in many of the states, 
especially at the West and in the South, 
the legal regulations were so loose and so im_ 
perfect that great losses were suffered, and 
the paper currency circulating among the 
people was by no means properly secured. 
The War, among other important results, 
gave the country the system .of national 
banks; and, financially considered, this is 
far the most valuable inheritance accruing 
from that terrible struggle. 

These two systems of banking are not 
antagonistical to each other, except as the 
two classes of banks may be competitors 
for the same business; and this sort of an- 
tagonism may exist between state banks or 
between national banks. Both sets of 
banks work side by side in the same city, 
differing in the source of the laws which 
regulate them, and also in the fact that the 
state banks, by reason of the ten per cent. 
tax on their circulation, issue no currency, 
while the national banks supply the bank 
note circulation in use among the people. 
Neither system has superseded the other. 
Both systems have gradually expanded 
with the increasing wants of the country 
for banking facilities. It is, however, true 
that the national system has grown more 
rapidly than the state system; and this is 
due to advantages connected with the for- 
mer, not equally possessed by the latter. 

What is to be the future as to the banking 
system of this country, especially with ref- 
erence to the question of issuing a note 
currency? Will the theory of the Green- 
backers finally prevail, and all bank cur. 
rency be entirely dispensed with, and the 
general Government become the direct 
source of all the paper circulation in use 
among the people? Will the whole system 
of national banks disappear when all the 
bonds of the Government shall be called in 
and redeemed, or will Congress devise 
some substitute for those bonds as the basis 
for the issue of a note circulation; and, if 
the latter, what shal] that substitute be? 











Will the state bank system finally give 
place to the national system, or will the 
two go on together as they have done for 
years past? These, at present, are among 
the unanswered questions in relation to our 
banking system. No man is, te-day, wise 
enough to tell precisely what the system 
will be thirty years hence. Certain it is 
that there will be some system as one of 
the indispensable necessities of society ; 
and that system, whatever it is, will ex- 
press the then existing public sentiment of 
the country. The future, with all the 
knowledge derived from the past, may be 
safely trusted with the requisite wisdom to 
meet its own exigencies. 


_ —_— —_ — 


SENATOR HAWLEY ON THE 
TARIFF. 


Senator Haw ey, of Connecticut, in his 
recent speech at Guilford, in that state, 
used the following words in regard to the 
tariff question : 

“A tariff for revenue only is a tax on every- 
thing simply to aid the revenue, and without 
regard tocontrolling the amount of any manu- 
factured articles coming into this country. The 
protectionist, however, taxes heavily articles 
that are poured into the country to the ruin of 
home manufacturers, but places only a light 
duty on things that do not interfere with the 
profits and wages of American employers and 
workingmen.” 

This is a concise and clear statement of 
the broad distinction between the two tariff 
systems, the one of which is adopted by the 
Democratic Party, and the other by the 
Republicans. The two systems, as to the 
interests of the people, are essentially un- 
like, not only theoretically, but practically. 
They cannot be combined together. 

Here are two articles—tea and cotton 
cloth, for example —both of which are pro- 
duced in foreign countries and imported 
into the United States for sale, while only 
one of which, namely, cotton cloth, is the 
product of American industry. The impor. 
tation of tea will notin any way affect the in- 
dustry of this country, because tea is not an 
article of home production. The importa- 
tion of cotton cloth, however, will affect the 
home production of cotton cloth, because, 
owing to the cheaper rate of wages in other 
countries, it can be produced there and sold 
here at a cheaper price than it can be pro- 
duced here, and hence, will, unless the 
home production be protected against this 
unfriendly competition by a proper tariff 
duty on cotton cloth, or unless the rate of 
American wages be reduced, either impair 
or wholly destroy such production. 

The theory of the Democratic Party, in 
dealing with such a state of facts, is to im- 
pose a tariff tax upon imported tea and 
cotton cloth simply for revenue, and with- 
out any regard tothe effect on home in- 
dustry. Let this industry take care of it- 
self under the ordinary laws of trade; and, 
if it cannot do so, then let it die. It is no 
part of the business of the Government, in 
raising revenue to defray its necessary ex- 
penses, to foster or protect home industry. 
Its one and sole business in tariff taxation 
is revenue. We say that this is the theory 
of the Democracy; not that every Demo- 
crat holds this theory, but that it is the 
theory of the party, and would be put into 
practice if the party were placed in power. 

The Republican Party, on the other 
hand, in dealing with the same facts, would 
either put tea in the free list altogether, or 
place but a light tariff duty upon it, while 
as iq cotton cloth, which is an important 
article of home manufacture, it would 
make the duty so heavy upon the imported 
article as to encourage and protect the 
home manufacture of this article, thus 
combining the raising of revenue and pro- 
tection to this branch of American industry 
in the same legislation. And what it would 
do in respect to tea and cotton cloth, it 
would do in respect to any other articles 
under like circumstances. We select these 
two articles simply for illustration. 

Which of these two parties is the one 
that will be most conducive to the general 
interests of the country? We cannot have 
a moment's doubt as to the true answer to 
this question. One of the leading reasons 
why Tue INDEPENDENT has favored the Re- 
publican Party, and opposed the Democ- 
racy, lies in the fact that the former has 
been, and still is right on the tariff 
question, and that the latter cannot be safe- 





ly trusted to deal with this question. Near- 
ly all the free traders of the country are 
Democrats, and these free traders form the 
majority of the Democratic Party, and would 
control its policy if the party were in 
power. This, so long as the reason exists, 
is aconclusive reason why the party should 
not be _ in power. 
SEES ee 


THE VALUE OF “MONEY. 


Tue term value, as employed by political 
economists, does not mean utility, but, 
rather, exchange value, sometimes called 
mercantile value. The term is, hence, rel- 
ative. The exchange value of any given 
thing is in proportion to the quantity of 
some other thing for which it can be ex- 
changed. In this sense we speak of the 
value of money—namely, gold or silver— 
meaning thereby its purchasing power in 
reference to commodities. The degree of 
its value is always in the ratio of this 
power. Considered in relation to prices 
(which simply mean the value of commod- 
ities as measured by money), the exchange 
value of money increases as prices fall, and 
decreases as they rise. 

The labor eost of production is the natural 
and permanent ground for this value. It 
is a general rule that commodities which 
are just equal to each other in this respect 
will exchange for each other. The fact 
that bullion will exchange for coin of equal 
weight and purity, less the expenses of the 
coinage, proves that the value of the pre- 
cious metals does not depend on coinage, 
but on their production cost. For this rea- 
son, a8 is well remarked by John Stuart 
Mill, ‘‘a pound weight of gold will, in the 
gold-producing countries, ultimately tend 
to exchange for as much of every other 
commodity as is produced at a cost equal to 
itsown. This principle of natural value, 
applicable to gold and silver, and not ap- 
plicable to purely paper money, shows why 
an inconvertible paper currency has no 
adequate foundation for stability. Being 
sv easily and cheaply produced, it contains 
in itself no element to fix the rate of its ex- 
changeableness, as compared with other 
things. It ignores the natural and primary 
law of relative values; and this is the great 
fact which must forever be a fatal objec- 
tion to its exclusive use. 

The law of supply and demand creates 
temporary variations in the market value of 
money, yet without superseding or ulti- 
mately changing ity natural ground of 
value. When money is abundant in quan- 
tity and commodities deficient in the same 
respect, then the demand for the latter, 
being greater than the supply, rgjses their 
market price; and this is aaiieins toa 
reduction, for the time being, of the pur- 
chasing power of money. When, on the 
other hand, commodities are abundant and 
money deficient, then the supply of the 
former, being in excess of the demand, just 
as certainly lessens their price; and this is 
equivalent to an increase in the exchange 
value of money. No fact is better estab- 
lished than that money in circulation and 
commodities in the market, considered rela- 
tively to each other, increase or decrease 
the purchasing power of money, according 
to the proportion of their relative quanti- 
ties; and, since these quantities constitute 
a varying force, operating differently at 
different times, the law of supply and de- 
mand subjects the market value of money 
to a series of oscillations between two ex- 
treme points. 

When, however, things are left to their 
natural course, these two quantities have a 
tendency so to adjust themselves to each 
other, under the law of supply and demand, 
asin the long run to keep the exchange 
value of money at the average of its labor 
cost, as compared with the labor cost of 
other things for which it is exchanged. 
The resources of the earth are sufficient to 
supply gold and silver in unlimited 
amounts. All that is wanted for this pur- 
pose is the employment of capital and the 
labor of the miner turned to this specific 
field of industry. This capital and this 
labor will be directed toward mining, or 
directed elsewhere, according to the rate of 
profit. Both, naturally, seek the largest 
profits; and this general fact will so in- 
crease or lessen the supply of money, in 
proportion to that of other commodities, as 
to make the labor cost. the standard princi- 
ple for the exchange value of hoth. The 





two supplies constantly tend to mutual 
self-adjustment on this basis. 

We thus arrive at the two great princi- 
ples which determine the exchange value 
of money—meaning thereby gold and silver. 
One is the cost of production, and the other 
is the law of supply and demand. The 
former is the natural and permanent 
ground of value, and the other depends 
on the state of the market. The tendency 
of these principles is to give just that 
quantity of money which is necessary to 
perform all the exchanges required of it, 
consistently with maintaining a value con- 
formable to the cost ofits production. Here, 
then, is a basis for the exchange value of 
money, and elsewhere we find none. 


NEW YORK CITY STATE BANKS. 


WE print elsewhere the quarterly reports 
of a number of the State Banks doing busi- 
ness in’ this city, and call the particular 
attention of those of our readers who are 
interested in financial matters to them. 
They are, without question, among the best 
and most safely managed financial institu- 
tions in the country. 
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MON ETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue financial situation continues easy, 
the local money market being still abun- 
dantly supplied with funds seeking em- 
ployment at low rates. There was a little 
disquiet occasioned during the week on 
account of the large failure in the clothing 
trade, as it was expected that other houses 
would be affected thereby, which tended to 
harden rates on commercial paper. _Bor- 
rowers with good securities realized no dif- 
ficulty in having their wants supplied at 
low rates; but the demand has been very 
moderate, as the conservative influence still 
holds sway over the business interests of 
the country, and the desire for speculation 
has lost the attractions with which it has 
heretofore been surrounded. The flow of 
currency to the West and South is said to 
be still of narrow proportions. Not only are 
the banks here well supplied, but recent 
advices say that Chicago banks have on hand 
about $20,000,000 of idle money. The 
recent failures have made the banks a little 
more careful, and discounts have been 
rather more closely scrutinized; but we do 
not hear of any complaints from what are 
considered good borrowers. Call Loans at the 
Stock Exchange have been done at 1@2 
per cent. Commercial paper has been in 
good supply; but only the best indorse- 
ments have been readily salable. Prime 
double-named bills selling at 5@6 per cent. 
discount and single names at 5}@64. 

Srock Marxet.—The stock market has 
been unsettled, with frequent fluctuations 
though confined to narrow limits. Toward 
the latter part of the week there was an effort 
to lift prices and wrench the control of the 
market from the hands of the bears, which 
was partially successful in putting prices 
upon a higher plane. The Vanderbilts, how- 
ever, did not participate in the advance, hav- 
ing been depressed by reports that the Cen- 
tral is about to make a new issue of bonds to 
the extent of ten millions. The grangers 
are higher, with the prospect of more har- 
monious relations with respect to freight 
rates. Manipulation has been the chief 
influence; but the bear element has @ircu- 
lated various reports respecting local finan- 
cial institutions that, althougtt mee epee 
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without foundation, have produced mo 

mentary distarbance; and advantage has 
likewise been taken of the unsatisfactory 
condition of trade to exaggerate the situa- 
tion and create further distrust. The gen- 
eral feeling on the street is unsettled, but 
the public has taken but little interest. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market tor govern- 
ments has been quiet and dull; but prices 
have been firm with advancing tendencies. 
The demand for investment was small. The 
following are the elasing quotations: 


mai tt \Currency 68, '9 " 
4 189], he od A 

ve Wal con coup... t)Bh¢ 134 poroeney = "96. 8 - 
48, 1901, ae ee | => e. =: 4 = 
~ +s eeu... 1gu% 191 |Currency 6s, 90.134 = — 
Three | per cents .1003¢ — 





Bank Srarement.—The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house last 
week was unfavorable to the banks. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease in 
loans of $130,700, a loss in specie of $708,- 
800, a gain in legal tenders of $352,300, a 
decrease in deposits of $588,100, and an in- 
crease in circulation of $1,900. The move- 
ment of the week resulted in a decrease in 
surplus reserve of $208,975, and the banks 
now hold $27,935,725 in excess of the legal 
requirements. 

Foreign Exonance.—The Foreign Ex. 
change market has been dull, but steady. 
The posted rates were advanced to $4.83} 
for 60-day bills and to $4.854 for demand. 
On Saturday actual business was done at 
$4.92} @$4.823 for bankers’ bills, $4.844@ 
$4.84? for demand, $4.843@$4.85} for ca- 
ble transfers, and $4.803@$4.81} for com- 
mercial. In Continental Exchange Francs 
were quoted at 5.224@5.21$ for 60-day 
bills and 5.20@51.9% for checks. Reich- 
marks at 943@94} for long and 944@95 for 
short sight. 

Diyipenp.—The Lake Shore and Michi- 
gan Southern Railway Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of one and one- 
half per cent., payable Nov. 1st. 
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New York, September lith, 1884, 
Dividend No, 69. 
Board of Directors have Geclored 9 
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The transfer books will be closed ‘ in} ow or’ 
London at 8o’clock on the afternoon ot pepe 
a. inst. and reopened on the morning ‘of th 


_ R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tue INDEPENDENT contains 80 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration ef his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. It always 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name 
of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us @ new subscriber with their own re- 
newal. 

We continue to offer the following very 
liberal 














TERMS. 
One year, postage free......+-+seereeeeeeee BB OO 
Gixenontns.. *° © cccccosoveisoncopumine aE 
Four months “ 1 00 
‘hree months “ 63) 
One subscription two years............. 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each...... 5 00 
One subscription five years........,.... 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Taz InpEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each. is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers are requested to make 
their own remittances to us, instead of 

having a Postmaster or Newsdealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper 1s stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
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HKommercial 


NATIONAL RAILWAY LEGISLA- 
TION. 





Tue legislative power vested by the Cou- 
stitution in the Congress of the United 
States ought to be exercised in giving to the 
country some general system for the regu- 
lation and management of the means of 
trade and commerce between the several 
states, including telegraphs and railroads. 
Congress has full power to pass such a law. 
In article first, section eighth, and clause 


third, it is provided that Congress shall have 
power ‘* to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several states, and 
with the Indian tribes.” Judge Story, who 
is very high authority, takes the ground, in 
his commentaries, that the power to regu- 
late means the power ‘‘to prescribe the 
rule by which commerce is to be governed” ; 
and that the power is not limited to mere 
**traflic, to buying and selling, or the inter- 
change of commodities,” but also compre- 
hends all the means of ‘‘ navigation and in- 
tercourse”” between the several states and 
with foreign nations. It was the intention 
of the framers of the Constitution to bestow 
such a power upon Congress, as being nec- 
essary to the peaceful and harmorious 
working of our federal system. This power 
has in various ways and at different times 
been exerc sed in the past history of the 
country. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution 
and the grant of this power the railway 
sysiem particularly has become so stupen- 
dous, has so largely taken the place of navi- 
gable rivers, and at the present time per- 
forms such an important function in the 
methods of interstate that a 
wholesome and general regulation of it by 
Congress has really become a public neces- 
sity. As now managed, it bas no restraints 
or guidance, except in the local legislation 
of the several states. This legislation is 
not uniform. What is practically one rail- 
road under one corporation may run 
through half a dozen different states, and be 
subject to the varying policies of as many 
different legislations. Railroads, as the 
channels of domestic commerce, have ac- 
quired the character of interstate high- 
ways, in which all the people have a com- 
mon interest, without reference to the par- 
ticular state in which they may reside; and 
this interest, involving the safety of travel, 
as well as the rate of charges for passengers 
and freight, ought to be represented and 
guarded by a system of national legislation 
applicable to the regulation of railways. 
This is true in all European countries; and 
in this fact we see oue of the great reasons 
why the railroads of Europe are better 
built, better managed and conducted with 
greater safety to the traveler than under 
the hap-hazard, miscellaneous, and uncer- 
tain system of this country. What the 
country needs is a general railroad law, to 
which the system shall conform in all parts 
of the land. Such a law must, of course, 
come from Congress. 

Moreover, the enormous abuses which 

have crept into the railway system under 
state legislation, aud the utter failure of 
state legislatures and state courts to sup- 
ply auy adequate remedy; the huge con- 
solidations into vast monopolies, controll- 
ing interstate travel and commerce in their 
own interests, and against the public good; 
the watering of railway stocks by millions 
upon unillions; the sacrifice of the rights of 
honest and bona-fide stockholders by specu- 
lating usurpers; the manner in which these 
stocks are manipulated and kicked about 
by officers whose chief business is specula- 
tion; the perils to which the traveler and 
the trader are subject by negligent and in. 
competent officials—these palpable and cry- 
ing evils of the system call for a a remedy 
as radical and universal as the evils them- 
selves. 

These, in our judgment, are sufficient 
reasons for the legislative interposition of 
Congress. A well-framed railroad law, ap- 
plicable to the whole country, would be a 
great public benefit. The experience ac- 


commerce 


quired within the last twenty-five years 
oughtto be an ample guide to the provis- 
fons and principles that should be con- 
tained in such a law. 
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DRY GOODS. 





Business in the dry goods market contin- 
ues to lack the snap that has been looked 
for, although a careful analysis of the exist- 
ing condition does not justify any forebod- 
ings as to the future. The prospects are 
gradually brightening, and it is generally 
conceded that the time is near at hand 
when an increased demand will be experi- 
enced. There are, however, some unfavor- 
able features; but their effect upon values 
is already discounted, so that what influ- 
ence they may exert will be but temporary 
at most. The failures that have been re- 
ported may be attributed tothe embarrass- 
ments of the past, rather than of the present, 
in the closing up of old accounts, as all new 
business is controlled by a very conservative 
A large number of buyers are 
upon the market; but their transactions are 
confined to immediate wants. The jobbing 
trade was somewhat irregular; but @ pretty 
good distribution of domestics, prints, and 
department goods was made by some of the 
leading firms. There can be little doubt 
that stocks in the hands of distributers are 
exceptionally light; and this fact augurs 
well for more than an average late trade, 
while the conservative course adopted by 
buyers and sellers alike indicates that the 
business of the near future will prove to be 
a safe, if not very profitable one. 

Corron Goops have ruled quiet in first 
hands, the demand having been almost 
wholly governed by positive requirements. 
Brown sheetings continue in steady but 
moderate request by the jobbing trade, and 
converters and exporters are taking hold 
sparingly. Bleached goods are mostly 
quiet, and wide sheetings are in moderate 
demand. Cotton flannels are moving in 
smal! quantities, and a light business in 
colored cottons is reported. Jobbers are 
doing a fair trade ina regular way, anda 
few of the large houses are making liberal 
sales of brown and bleached goods (in pack- 
age lots) by means of exceptionally low 
prices; some large lines having been lately 
closed out in this connection considerably 
below agent’s quotation. 

Print CLorus were quiet in demand and 
prices are easy at 3}c. less 1 per cent. for 
64x648, and 23c. for 50x60s, respectively. 

Prints.—There was a continued light 
and unsatisfactory movement in printed 
calicoes from agents’ hands, although some 
fair orders received were for a few of the most 
popular standard and low-grade fancies, 
indigo-blues and furnitures. Prints were 
mostly quiet on jobbers’ stands, but a fairly 
good distribution of ‘ off-style” fancies, 
etc., was made in package lots, low prices 
having contributed to this result. Wide 
prints, as foulards, cretonnes, brocades, 
momies, etc., are meeting with moderate 
sales in the hands of both agents and job- 
bers. 

Gineuams were jobbed in fair quantities; 
but the demand by package buyers was 
chiefly confined to small purcels of dress 
styles, of which the supply in agents’ hands 
is almost nominal. The leading gingham 
mills are now running‘exclusively on Spring 
gingbams, seersuckers, chambrays, etc., 
for which an unabated demand is expected 
next Spring and Summer, wash fabrics of 
this class having become exccedingly popu- 
lar with consumers. 

Dress Goops have shown very little ani- 
mation in agents’ hands, still there was a 
steady call for small parcels of specialties, 
as plaid and fancy yarn-dyed worsteds, all- 
wool plaid sackings, etc. The jobbing 
trade was somewhat irregular, and, upon 
the whole, sluggish. 

Wooten Goops.—The woolen goods de- 
partment of the trade has indicated some 
activity during the week, witha fair in- 
quiry for most classes of goods. Worsteds 
and indigo-blue flannels were in good re- 
quest for manufacturing purposes, but the 
volume of businessin men’s-wear woolens 
continued small for this season of the year. 
Blankets were jobbing well, and there was 
even some inquiry for fige white bed 
blankets at first hands. Fiannels were 
quiet, shawls in seasonable movement, 
ladies’ sackings, linseys and wool plaids 
fairly active, and hosiery in steady de- 
mand. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


A growing interest was manifest in the 
dealings of the market for foreign goods 





throughout the week. A-good demand was 
experienced in luster wool goods, dress 
goods, shawls, and hosiery. Importers are 
now busy in closing out their stocks of the 
various varieties of fabrics suitable for the 
season. There was a moderate inquiry for 
black dress silks, but apparently no dispo- 
sition on the part of buyers to advance 
prices, which were very low. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


Yor the week. 


1884. 1888, 
Entered at the port.. ........ rye) $2,798,811 


” 
Thrown on the market.. .... 264,478 2,722,000 
Since Jan, 1st. 
Entered at the port.......... 91,283,706 94,108,701 
Thrown on the market....... 89,511,218 94,685,801 
Se eee 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay Evenina, September 29th, 1884. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 








Agawam, F . .36 534)Laconia.... .10-4 20 
Atlantic, A.... = 7 5 + pseseetes SS 
" bocee an, B......40 9 
« HE7'36 7 | Massachusetts : 
« Pp... .36 5% “BB... .36 5% 
“  LL...36 5% = i) 
i 6 y = 4 - une. S uy, 
ppleton, A.... ystic River...36 6 
“XX ..36 5%)Nashua, fine O... 6% 
«¢ Beet en Te me 
Augusta...... 6 — “CEB... 8K 
" cscce § “« 7... 
a A....27  4¢|Newmarket, B...86 5 
Broadway.....36 544 “« “DD.86 5 
Bedford, B.....80 4% ue G..36 5% 
Boott, C...... 84 «5% “ N36 6% 
“ FF.....86 73;'Pacific, Extra. 36 7% 
“ M,fam.96 6%) “ ee, 
_ Oe 40 8 ‘Pepperell. ....7-4 14 
Continental, 0.36 6%) “ 84 16 
Wi 1% gene 94 18 
Conestoga, D..28 54 ” --- 104 20 
“ G...30 6%; “ ....11-4 22% 
af 8...38 6 |PepperellEfine,389 7 
“ W...36 6 “ Be wee eX 
Dwight, X...... 30 bY ° Ghaant 
' Sereoee as - “ "tapi = 5 
dune 4 |Pepuo “ 
Exeter, A...... — or ” Bikes 40 887 
i ee a eee 5-4 12% 
Ellerton. ....10-4 22}¢|Pittefield,A....86 514 
First Prize,....36 6%\Pocasset, C....— 6% 
Great Fails, KE. 360-7 - O....88 6 
Hill’sS’mp.{d’m36 734 *. 3.40 7% 
Indian Head,..36 7%(|Stark, AA......86 734 
ih. ae SS a 96 86 
“  & (40 10%) “ heavy....40 8i¢ 
e © C,,.0e WE .. ct00 v0<8 48 13% 
Indian Orchard . y - sasianas -58 1634 
»  DW..40 8 ee 78 25 
= 2 eee: cnnaaites 108 3821¢ 
sid EE...36 68,|Wameutta,....50 15 
“ €6AAA...40 146 coccceta 
Lawrence, LL. .36 54¢ “+ . team a 
“ XX..36 7 6 ccc S836 
“ XXX.40 «83g $6 o'05 00099" 8536 
Langley, A.....36 644 © | igeaeee 
te geeeT-8  536/Wachusett.....36 734 
ene 4} sana 30 644 
Laconia ..... 84 16 = 4 — 
“ 18 +. coco — 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS _ ame. 0 
Androse ° |Langdon baal 
“6 — .86 ©=73¢|Lensdale..... 33 | 8g 
“ 64 15 * Cambric 36 11 
Allendale.. ..6-4 13}¢|Masonville..... 86 8% 
aeees 7-4 15\|Nashua, E.....36 84 
m. sawed 84 17%¢ * twat & 
Avondale ...... 86 «7% “* Wu @B 
Ballou & Son...36 63¢|Newmarket,F..36 6% 
ses wed 5%|N. Y. Mills..... 10% 
Bay Mills...... 36 O8 “ Wt'r Twist 36 124¢ 
Bellows Falls..36 94) ‘“ ----54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 734) “ o--64 1736 
Boott, R....... 27 «Bs| --84 25 
i ERE 86 7 |Pepperell ....6-4 14 
‘“ =Standard36 84 a --+-1-4 16 
Cabot...... +18 644 --- 84 18 
error 44 $7 “ --94 20 
 isaneneel 9-8 10 * -10-4 22% 
oe 64 11 « +. 11-4 
eee 27.4 Pequot en 5-4 1446 
Dauntiless......36 5 Tr o 174% 
ht,Anchor386 9 (Tuscarora, XX.36 1014 
Fearless...... SE 8=6T3¢ |Ution.......... 3 — 
Fruit of the Loom : “ ex. heavy.36 9 
. i | Ree ee 54 15 
“ we se 64 18 
“ —— - weer 84 25 
Forestdale..... 36 «O«#8 he 94 271¢ 
CDecccesse «ML snccene 10-4 30 
Gold Medal....36 7  heavy...100 8234 
“ ----33 6  Nonp.....36 1044 
Great Falls, 3..30 6 : 
” 32. 634  OXX.36 104% 
« A..82 6% * cambric.36 11 
Hill's Semp. Indem : * d’ble 114 
“ « ..8 (7 ashington....26 55% 
° * Ss tp ee 104 
oo ¢ 4 wm cotton— 10 
« © (a TG © Be becccse 8 (9 
Highland..... 36 8 * cambric...— 10 
eee 86 7 |Whitinsville...36 74 
In a +38 By 
“«  DW36 9 |Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....86 8% A136 9k 
TICKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 14 |Methuen, AA.. - 
* “44 18 |New England.. 6 
“ * 14 
“ 15 
“ —_— 
“ aa 
“ ’ a 
“ F..... 9% 1% 
Cordis, AAA...82 12 o 
“  ACE...82 14 ” oc 
“ No, 1..82 14 [Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.... 11 Oe Bide sdveees _ 
vag ieee” | Sorssseee.ct 13 
Lewiston, A...36 1434) “ ....... 80 11 
~@ 1% Kearsarge sat..—@ 7 
Androscoggin |Laconia...... -—@ 1 
~ eee —@ 8 \Lawrence......—@— 
Canoe River..._@ 6 |N -—@ 6 
Clarendon.....—@ 6 sat... 8 
_— Babper 
Imported,...—@ 63¢ steers 








PRINTS. 
Albion.........—@ 534|Manchester....—@ 6 
American. .....—@ 5}4|Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 53<¢|Mallory...... +-—@ 6% 
O1d’8.....0-—@ 6 |Pacific........ -—@i 
Cocheco.... .. -—@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 a: we solid 
—— blues.. M6 " a —@ 6 
uceBtEr..... 5 teel River, fIncy-@ 5 
Hartel..... .. ‘—@ 6 |Slater’ssolils —@ Bs 
Hamilton...... —@6 (Southbridge 
Knickerbocker, +; > ee—@ 4% 
fancy...... «—@ 53,4‘ Windsor, fancy.—@ 6 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, XX .—@10}, (Park Mills, No. 
“ --—@10 | 60........... —-@i1 
Economy...... —@ 9 (Park Mills, No. 

Otis, apron....—@ 9%4| 70........... —@13 
Prodigy........—@ — |York,I....... —@ && 
DENIMS. 

Amoskeag......—@14 ‘Otis,CC....... —@10 
Boston........ —@ 7% Otis, BB....... 11 
Columbian, h’y |Pearl River... —@13}¢ 
han eenaned —@14 (|York blue......—@13¢ 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA..—@12 
1) rr “  BB....—@11 





BROWN DRILLS. 


Appleton......— @7  Mass., D..... —- @7 
Augusta.... — @6¢|Mass.,G.....— @ 64 
Se — @7 he agg --— @7 
Laconia..... — @T7 |Pelzer..... 30—- @7 
Langley, A...— @7/Piedmont... - @ 6% 
giey, B..— @6%|Stark, A.....— @7 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......—@ 71¢|Plunkett....... —@ 1K 
Pe -—@ 7% |Renfrew..... -—-@10% 
Glasgow,checks—@ 7 (White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 714|_staple...... -—@ 1% 
Lancaster......—@ 8 |White M’f’gCo., 
Manchester....—@ 7 ; fancy...... .—@ 
STRIPES, 
American....— @ 84 Otis, BB..... — @ 8% 
Amoskeag....— @10 |Thorndike,A.— @10 
“ fancy.— @10%) - B— @9 
Columbian...— @ 7%|\Uncasville,A.— @— 
Hamilton....— @1044,\Whittenton.. 8 @l1] 











RIDLEY’S 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts., N. Y. 


OFFER TO 
CUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 


the self-same advantages as are extended to city dwell 
ers, and these cap assuredly be enjoyed by the use of 
our 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 


which is now ready, and which is the best magazine 
issued, This we say guardedly. 


IT CONTAINS 


a full and a descriptive price-list of goods on sale in 
each of our 52 departments. Its illustrations are nu- 
merous, and each one is a /fac-simile of the article it 
illustrates. 


OUR STOCK 


embraces everything that a family can possibly 
need, either in dress, ornamentation or housefurnish- 


“ LADIES SUITS. 


Tailor-made Cloth Suits, all Wool, $12.75; worth 
$18.00. 

Flannel Suits, all Wool, $7.75. 

Cashmere Suits, trimmed Silk or Brocade, $9.75. 

Silk Plush Cloaks, qui)ted linings, $18.00, 

London Seal Plush Cloaks, very fine, $39.50; worth 
850.00. 

Brocade Short. Wraps, trimmed Chenille, $12.75 
$16.50, $20.00 and $25.00. 

Tailor-made Jackets, new shapes, $6.50 $8.50 and 
$10.00, 

Fine imported Cloth Dolmans, well trimmed, $16.00; 
worth $22.00. 

French Diagonal Russian Circulars, 
812,00, 

Ottoman and Brocade Russian Circulars, $25.00. 

Misses Suits, Cloaks and Havelocks in large assort 
ment, 


DRESS GOODS. 


All the New Fall Fabrics. 
62-inch Black Radjimir Cloth, Pure Wool $1.00; worth 
$1.75. 
86-inch Silk Warp Henrietta, Very Fine, $1.25; regu 
lar price $1.50. 
4-inch Lupin’s Black Cashmere 50c,; real value 69c. 


Spe Brown Cloths, Fine Wool, 7 3 Cc. 





trimmed 


wot ch Tricotine Suiting, Fine 

ool, rd; 

inch French Serges, Fine Wool, yeast 
Sine Fine Billiard Cloth, Fine ar 

Wool. $1,00 quality, 
Gilbert's Ladies Cloth in colors, 75c., actual value, 

$1.25. 


Gilbert’s Woof Plaids, also French and German 
plaid in large assortment, fine qualities and newest 
styles. 


SILK AND MOHAIR PLUSHES 


for cloaking purposes, in extensive lines. 


Millinery Goods 


in all the branches; also trimmed and untrimmed 
hate in assortments unequaled, at prices that will be 
found very low. 

Send for Magazine and thus secure a list of our 
Entire Stock. Sample copy lic., or 60c. per annum, 


RDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 GRAND 
STREET; 


56, 58, 60 to 70 Allen St.; 59, 61, 63 and 65 
Orchard Street, N. ¥- 
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CARPETS 
W. &J, SLOANE 


have an unusually large and 
attractive assortment of all 
grades of Carpetings, exclu- 
sive designs and novelties in 
colorings, manufactured es- 
pecially to their order for 
this season’s trade. 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


R. H, MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE..and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
OUR LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS, AND HATS 
AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKE OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 
SATINS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES FOR 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST FALL STYLES AND 
COLORS. 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND LACE CURTAINS 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED 
FOR YEARS, 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FALLCATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCT. ist. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED 


Owing to there being so many inferior SPOONS, FORKS, Etce., in the market, we consider it our duty to enlighten the public concerning the different 
gr 


The best quality is stamped on back of handle “1847 Ro 
wear, “1847 Rogers 








The price of Tea Spoons in Extra Plate is 
price, according to the quantity purchased. 


la 


tes suas 


detectea until they have been used. 


‘ation, 


(UsICD elt are rercing ut these gor ds 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


J.S. Conover & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Have raade extensive alterations 
in their show-rooms and added an 
entire new line of FIRE-PLACES, 
GRATES and appurtenances of 
all kinds in new and exclusive de- 
sigus; their STOCK OF TILES 
comprises a)] the newest patterns 
for FLOORS, WALLS and FIRE- 
PLACES, and they are now pre. 
pared to show the finest assort- 
ment of the above goods at the 
lowest prices ever offered to the 
public, 


30 West 23d Street. 
BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHILSON'S STANDARD CONE FURNACES, 


Unequaled tor Kconomy, Durability 
and Power. 


t7"Send for Circular, 
No. 274 Front St., N. Y. City. 


Also manufacturers of DEANE’S IMPROVED 
FRENCH RANGES. 


Fr. Beck & Co., 


Manufacturers and [mporters of 











Invite an examination of their new exhibits of 
original and exclusive designs of their own 
manufacture, as well as latest importations, 
including English, French, and German goods, 
acknowledged by the trade as the finest line 


The Perfection of 
WALL 


= CEILING 






Over 100 


NEW DESIGNS. 
Protected by Patents. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN THE U. 8. 


THE UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS OF LINOCRUSTA 
WALTON HAS INDUCED US TO PREPARE 
ESPECIAL DESIGNS THAT ARE EXCLUSIVE 
AND NEVER DUPLICATED. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 





supporing them to 


N. B.—DUE NOTICE WILL BE GIVEN OF THE 
OPENING OF THE NEW LINCRUSTA-WALTON 
SHOW-ROOMS, COR. 5TH AVE. AND TH 8ST. 


ades of plat 





Tipped Pattern. 


WALL PAPERS 


DECORATION. | 








Plated on Finest Nickel Silver. - 


Weekly Blarket Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


[For the Week ending Friday, September 26th, 184.) 








COFFEE. 
Rio, Ordinary, to - 7 @18 
Bantos, Choice to Best.............++ 10 @10% 
Sins seeereorsaces eacheneenerusenss @22 
Pc tuhacusvevecs so0¢beceestid 18 @19 
MEOEROMNR.. ccc coccsccccceesccoses 944 @123¢ 
TABERTER. 0c cccee covcccccsseccoesecs 94@12 
‘ TEA. 
x — I a aT en “ +4 
ee eee 
ebeccces decbsoedes eee — @45 
Gempowdes...ccces cece evccccrcsoes 16 @65 
Besssabeiens atchinionseowee’s 16 @60 
SUGAR, 
Raw.—Fair to prime........ soeee — @ 5 1-16 
Harp,—Cut Loaf...... obceetoureetus 7 4 
Powdered......-.s.+s++s «- 6%@ 6% 
arn 
Wurrr.—standard A............0 6 3-16—@ 6 
 Reeerrerr rr ie @ 5 
SIO. «00 000000900040 0800p etesseras 45 @ 4% 
MOLASSES, 
i iaddiashbeimabharsaraateiees 15 @22 
o Ui cccosheseteseseseeonel 16 @18 
SF  QOGIR sc wccccvccccvccedsecetes 20 @25 
as ans hae seneatnvessheeked 28 @40 
New Orleans.......... iditiiiientecianxel 80 @55 
FISH. 
George's Cod (new rqtl .@500@ 6 25 
y oan A) ~ edna 400@ 425 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........ .. 21 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........+ 12 00 @ 18 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mags......... 450 @ 600 
Bos-Herving....cccccccccccese —-l@-—M 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Fuovur: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .@2 00 @84 00 
e , | Seer 225 @ 2 55 
8u DR cccntiea ges 235 @ 2 65 
Ohio, Ind., Mich. ,Ill., Super- 
fine Winter............. @ 280 
State Extra brands........ @ 3 35 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 285 @ 3 WwW 
Minnesota, “Clear” cadet a £3 e:s 
B “* Patentas”. @ 6 
Good’ to Ohotoe Spring 
Wheat, Extras. ......... 820 @ 8 30 
Ex. Am Ind., Ohio, and 
Didenesswendoecsdécass 320 @ 400 
O. Round H wos 45 290 @ 3 2 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & )326 @3170 
St. Louis, Single Extras... 400 @ 4 20 
St. Louis, Double, “ ....425 @ 4 50 
Ge Extra ds.... 420 @ 4 60 
Winter Wheat, ‘‘ Patents”. 460 @ 5 50 
White t, Mic’ $25 @ 4 65 
SouUTHERN FLOUR: 
chthnisiuntmarenewe -470 @500 
Family...... Satie hdeenoeeie 450 @ 5 00 
Fancy....... 0.0000 cs0cceee 350 @ 6 50 
Rye Fiovur: 
srtseeevscsessceesces 250 @2 175 
Mupertine.......ee00 see 340 @ 8 75 
Conn MEAL: 
Western 320 @38 40 
350 @— — 
830 @ 3 45 
87 @— 89 
Nominal 
88 @— 89 
(Mixed, No. B...sssc0+.00—= 60 @— 61 
We Macarscesénvecece «ese Nominal 
, RSET — 62 @— 68 


ARE. 


rs Bree. Al,” and for sectional plating, or plating the heaviest on parts most exposed to 
—— SD 






$4.25 per dozen, and they are sold by first-class dealers at from 10 to 26 per cent. discount from thig 


No. 2. 


50 per cen 


e Our make, and we 


Light Plate on Cheap Metal. 


Cut No. 2 shows an aiticle Luvirg 1) € seme appearance when plated (exceptir 
cent. ditcorrt, cr 50 & 60 per cent, disccunt, and as low as 50—60 £ 





tisde wark) at tte 18647 Regers Gccde, and can be sold at 50 
discount (cr 68 cents yer dozen Eco. a comet te 


The quality of the goods 


Every letter, sy abie, ano device cf our hacen ark tas been ajyroyrieted end is beirg imitated by upprincipled parties to take advantage of ou 
b fina that they sre inferior blanks, 
Re as to nislead the uneurpecting public. ber etencerd Piste is 20 per cent. Leavier than we reyprescnt it to be, and t 


r \- 
in 
-- plated, stam such a 


the 1 
ogers Exc, g¢cdt Lave eLjoyeu icr over a quaiter of w century, With ccLeleLtiy inciceting sealer, shows conclusively that they are the best in the w 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of all Goods bearing the Trade-Mark 
1847 ROGERS BROS. Al.” 





(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Bram, GORGE... ar coscenss: # 67;@8 £70 
Shorts, 60 Ibs.. .......... 0 @ 7246 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs 80 @ 100 
r) TR ccdahensagrsad 105 @ 110 
BG WEN c0ceseg ceccecncns 90 @ — % 
Screenings... .0.ccccccecee 50 @ 76 
Oil Meal, per ton......... - 800 @ 4 00 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton.. 2600 @ 26 50 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100lbs @ —95 @8 1 00 
Hay, No.2, good, “* “ .,,, —85 @— 90 
Hay, No. 3, medium “ oe — @— 8 
Hey, shipping «ao @ a 
ay, Shipping, ‘ “ sees —100 @— 
Hay, Clover we —55 @ — 65 
Straw, No.1, Rye “ ° —70 @— #0 
Straw, No.2ittye “ “ —556 @— 6 
Straw, Oat “ —50 @ — 55 











” ordinary to prime... 
Half-firkin tubs........ gated 
Welsh 


Steam rendered, per tierce... wT re @ — -- 


Comdinent ..cccscodccccccoses @ 825 
South American...........+++ 875 @ 8 80 
CHEESE. 

State, Factory, fine............. sooee WL @ULK 

Good to prime. ......sccccccccccces os @ 8% 

Bale te B008 . 6s. 060ccccedecs seveedaeh 6 @8 

Ohio Factory, flat fine......... . see 93¢ @10 

Fiat, good to prime,..........- eecece 6 @ 
Sadécacdey buceestedhsatusbente 1 @ 2% 

EGGS. 

Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ — oe 

State and Penn., fresh laid......... 21%@ 22 

Western, fresh-laid....... coccessece SL @ B13G 

CORRES. co ciccdcccccsccccese: dep 20%@ 21 

DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to good........ ...—12 @— 14 


Chickens, State and W'st'rn,choice— 15 @— s 








Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—— @— 
90 09eee vccccccccecceseeeces - 9 @—17 
DOG, POTD so o6d cc ccs devciccess —12 @— 18 
VEGETABLES. 
String Beans, per bag.......... 30@ SO 
Cabbage, per 100 sikbeeess bob sates 200 @ 8 00 
Potatoes, Now... .0.-+seeeceeeeee 1 26 @ 1 76 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 275 @ 8 2 
Tomatoes, per crate........-.+- 65 @ 15 
Cucumbers, per 100.......++++++ 0 @ 
Onions, per bbi......-..+-+ee0% 6@qo — 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, per bbL......00+-++eees @ 2 2 
red gee r basket.........0.- @ 1 2% 
Grapes, Concord, per Ib........ @ 4 
Gra; Deleware, per Ib.. .... 4@ 11 
Pears, tt, per bbi......... @10 00 
Plums, per i catiitvidein @ 8 00 
Watermelons, per 100......... @16 00 
Muskmelons, per bbl..........+ @28 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k'd. 
ON accrctssesseeah 6 @— 7 
Pecans, per Ib........+-+0000+ — 4 @ 7 
DOMESTIC ORIED FRU:«T. 
Mis i. slcinviesestavidies —4 @ 
Peete, ren re - — 64@— § 
Peaches, Unpeeled............- —5 @— 6 
Blackberries........ 0 .....0e0-0 — 8{@— 84 
ORGETIS. 20 vcccccccvccccecccnse —ll @—138 
Huckleberries........+.+++se0008 —— @— 
RAGGROEHAS, ...ccdicccesovessens —22 @—UMy 
CATTLE MARKET, 
Beeves, common to prime..........++ —-@— 
Live Calves, poor to good........ one —@O— 
“«  «  Watte £08. Woste'es —-@— 
Sheep, common to prime......,..... —@— 
Spring Lambs.........6sceceeieseeeee —@— 
DUOMGE MOMS. 6 ois cccecsisdicodeeks 1%@ 1% 
WOOL MARKET. 
A a as ad 
‘Coarse and quarter blood... .20 G28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 





First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Tree Slat” Chasey, Fins 


VAND & CO, 





alle Fulton and 16 and 1 @trect Now Terk. 
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Iusurance, 
A SAMPLE. 


OPENING at random the 1884 life report of 
the Massachusetts Insurance Department, 
we came upon the statement (page 226) of 
the Glenmere Mutual Benefit Association, 
of Lynn, and it occurred to us to note the 
condition of this association, thus fortuit- 
ously presented to the eye. ‘The income 
in 1883 was $9,602.80 from assessments 
and $35.44 for interest; total, $9,688.24; 
add balance for 1882 ($1,603.75), and the 
total is $11,241.99. Disbursements were 
$8,583 for ten deaths, $525.74 for salaries of 
employés, and $230.71 for sundries; total, 
$9,339.45; balance remaining, $1,902.54. 
The assets consist of $165 worth of office 
furniture and the above named $1,902.54 
in bank. The liabilities are nothing; at 
least they are not reported. The member- 
ship is 880, representing an aggregate of 
$688,900 nominalinsurance, which is, how- 
ever, described as ‘' benefits.” This is an 
average of exactly $830 each. 

It will be admitted, ina deprecatory way, 
that this is a ‘‘humble” institution as com- 
pared with regular companies exhibiting 
palatial buildings and millions of assets; 
and the well-worn claim that this is 
really a proof of merit, because the funds 
not paraded here have been allowed to 
stay in the members’ pockets, will not be 
far distant in case anybody should slur at 
this diminutive association. But we shall 
not cast a slur at it, our purpose being only 
to use an accidental refereuce to it as illus- 
trating the point that insurance on such a 
petty scale is, at the best, unthrifty and 
unwise. There is no room for any criti- 
cism as toextravagance. With such atrifling 
income, nobody can find opportunity for 
pelf; and the reasonable presumption is 
that this a purely local association, con- 
fined to Lynn operatives and 
officered by men who are notin any way 
*‘on the make.” We can readily admit 
that this is an honest association, organized 
and managed with motives as worthy of 
respect as those which actuate the Phila- 
delphia ‘ building associations.” Conced- 
ing that there is no greed at work and no 
conscious misrepresentation, so that the 
association is really mutual, the question 
then is, are such associations expedient, 
and can they be? 

It cannot be said that this society is too 
young to have any considerable member- 
ship; for it was incorporated August 10th, 
1882, but hegan business April 12th, 1878. 
The statement is such a skeleton that we 
are left to conjecture whether the member- 
ship has run down to 830, or whether it has 
grown up to that. Even the total of ‘' bene- 
fits” is not stated. But the fact is patent 
that, at the end of eleven years, the society 
has a membership of only 830. The aver- 
age certificate amount paid out was $858.30, 
almost exactly the average now outstand- 
ing. The assessments appear to average 
about $11 apiece. Atthe rate of $11 for 
an $880 certificate, $1,000 would cost about 
$13.25; and that is strikingly near the term 
rate for from two to seven years for $1,000, 
at the age of thirty, in regular life com- 
panies. Yet this oneisnot the only society 
in Massachusetts which has some years of 
age and only an insignificant size; and we 
take the following by ‘urning over the 
pages at random: 


shoe 





Agore- 
Dateos Mem- gate 
Begin. ber. Certi- 
ning. ship. Acates 
Highland Mutual, of Boston..April, 1874 130 
Kinsley Mutual, of Canton... June, 1860 92 94,280 
N. E. Provident, of Cam- 

BR ce cccncccescescceseecoces April, 1878 160 2,500 
Malden Mutua! Benefit -Dec,, 1880 684 467,172 
Mechanics Mutual Aid.... ......Dec., 1441 & 8,400 
Milford Mutual Relief,........ Nov., 1870 450 202,500 
Peabody Mutual................ April, 1680 148 8=—.:0,449 
Somerville Police Kelief....... Mar'n, 1872 %1 8,400 
Boston Masonic Mutual Benefit.Feb., 1879 245 60,036 
Conn, Valley Masonic Relief..Aug., 1875 815 99,225 
Easex Co, Masonic Mutual.....Mar’h, 1875 358 198,164 
Lawrence Masonic Mutual..... July, 1874 172 =. 64 
Daughters of Rebekah Mutual 

Bis 0c 0000 cc0esce -cccecceggocs June, 1875 18 = 8, 198 
Odd Fellows Mutual Benefit...Marth, 1874 198 87,249 


We suppose everybody is aware that to 
every kind of business there applies a law 
that a certain size is indispensable to suc- 
cess. For example, it is physically possible 
to make common pins, fish-hooks, needles, 
or any of a thousand small wares which 
might be named, in a small way and by 
hand: commercially speaking, it is impos- 


sible to produce them except by machinery 





and on a large scale; and the law which is 
the statement of this fact is just as fixed as 
is the law which makes it impossible to 
build the East River Bridge without using 
any tools but the human band. In like 
manner, little petty associations for mutual 
insurance have not, and cannot have, any 
power to do effective service. They are 
instruments of unthrift, in reality; for they 
are labor-wasters. The membership is too 
small to allow an ‘‘average,” and the mem- 
bership is also concentrated. The society 
we took as a text is presumably confined to 
Lynn shops—almost certainly to Lynn; 
others are local police associations, and 
one (the first one named) is actually con- 
fined to a street railroad in Boston. The 
case is worse than having too many eggs in 
one basket; for the eggs are all there. 

It should be obvious that such petty 
local organizations have too narrow & 
foundation, and are too much exposed to 
contingencies. Good intentions are not 
enough; a sincere belief is not enough, if it 
is an unfounded one. Success always comes 
from conformity to the laws of the case, 
and regardless of the good faith and hon- 
esty of the parties. Mutuality is present, 
and so are sincerity and industry and faith- 
ful work; yet the man who files out pins by 
hand labor may have all these qualities, 
which will not save him. A purely local 
insurance society, small and always to be 
small, is an attempt to make pins by hand. 
This is co-operation ignorantly and wrong- 
ly directed; and itis as futile thus as it is 
powerful and effective when organized 
with practical wisdom. What is a life in- 
surance company? Only a small and local 
co-operative society expanded into a large 
one, and securing the advantages of opera- 
tion on a large scale. The sight of dazzling 
** millions” should not hide this fact; for 
the ocean itself is only a union of little 
drops. What is there that these companies 
cannot do, in furnishing the insurance 
for which they exist? Nothing, except 
furnishing it or promising to furnish it for 
less than cost. For such promises alone the 
assessment society has the advantage; and 
for that only because the promise is made 
easy by omitting all guaranty of fulfillment. 
For even those whuse earnings are small, 
and who never have command of more 
than a trifle at a time, regular life insurance 
has a provision in what is known as the 
‘‘ industrial” or weekly installment plan. 
The average cost of certificates in the 
‘‘Glenmere”’ is apparently only thirty 
cents less than the ‘‘ term” rate at thirty 
years of age; and it would be as hard to 
find a member of an assessment society who 
would not overwhelmingly prefer the 
policy to the ‘‘certificate” as it would be 
to find one whois aware for how small a 
difference in cost the substance is sacrificed. 
The proof that industrial insurance is 
practical and adapted to the needs of 
the classes it serves is found in its already 
huge proportions and rapid growth. Noth- 
ing butignorance of the facts cau explain the 
continuance of the mushroom society evil. 


—<_>— 


A TERRIBLE LOAD. 


Tuners is one feature in which we believe 
United States insurance legislation and 
supervision differs from that of every other 
country, either in Europe or America; 
namely, that the business is not under the 
control of the central government, but of” 
each separate state. We think it is this 
feature more than any other which is bring- 
ing about the results we are alluding to. 
The supervision of the New York or Massa- 
chusetts department is certainly about as 


stringent as it could possibly be, and no, 


country in the world can compare with 
‘these states in this regard; but when it .is 
remembered that every other state in the 
Union has the same power and authority as 
these states, and in nearly, if not every 
case exercises it too, any one who has not 
become familiar with the spectacle is ap. 
palled at the load which is imposed on the 
lite companies. The wonder is not that 
there are few American companies in 
existence, but that there are so many. 
Think of it! A company doing business 
throughout the Union has nearly forty dif- 
ferent departments to report to, each with 
its own special forms of returns, and almost 
every one asking questions which no other 


| their membership, except as to health 
| qualifications, and conducted in all respects 


have to be cut up and grouped, regrouped 
and re-regrouped, merely to satisfy the 
whims of the different commissioners, none 
but tle officers of the companies really 
know. But little time, too, is allowed for 
the filing of the statements, and there are 
heavy penalties imposed if they are at all late. 
These penalties amount, in some cases, to as 
much as one thousand dollars for every day 
they are overdue. Many of the states also 
require special deposits with them, even 
though a company has hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars deposited in its native state. 
But this is not all. The different depart- 
ments are not even agreed as to what assets 
should be admitted and what should not, 
or by what table of mortality or at what 
rate of interest the liabilities should be 
valued, or even, for that matter, what are 
liabilities and what are not. For instance, 
in the case of some companies, millions of 
dollars are included by some states in 
their liabilities, which neither the New 
York nor Massachusetis departments in- 
clude. Then the most vigorous of these 
commissioners are every now and again 
proving their inefficiency by pouncing down 
and demanding for their satisfaction a 
‘special investigation” of the business, not 
only as it stands, but very often extending 
from the very-foundation of the company, 
nearly half a century before. We have 
even now before us the edifying spectacle 
of two departments quarreling as to who 
shal} have precedence in one of these 
special examinations, and the license of the 
company in question being revoked by the 
unsuccessful competitor. We have not 
time to more than mention the enormous 
taxes, the almost innumerable restrictions 
on investments, and almost every otber 
branch of the business, and last, but by no 
means least, the hosts of bills introduced 
at Albany alone every session, with the 
sole object of worrying and bleedirg the 
companies. We have said enough, we 
think, to give the reader some faint idea 
of the load under which American life 
assurance groans. Such a state of matters 
would hardly be tolerated for one hour in 
England or even in Canada. But in the 
struggle for ‘‘ slate rights” the American 
people have, in this case at least, grasped 
the shadow of liberty and missed its sub- 
stance.—Insurance Society. 


ASSESSMENT SOCIETIES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Brsipes the above-specified classes of 
associations, we have thirty-seven engaged 
|in assessment insurance, indiscriminate in 





‘as ordinary business enterprises. Some 
are mutual, and all the members of such 
jare entitled toa voice in the direction of 
their affairs; but, practically, and for ob- 
vious reasons, they are managed by a few 
active individuals, as all large mutual com- 
panies are. Others are simply close cor- 
porations, with a very limited membership, 
and organized and carried on for profit by 
a few stockholders or individuals who con- 
stitute the corporation. The insured pay 
to the corporation stated fees and dues, 
which produce the expense fund, and 
whatever is left of it after the payment of 
expenses is divided between the corpora- 
tors as profits. The corporation assumes 
no obligation to the insured, not even to 
the extent of its surplus revenue over ex- 
penses, except to collect assessments, if it 
can, and to pay «death losses if it obtains 
sufficient funds for that purpose. Thus the 
corporators incur no liability, are ex- 
posed to no loss they cannot avoid, 
and anticipate liberal gains unearned 
by service or venture of capital. 
They are not obliged to apply the expense 
income to the promotion of the stability of 
the association. When they please—and 
they are likely to please when it ceases to 
prove profitable to them, or such a course 
seems for their advantage—they can let the 
corporation die. I find no warrant in the 
law for corporations of this sort. The 
statute authorizes the formation of associa- 
tions for the purpose of rendering assistance 
to its members and their dependents. 


does not authorize corporations to make 
contracts of assessment insurance with 
persons other than members; and the per- 


It - 


to are not members in the sense of the 


‘ statate. Equally without authority of law 


and of doubtful propriety, in my opinion, 
are certain methods pursued by some of 
the associations, notably the club plan of 
insurance, of which I made mention in my 
last annual report, and the creation by 
various modes of a separate fund not 
applicable, in the manner the statute pre- 
scribes, to the payment of benefits.—Com. 
Tarbox. 














INSURANCE. 





1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs: 

88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitied to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HA LL, Seoretary. 


ERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
anager of Agenci 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, JaANvany MrH, 1844, 


M. V. B. ED 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
ny, submit the following Statement of ile 
affaire on the slat December, 1883. 





Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jau- 
uary, 1883, to 8lst December, 1888...... 84,168,953 10 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
COMING 4 CIID. 0 0.02 600605 ectesveccsscce 1,539,232 58 
Total Marine Premiums. mt 68 

ae marked off from 1st January, 
to Sist December, 1883............ $4,260,428 93 


Losses paid daring the same 


81,901,042 38 


steer ee eeeeereneeeee 


bee en has the following Assets, 
Staten nd State of New York 
,and other Stocks 


aan L tocks and otherwise. 1, 
I Estate and AA due the Company, 


Premi wich and Bilis Receivable... 1,588, 
Cash in Bank.....ccccccessecececceceeeeeeees 


Sx per cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
%lst December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES ae \OE FORA RLIES, 








JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, rd Vice-Pree't. 


MANHATTAN, LF ASTRANGE Cl 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
» _ () 











thirty-fourth report of this Seen 
er 


tive end Inereaa perity of this institution. 
Sa rat ee ater 

ek sen ons of gross assets. ucting for 
at not yet due, reported unpaid ‘remains & 
CUTzuns issue ait Overt Years 8B0.000: 





HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ong 40 Nassau St Street, N, Y. 





“eal 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, taud:: . 82,565 141 $2.565 141 29 





a 











state asks. How a company’s accounts 
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sons insured by the corporations referred | 
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UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broad 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


nese 48. 


rincipal features ¢ of this pan atten pBso 
OLE BECURITY ‘OMIO 
da LIB TY 70 THe D THe INSURE 


AU Forms of Life and nd Endowment Policies Issued 


T. H. BROSNAN, President 


©. P, FRALEIGH, Seeretiry, BURFORD, Actuary 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 








ABBORB.. 0000 cccccscccccccccccccccccvecs $16,901,943 27 
LAabilition............00cceseeceeeeee 14.327.928 23 
Total Surpiua.............+..+. $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 

JOS. M. GIBRENS, Secretary 
THE CONTINENTAL 

Lee i eee 


OF aansponD 
Conn, 
ABSETS, 
$2,147,722.19. 

SURPLU 








$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


A. 8 WINCHESTER, 
Bf. Besousi 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 








wren LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OrvFice, COAL anp [RON 


land Streets, New Yor. 


Fe © ORK. « President. 





ExcuanGe BUILDING 
Corner New Church and Court. 





FRANK CIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILAPKLPHIA, 
OMT i oinc arise osisss00000- ésuoscvesteiebs 


Net's MEE Gidsucecdtensoenees vi 
TOTAL ASSETS (an, ist. wan) 
W. MoALI. ‘is STE ER President. t. 


JAS. 
RANGIS 1 B er EEL, Vi 
EZRA TOR cut ves BAY. 


Agency Department 
Gnonan Mxorn, Manager 








CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Of New York. 


OFFICE, 10oo BROADWAY. 


Statement January ist, 1884. 


TotalCash Assets - - - - - - = $4,867,942 O01 
All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than........ ‘ $343,131 04 
All other Claims, less thani............cccccecseseecsseeeseeteseseneeeees ; 37,193 00 


RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 


Ts ics iecnscsicasvesscvicsectocseestnnesionsssonamonscsgngsess 1,750,137 81 
TMIMMWG...0...cccccccrscvecccscccccovccccvocscsvocoococsocssepogeacoooas spece 25,682 88 
Reserve for Taxes Of 1884.......... ccsssssssssesseeees snsaiianate: Sane 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 188+4.......... Sodddnenduite wes «1,661,797 28 
Ne  eesectdavecincssscdscsspsnznacatadiesepespeinentiniunnipintiog sana 1,000,000 00 


Cash Assets, as above - -+- - - - * 84,867,942 01 


1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1884. 














The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t 


CYRUS PECK, te 





SAFE. 


LIBERAL. 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Third 


GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS, Apply to the Company 





STATEMENT one 
EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society, 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1883. 








LEDGER ASSETS, January 18t, 188B........ccccresrrrcssesesscscesessessesensessseesenes $45,520,581 54 
INCOME, 
PONE ccdciicnsesipersch coibiceesengisutasdan teeth dees seccenansenes $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and Realized Net Profit on Investments 
and on Sales of Real Estate........ccccsccsesceseseseressees 2,748,023 72 18,470,571 68 
$59,000,153 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments............sccccscersescecsesseseesees - 8,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, and anmuities...........cccccseccecerceserseeeeees 2,906,999 94 
EE FE otha deinen cheb aiicsiais eniescccteiteresiiooeatinn 148,455 75 
Torad, Pam ve Deaeemeiisccc cei eiscececccvsconceccictoncsccenesassosesconstecs $6,461,070 66 
DVR GR CRNA iioce.. covccsccccccccccsecccesosonpecsonebosocovscessessbsnetebesesenessse 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange...........sssseseserereeees ‘ 1,019,156 66 
NE FRR iaireteresesecsundnrinscseanesenandictaccansetecsecisecantiocspestaamanes 978,616 06 
State, Comaty and Oley Tamaeecsrcercscovecescoscescccscocsssccsscvcensesevestoocsssvoccses 107,060 11 
Dowad, Da cccccesccssccccsepecside tansscesnsseisetsotessstiindsnees peebeneath $8,567,008 49 
Net Casu Assets, December 81st, 1888.......ssscccerssenrsssesesteeeeesensee sees $50,482,249 78 
ASSETS. 
Bonde amd Marignweticcccccesesosesenocccpeeinonerecoccsccsessooecenes: saocenonncapnvecnn ge $13,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases 
Cae BNI ita ddcdsdbtcescdh inAblatibotsticissesen siobatanieaess 5,819,817 08 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized 
by the laws of the State Of New York..........:csseeessserrererenreeeenees 15,841,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $10,698,652 00)...... 8,199,000 00 
Beal Estate outside the Etate of New York, including purchases under 
foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other Cities..........ccsseseseeeeee . 8,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest*..,...........0ccccessesresereres 8,979,998 88 
(*A large portion of this amount was in transit 
and has been since invested.) 
Ce Ce. s cscitinisnsidintibaniniseiniessésecabioininaeiatenadsmnmmiane > 112,545 15 
Due from Agents on account Of Premium,............cscersessecresseresssooes ° 278,517 14 


—_—_—_—— 


$50,432,249 73 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost 765,658 58 


Interest and Rents due and a00ruedd..ccsscccccscccccccccesepeeseccoscoceescceseccosoes ‘ 451,350 44 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 





PPP 





eens GI Ga sacstcecatistsscdictecitibbedsncsssetitevcvstvigiasintanvetiasdebtees 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums.......... bovecdeocds ikepavbindpooantesotenouteesesesadanessmasambanmenian 985,208 00 
Torat Assxts, December 81st, 1888........... diets hidiiehtbibiesiiiiviemiaannien ea aici $53,030,581 70 
Tora Liabititigs, including valuation at FOUR per Cent..........0..s0esereeeee 43,914,612 44 
TOTAL UNDIVIDED SURPLUS.........000000008 aL Fs chschditipancduaddttenadapiaaademdatanits $9,115,969 26 


Upon the New York Standard of 44 per cent. interest, the Surplus is.... 12,109,756 79 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,528 79. 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,288 00. 
TROY AGHUMAWON BS TOG, «0 oscescccecsccccnccqvovteoesscivesvoceséanevssscnceiceste evcovceeden $81,129,756 
Tae, DAA, coccocecuentenennsnterneseintiastervericiadienienesiianizenenaee 275,160,588 





From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversion- 
ary dividends will be declared, available on settlement of next annual premium, to 
ordinary participating policies. From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in 
the Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies maturing within the current year 
will be duly declared, as their respective annual premiums become due. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS,) 
Actuaries. 
J. G. VAN CISE, ) 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL BORROWE, 24d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent. 
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Old und Youn While our boat at anchor lies, thought they were rockets, and that the | purchased Eden Lodge, and procured from 
" fi. Guarded by the bright fire-flies, sticks had penetrated my brain, which, in- | him an sdvertisement-board, which I stuck 
We, contented, smoke and chat, deed, was Scattered in all directions. up on a pole in front of the house that very 
BOATING UP INDIAN RIVER. Bcorn mosquito, bug or gnat. My faithful wife, who had felt the shock | night. ‘This villa residence to be sold, 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


Rip zg, ripple, laughs the stream ; 
Who would travel now by steam/ 


With a boat of green and red, 
Silken flag at tall mast head ; 


Sail that swells out, gleaming white 
In the Southern Summer light. 


** Good-bye !” ‘ Good-bye!” Clear the dock. 
Cheery wishes roand us flock, 


Scuds she like a swift-winged bird. 
“Good luck” was our starting word. 


Fades the city from our sight, 
Wharves, and friendly kerchiefs white. 


Steamships, boats, and floating raft 
Pleasant weather wish our craft. 


Now we each seem but a mote, 
And our kingdom is our boat. 


Ripple, ripple, up the stream ; 
Who would travel now by steam? 


Through the day we've every joy: 
Now a ragged, sun-burned boy 


Peers out at us, with surprise 
Sparkling io his sunny eyes ; 
Now a band of robins gay, 
Picnicing the live-long day ; 


Now a world of lilies gleam, 
Padded green on silver stream ; 


Chin deep at the water's edge, 
Purple flags and waving sedge, 


After fish, a darkey lone, 
Bare-legged, standing on a stone, 


With deft fingers casts his creel 
Olinging close with toe and heel. 


** Mornin’, Masser! fiue you run, 
Guess you's racin’ wid de sun ! 


Got some backer, Masser, please? 
Tank you, Sar. Here comes de breeze |” 


Woods all hung with mosses gray ; 
Everglades with blossoms gay; 


Ferns that like frail fancies look, 
Imaged in a gliding brook ; 


Now white heron round a pool, 
Six in number, calm and cool; 


With sad air and serious face, 
Jurors on some buli-frog’s case, 


Whom they have condemned to die 
Ere his frogship’s guilt they try; 


Now a wounded bird, in fear, 
Fiutters mid the sedges near, 


Victim of some sportsman’s skill, 
Who can shoot, but cannot kill; 


Now a bug, and now a bee, 
On the river quite at sea ; 


Now a storm of butterflies 
Seems to drift down from the skies ; 


Or, perhaps, from Fairyland, 
Comes the yellow-winged band. 


Now a happy building bird, 
Now a lowing cow is heard. 


Now a frewh breeze fills the sail, 
Gieams a frisky mullet’s tail ; 


Now we hail a passing boat, 
Race her, heed her, with good note, 


As to where she may be bound, 
What adventures she has found ; 


Then we leave her to her flight, 
Seek a resting place for night, 


Free as any Gypsy breeze 
Scorning other house than trees; 


Ceiling narrower than God's blue, 
Where his blessing droppeth through, 


From between the wheeling stars, 
Down old Jacob's ladder bars. 


Fragrant coffee, strong as wine, 
Fish and game and slap-jacks fine ; 


Sunshine caught in orange sweet, 
Makes our evening meal complete. 


Ripple, ripple, laughs the stream ; 
Who wouid travel now by steam? 


Who would for the city sigh 
Or its pleasures care to try, 


With a camp as gay as ours, 
Bet amid a wealth of flowers? 





Ripple, ripple, waters run ; 
Life for us has Just begun. 
New Yorx Orry. 
x SS 


A RIGHTEOUS RETRIBUTION. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
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My house, like that of the American pa- 
triot immortalized in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
is now “beyond the setting sun”—that is 
to say, in the uttermost regions of western 
Manchester—but there was a time when it 
was situated at the opposite extremity of 
Cottonopolis, from which I fled, for reasons 
to be hereafter stated, with the feeling that 
I could not put too great a distance between 
myself and it. My former habitation was a 

semi-detached villa (of which I was also the 
proud proprietor) in Paradise Row. My 
occupation lay in the town; but it had in 
truth but small charms for me. It was there 
I made the wax from which I deriveg the 
major portion of my income; but my honey 
—and I was a very busy bee at that time— 
was made at home after office hours, still, 
indeed, by the pen, but in a very different 
fashion. My soul was devoted to Litera- 
ture, and all the time that I could spare from 
Messrs. Bale and Crop, cotton cornerers, 
was given to composition. Except for the 
interval consumed in getting home, I might 
indeed have been said to have stepped from 
my high stool on to the back of Pegasus, 
which took me flights which lasted from 
seven o'clock to ten. 

Let me hasten to say that this expression 
is metaphorical. As a man who is still con- 
nected (at all events on one side) with busi- 
ness, I should be sorry to have it supposed 
that Lever wrote poetry. No; it was only 
prose, though prose (if I may be permitted 
to say so) of a high order. I wrote stories 
for the magazines, and leading articles for 
a local newspaper or two—what, in short, 
may be fairly called imaginative literature. 
I had a young wife and agrowing family, 
and the addition I thus made to my official 
income was very welcome, yet not more so 
than the work itself. With my quill pen in 
my hand—I could never use a steel one, 
such as sufficed me in the city, for these 
flights—my knees in their snug haven under 
my writing table, and a good stock of ideas 
in my head to draw upon, I felt as happy as 
aking. It is a modest pleasure, known to 
fewand envied probably by none; but, be- 
lieve me, there is none more satisfying or 
supreme, 

When our little children had been put to 
bed, my wife used tocome down and sit 
with me, occupying herself with needle- 
work; it was understood that (like a ghost) 
she was not to speak unless she was spoken 
to, lest she should interrupt the flow of 
composition. Icould trust her for that, 
implicitly. There are some good women, 
who can never keep silence when they work 
for two consecutive minutes, but must be 
always making some muttered observation 
about their stitches. Clementina was not 
one of that sort, which was fortunate for 
both of us. 

There might have been two opinions 
(that is, my opinion and that of other peo- 
ple) as to whether my work may have been 
of a meritorious or valuable kind, but, such 
as it was, it required perfect silence. If 
there was the least noise, a coal flying out 
from the fire, a door banging in the attics, 
all was over with me. If anightingale had 
begun to sing in the back garden, | should 
have been paralyzed. Our two maid-ser- 
vants always went about during those hours 
of composition in list slippers. 

For a month after my purchase of Eden 
Lodge, Paradise Row, the house in no way 
belied its name; but in the fifth week the 
serpent raised its head among the flowers, 
and hissed out: ‘‘Sir, you are mistaken 
about the name of your residence. This is 
Purgatory Villa.” 

It wasabout7 :15p.m., and I had, as usual, 
sat down alone to my beloved occupation, 

when from the party wall at which my 
desk was placed, there issued forth a bang 
as ifacannon had gone off, followed by 
three or four shrill explosions, such as are 
caused by rockets. For the moment I really 
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in the nursery, rushed down-stairs, and was 
by my side in an instant. As she entered 
the room the hideous cannonade was re- 
sumed, and with such effect that the hearth- 
brush fell down (stunned) in the corner of 
the fireplace, and the top of my ink-bottle 
shut cf itself with a click. 

‘**Merciful heavens!” I cried. 
it?” 

‘*I feared it would annoy you,” began 
Clementina, in trembling tones. 

‘* Annoy me! It has destroyed me!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘ Not another line shall I be able 
to write to-night, What is it?” 

‘* My dear Charles, I am sorry to say it is 
the daughter of our neighbor, Mrs. Brown, 
who has just come home from school, and 
is practicing the ‘‘The Battle of Prague.’ 
Jemima, whom we took with Eden Lodge, 
you know, says she does it all through the 
holidays. The foolish girl never said a 
word about it, or, I am sure, you would 
never have bought the house.” 

‘* But do you mean to say this is to go on 
always, always ?” I exclaimed, despairingly. 
‘*Hark at it!” 

It was like a magnificent pyrotechnic dis- 
play without the fireworks. No human be- 
ing could stand it; no one but a fiend could 
have inflicted it. 

‘*It goes on, Jemima says,” replied my 
wife, despondingly, ‘‘for six weeks, from 
seven to ten; only, on Sundays, she plays 
sacred music.” 

I am not a passionate person, Sut I am 
impatient; and if at that moment I could 
have got at that girl next door, [ believe, 
notwithstanding her sex, her age, and her 
piety, that I should-have strangled her. 
The question was not one to be put aside, 
or debated about, for an instant, and I sat 
down at once and wrote to Brown (as well 
as that infernal melody would permit me) 
a letter of courteous remonstrance. I was 
on something more than speaking terms 
with him, and believed him to be, on the 
whole, a good-natured fellow; but I had a 
suspicion that he had a termagant fora 
wife. Mrs. Brown laced too tightly not to 
have a temper; but still she must have a 
woman’s heart beating somewhere; and 
surely, in a Christian country—but I antici- 
pate, if that can be called anticipation 
which is the very reverse of what one has 
ventured to expect. 

My letter ran as follows: 

‘“‘Dean Mr. Brown: In thus addressing my- 
self to you, I know I am relying upon oor rela- 
tions as friendly neighbors, and by no means 
urging a legal right. In the eye of the law, an 
Englishman’s house is his castle, and he can, if 
he pleases, fire royal ealutes from its battlements 
night and day. Unfortunately, I am so consti- 
tuted that noise utterly destroys my power to do 
literary work, in which (as you are aware) I am 
of necessity engaged from seven to ten every 
evening. Your dear little daughter's piano play- 
ing is quite wonderful for her age [this was 
very true; no full-grown demon, I should have 
thought, far less an imp of her years, could have 
created such discord), but if you would kindly 
contrive that she should pursue it during the 
daytime, instead of between the hours aforesaid, 
you would lay me under an eternal obligation, 

‘Awaiting your kind consent, for which I 
thank you beforehand, 

“Tam, yours truly, 
“‘OHARLES JonzEs.” 

I was in such a state of anxiety and ex- 
citement—the hideous cannonade continu- 
ing all this time, without oneinstant’s cessa- 
tion—that I wrote upon the envelope, ‘‘Bear- 
er waits,” and bade my messenger bring 
back the answer. lt came quickly enough, 
but put an end to my suspense only to sub- 
stitute for it an agony of despair. It was, 
as I guessed in a moment from the hand- 
writing, all sloping like the ears of a don- 
key in a state of obstinacy, the female 
Brown who addressed me, as follows: 

‘Dear Str: My husband is from home; but 
your application is one which I have no hesita- 
tion in answering in his name in the negative, 
You are, as you very properly remark, urging no 
legal claim whatever, and you must forgive me 
for adding that your request is preposterous. 
It is not convenient for my daughter to pursue 
her musical studies except between seven end 
ten, to which hours, as heretofore, she will con- 
fine them. “Yours truly, ‘ 

“‘ApicarL Brown.” 


Late as it was, I clapped on my hat, re- 
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with immediate possession. 
offer will be refused.” 
After that I walked about the streets till 
ten o’clock, and returned home alittle com- 
forted. My wife assured me that the noise 
had ceased precisely at that hour; but the 
echoes of it seemed to be still ringing 
through the house. I felt that I was on the 
brink of a nervous fever, and wrote to my 
employers to say that my return to business 
must for the present be uncertain. I in- 
tended to stop at home de die in diem (until 
seven o'clock), so as to miss no chance of 
any one calling to bid for it, till that house 
was disposed of. 

The very next morning a card was sent 
in to me, with Mr. Joseph Plumlin on it. 
He was a podgy, red-faced man, of by no 
means aristocratic appearance; but I wel- 
comed him as if he had been one of the 
royal family. His manner was curt in the 
extreme; but I thought he looked an honest 
man, and the city side of my characier as- 
sured me, at the first glance, that he was the 
sort of person who means business. 

‘*T see this house is to sell,” hesaid. ‘I 
am a builder, and know when a house is 
worth buying. If we can come to terms, 
I mean to buy Eden Lodge. Now what do 
you want for it?” 

I mentioned the sum I had fixed upon as 
a reasonable one; but, in truth, 1 would 
gladly have taken half the money rather 
than not have got the place off my hands. 

‘*Too much!” he said, shaking his solid 
head. ‘‘Too much by a hundred pounds.” 

if I had been a Frenchman, I should have 
got up and kissed him on both cheeks; be- 
ing an Englishman (with half my time de- 
voted to the main chance), I concealed my 
joy, and shook my head almost as resolutely 
as he haddone. ‘‘The house is cheap,” I 
said, ‘‘ at the sum I have put upon it.” 

‘*No doubt it is. I know that as well as 
you; indeed, a deal better,” he answered 
coolly. ‘‘Butaman don’t put ‘ with im- 
mediate possession’ on his aotice-board un- 
less he has reasons for wanting to quit. 
Now, look here, I am a man of action. 
{I am sorry to say, he used an aspirate.] 
Iam always for settling matters off the 
reel. I will split the difference between 
us, and give you your money, less £50. Dll 
draw you acheck for it, if you like, this 
very moment. And he actually produced 
from his breast-pocket a large and greasy 
check-bvok, and threw it open, like a front 
door. 

‘*My dear sir,” I answered, with effusion, 
‘* there is no need to be so precipitate; a 
letter from your lawyer to-morrow will be 
quite sufficient; but, on the terms you men- 
tion, the house is yours.” 

‘*By ‘immediate possession’ I under- 
stand that I can come in at once,” pursued 
Mr. Plumlin. ‘‘ Say in a week?” 

I nodded assent. I could hardly prevent 
myself from saying: ‘‘ Come this evening,” 
which would have been fatal, indeed. If 
he had heard that piano, tiie bargain would 
surely have been off at once. I felt that, 
since he was coming to live in the house 
himself, I was about to take his money un- 
der false pretenses; for the poor fellow was 
looking forward to ‘‘a home!” Still, the 
city side of my character reminded me that 
my first duty was to myself; and I per- 
formed it. 

Having made inquiries about Mr. Plum- 
lin which convinced me of his solvency, I 
went out that very day to look for a new 
house, and fortunately found one—this 
time, you may be sure, ‘‘a detached resi- 
dence.” Within the week we had ‘‘shifted,” 
bag and baggage, to my intense relief. 
Every night in the meantime was made 
hideous by that dreadful child’s piano. I 
should have thought nothing could have 
been worse than her tunes, but the serpent 
of Paradise Row had more terrible things 
in store. On alternate nights she played her 

scales. 


No reasonable 





I. 

Six months afterward, on getting into an 
omnibus on my way home from the town, 
I found myself next neighbor to Mr. Plum- 
lin. He recognized me at once, though, in 
any case, I think I should have spoken to 





paired to the house-agent of whom I had 


him, One always feels a little constraint 
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with the stranger to whom he,has sold a 
house or a horse. We know its ‘little im- 
perfections, which the other gentleman does 
not till he has bought it; and though there 
had been nothing particularly wrong about 
Eden Lodge, I felt that as a residence (even 
independent of its musical neighbor), it 
was not faultless. I took the bull by the 
horns, however, and at once observed: ‘*I 
hope you like your house, Mr. Plamlin?” 

‘* Yes,” he replied, quite naturally (there- 
by lifting quite a load from my perhaps too 
tender conscience). ‘‘I am not one in any 
case to cry over spilt milk, or to complain of 
a completed bargain ; besides, being a build- 
er, you see, why, of course, I did not expect 
perfection. There’s a little damp in the front 

attic [there was], but I flatter myself I 
know how to treat it; I’ve just given ita 
coat of Paris cement, and that'll soon be 
all right.” 

I said to myself ‘‘I’ll back the damp,” 
but did not pursue the subject. The whole 
topic of Eden Lodge was a delicate one; 
still I could not conquer my curiosity to 
know how he had exorcised that musical 
little fiend next door; that Le had done it 
somehow, I took for granted, or he would 
never have looked so cheerful. 

‘* And how do you like your neighbors, 
Mr. Plumlin?” 

‘Oh! pretty well; not, indeed, that I 
know much of them.” Then, as if moved 
by an afterthought, he added: ‘‘To be 
sure,there’s that there Brown. He’s a queer 
one. What do you think he’s been doing, 
or rather his people; for I believe his wife 
was at the bottom of it.” 

‘*Now,” thought I to myself, ‘‘it’s 
coming. Plumlin has had the benefit of 
that piano.” I replied, however, witha 
blush I strove in vain to conceal, that I 
could not possibly guess what Brown had 
been doing. 

‘* Well, the fact is, I've a large family, 
most of them gals; so, of course, they’re all 
for music; they practice on the pianner— 
one or other of them—mostly all day long, 
as is only natural. Why shouldn’t they?” 

‘*Why, indeed?” I echoed. An unholy 
joy began to fill me. I began to think that 
all the poets and moralists have taught us 
about the retribution that awaits the 
wicked even in this world might not be 
without foundation. 

‘* Just so,” he continued, contemptuously, 
‘*and yet this man orhis wife—for it looks 
like a woman’s hand—had the impudence to 
write to me one morning. I’ve got it 
somewhere,” he observed parenthetically, 
bringing about forty letters out of his breast- 
pocket, and selecting one after an animated 
search. ‘* Yes; here it is.” 

He read the letter aloud in the omnibus, 
with many interpolations and interjections 
of contempt and wrath. 


“Dear Mr. Piumuin: [It was like her im- 
pudence to begin ‘dearing’ me, just because 
she wanted something ; but she little knew J. P.] 
In thus addressing myself to you, lam relying 
upon our relations as friendly neighbors, and by 
no means urging a legal right. 

(Legal rght, indeed, I should think not: I 
should like to see her trying legal mghts with me 
upon @ matter of that kind !] 

“In the eye of the law an Englishman's house 
is his castle, and he can, if he pleases, fire royal 
salutes from its battlements night and day. 
(Well, of course he can.) Unfortunately, my 
wife is so constituted that noise—such as con- 
stant piano playing” — 

‘* Now, did you ever hear such a thing as 
that?” inquired Mr. Plumlin, laughing 
wildly. ‘Asif I had anything to do with 
his wife’s constitution. Well, to cut a long 
story short, the lady objected to ‘noise’; 
not very complimentary, said Mr. P., to 
call our girls’ piano-playing noise; but 
that’s by the way. It’s her coolness that 
fetches me. Did you ever see such a 
letter?” 

“Never,” I said, “or hardly ever.” I 
was obliged to put that in because I recog- 
nized, as far as it had gone, in Mrs. Brown’s 
plaintive appeal the very epistle I had 
addressed to her. She had copied it out ver- 
batim, without the least respect for the laws 
of copyright, but not, Ihope, without the 
bitter reflection that she herself had once 
turned a deaf ear to its touching eloquence. 

‘* And what did you reply to her?” I in- 
quired, with irrepressible complacency. 

“Reply to her?” echoed Mr. Plumlin. 
“Why, what would you, orany other fellow 
who was not born idiot, have replied to 





her?” I wrote to her husband, of course, 
since the letter purported to come from 
him, though I knew it did not, and that 
gave me a better opportunity of speaking 
my mind. I told him that not only had he 
no legal claim—which, indeed, he had the 
sense to acknowledge—but that his applica- 
tion was preposterous.” [A very good 
word to use, was my reflection, and also 
one that would be familiar to her.] 

***Tf you don’t like our music,’ I added,” 
continued Mr. Plumlin, getting himself 
together for his exit from the "bus, ‘‘ ‘then 
go somewheres else. Buy a house at the 
other end of the town’; that’s what I told 
him. Good morning, sir.” 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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ARCHY’S LESSON. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Arcuy MacLang, a thrifty Scot, 

Who many a coin by saving got, 

Picked up a string, the other day, 

And stored it carefully away. 

Then, chancing smile of mine to see, 

Said, in his Lallans speech, to me: 
‘*Whate’er ye fin’, an’ canna use, 

Bestow it safe, and dinnw lose ; 

For, though it’s keepit mony a year, 

*T’li come in handy ; hae na fear.” 





A generous hand has old MacLane ; 
None ever sought his help in vain ; 

He freely gave of what he made ; 

Even the thriftless had his aid ; 

But prudent judgment waste forbade— 
His fortune’s base by saving laid. 

And so he keeps for all his friends 

A bureau-drawer of odds and ends, 

On which, from sense of trespass freed, 
All round may draw for what they need. 


A lesson wise, of use to each, 

Let honest Archy’s practice teach ; 

For know that perfect learning springs 

From well-remembered little things. 

In gaining knowledge, one and all 

Should slight no fact, however small ; 

But stow it in your head away, 

All ready for ancther day ; 

And, though you keep it many a year, 

*T will come of service ; never fear. 
Newakkg, N. J, 


THE TWINS’ EXPERIMENT. 


BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 











Tue news that they were to spend the 
Summer at Windy Lawn, Aunt Truesdale’s 
old farm by the sea, put the twins into a 
joyous flutter; for their Summers had 
usually been spent in the mountains, and 
all their acquaintance with the sea was 
such as they had gained from an occasional 
half-holiday at Brighton with their gov- 
erness, 

In the Spring the Adirondacks had been 
talked of; but it so happened that business 
called Mr. Langsworth to Europe, and as 
Mrs. Langsworth was not in very rugged 
health, the family physician advised her 
going with him. 

Theo and Marcia looked at each other 
ruefully while this plan was being dis- 
cussed, not relishing the prospect of re- 
maining at home under Miss Ashley’s 
guardianship; for Miss Ashley, though one 
of the pleasantest of teachers, was so im- 
pressed with the responsibility of her posi- 
tion that she was unable, even on holiday 
occasions, to lay aside her professional 
voice and manner. 

‘She will make the whole vacation seem 
schoolly,” said Theo, coining a word to ex- 
press her feelings. 

‘*T suppose there is no he]p for it,” sighed 
Marcia. But quite unexpectedly to herself 
and every one else, Miss Ashley, who was 
an English woman, decided to accompany 
the Langsworths to London to see her 
mother; and, in consequence of this decis- 
ion, arrangements were made at once for 
the girls to go to Windy Lawn. 

The farm with this breezy name was 
about a mile and a half from the sea, and 
an equal distance from the little village of 
Sandcroft. Aurt Truesdale had lived all 
her life in the quaint old house, with its 
high gables and shingled sides; and her 
gray hairs and aged form harmonized ad- 
mirably with the venerableness of her sur- 
roundings. In fact, every one in the house 
seemed old. Even Stephen ‘Truesdale, 
Aunt Truesdale’s son, was bald and 


wrinkled, and both Susan, his wife, and 
Sally, the cook, wore caps and glasses: But 
there was no lack of voung life out of doors. 


The back yard was alive with broods of 
downy little chickens; in the pasture-lot 
two or three pretty calves were capering 
about; and behind the barn there was a pen 
full of tiny pink pigs. Our city girls, who 
had hitherto known nothing about a farm, 
could scarcely find adjectives enough to 
express their delight and worder. Never 
had they been so happy since the unhappy 
day when they discarded their dolls; and 
that was on their twelfth birthday, more 
than a year before, Miss Ashley, on that oc- 
casion, having succeeded in convincing 
them that they were too nearly young ladies 
to take any further interest in dolls; and 
in their hungry little hearts there had been 
a great void ever since. 

‘It wouldn’t have been so hard if we 
had had all sorts of live pets, as you have 
here,” said Theo to Aunt Truesdale, who 
was one of those gentle, lovable old ladies 
with whom young people find it an easy 
matter to be confidential. ‘‘ But we badn’t 
even a kitten, Aunt True.” 

“I think giving up her dolls is one of the 
hardest things a girl has to do,” said Mar- 
cia, sagely. ‘‘ Mamma thinks so, too; and 
that is why she has promised to let us have 
a pet.” But the trouble is, Theo wants a 
monkey, and I want a dog, and we can’t 
have both.” 

‘* Every one to his taste,” said Aunt True, 
with a laugh. ‘‘ But I never yet saw a dog 
that was clean enough to lie on a lady’s 
lap; and as for a monkey, I don’t want any 
such outlandish animal capering about me.” 

**Oh! but they know so much and are so 
cunning!” said Theo. Yet when, a day or 
two later, their young neighbor, Dorry Sax- 
ton, who had heard Marcia wishing for a dog, 
brought in a tiny snow-white poodle, Theo 
fell in love with the pretty creature at first 
sight, and at once expressed her willing- 
ness to forego the monkey. 

‘‘Even Miss Ashley could find no fault 
with a pet like that!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ And 
Mamma, I know, will be delighted with 
him. He must have a little silver collar, 
and we'll embroider a blanket for him to 
wear when he goes out for an airing. Only 
think what lovely times we’ll have, Marcia, 
dressing him up and taking him out to ride 
and walk on the Avenue! And we must 
educate him. All the fashionable dogs, 
nowadays, are educated. Don’t you re- 
member Mrs. Pardoe’s poodle—that pretty 
one, that died and that they bought that 
elegant casket for? Papa said it cost nearly 
a hundred dollars. Mrs. Pardoe spent an 
hour or two every day teaching him; and 
he could do all sorts of cunning things. 
Oh! 1 think nothing could be nicer.” 

Marcia was quite as enthusiastic as Theo, 
and begged that they might take possession 
of the little fellow at once; but as he was 
still a helpless puppy, Aunt True advised 
them to let him remain a few weeks longer 
in Dorry’s care. 

Fortunately, they had enough else to 
interest them. Aunt True was fond of rid- 
ing; and almost every afternoon they had 
the pleasure of driving with her, in the little 
pony phaeton, to the beach, while nearer 
home they found an unfailing source of 
entertainment in a fine sheet of still water. 
The latter was an inlet from the sea, broad 
enough, for some distance from its mouth, to 
be_called a bay, but gradually narrowing 
to a mere creek that stretched away across 
the marsh meadows a mile or more, and 
lost itself at last ina shallow pond. At 
some remote period, a wouden bridge had 
spanned this creek, to facilitate the trans- 
portation of the salt hay from the marshes, 
and the substantial frame, though sunken 
at one end and half lifted from its founda- 
tion at the other, still did service at low 
tide as a foot-bridge. 

The girls never tired of the water, and 
their happiness was at its hight when Dorry 
could find time to take them out in his row- 
boat. But Dorry, during his vacation, had 
to help his father on the farm, and could 
seldom get a spare hour until late in the 
afternoon. One morning, however, he 
chanced to have an errand to do on the 
other side of the bay, and invited the girls 
to go with him. , 

“We must learn to use the oars our- 
selves,” said Theo, as she watched Dorry’s 

skillful strokes; whereupon Dorry eagerly 
offered his services as teacher; and when 
they came back he left his oars and row- 





locks in the boat, saying that he might, per- 


haps, find time to give them a lesson that 
afternoon,/ e i; 
The méening was nt yet half gone, and 
the girls, not caring to go home immedi- 
ately, wandered up and down the shore, 
after Dorry left them, amusing themselves 
with pitching pebbles and writing in the 
sand. 

After a time, discovering that the tide 
was unusually low, they ventured to cross 
the old bridge; and, finding firm ground on 
the other side, they strolled on to a tree- 
crowned knoll that rose like a little oasis in 
the green desert. It was a delightfully cool 
and shady spot; and as Theo happened to 
have a book in her pocket, not an unusual 
happening, they soon lost all consciousuess 
of their surroundings except that of being 
exceedingly comfortable. 

It was the shriek of the locomotive on its 
way to Sandcroft that brought them back 
at last to present realities, 

‘*Therc’s the noon train, and we ought 
to be at home!” cried Theo, hastily shutting 
her book. 

They had not thought of the tide; and 
when they came down from the knoll they 
were surprised to find that the water was 
ankle-deep. . 

“Oh! make haste, Theo, or we shan’t be 
able to cross the bridge!” cried Marcia, 
gathering up her skirts and splashing 
through the wet grass. 

Theo followed fast in her steps; but, on 
gaining the bridge, they saw, to their dis- 
may, that the other end was already sub- 
merged. They ventured a few feet further, 
and then, their courage failing them, 
began shouting for help. Butnot a human 
being was in sight. The water was steadily 
rising, and they knew that before it reached 
the turning point there would be no foot- 
hold left on the sunken frame. They were 
almost ready to despair when they caught 
sight of a small girl, with atin pail on her 
arm, trudging along the sandy ridge that 
sloped down to the bay. She was piping a 
bit of a song, and at first did not seem to 
hear them; but at the second call she 
stopped, and turned toward the bridge. 

*Oh! run and call some one to help us,” 
they cried. ‘‘And be quick, or we shall 
drown.” 

But the child did not stir, she was evi- 
dently studying the situation. Ata short 
distance down the shore Dorry’s boat was 
moored; and, catching sight of it, just as they 
began again to entreat her to make haste, 
she ran down and unfastened it, 

The girls watched her with wildly beat- 
ing hearts. 

**Oh! why doesn’t she go for help?’ 
gasped Theo. ‘‘ What can she do with the 
oars— such a mite of a child ?” 

But the child had already drawn in the 
painter and pushed off, and five minutes 
later the boat was at the bridge. 

‘* Why didn’t you cross before the tide 
came up?” asked the little rescuer, doing 
her best to steady the boat while the girls 
let themselves down from the broken rail, 
to which they had been clinging. 

‘* Because we were careless,” said Theo, 
seating herself in the bow. 

‘*You’d better go aft,” said the child to 
Marcia. 

“No. I'm going to help you row,” said 
Marcia, taking up an oar. But her irregu- 
lar strokes proved more of a hindrance than 
a help, and the young stranger again begged 
her to “ go aft.” 

‘I’m used to rowing alone,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘ There’s an old boat in the pond 
Vother side of our house that nobody owns, 
and Dorry gave me a pair of oars for it, and 
I go rowing ’most every day. Sometimes 
I take Granny; but Granny’s kinder "fraid.” 

Theo and Marcia were looking at her in 
amazement. She was such a mere child; 
evidently, judging from her size, not more 
than nine years old, and yet so self-pos- 
sessed and womanly. 

‘*What’s your name, little girl?” asked 
Theo, taking in, for the first time, the 
broken shoes, the bare legs, and the faded 
pink calico dress. 

‘‘Nan, Nan Carter,” answered the child, 
springing ashore. ‘‘And now, Miss, if 
you'll just toss me the painter, I'll pull the 
boat up a little higher, so’s you needn’t wet 
your feet.” 

But as their feet were already well 
soaked, the girls jumped out in happy in- 
difference to two or three inches of water 
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and drew the boat up after them, declar- 
ing that it was much too hard a pull for 
Nan’s small arms. 

** Well, good-bye,” said Nan. ‘I must 
go, ’cause I promised Granny some black- 
berries for her dinner.”’ 

**Oh! we can never thank you, Nan, for 
coming to us,” cried the girls. ‘You 
must teil us what we can do to repay you.” 

“Oh! that’s nothing,” said Nan, picking 
up her pail that she had left on the shore 
and walking off as briskly as a little sand- 
piper. 

“Nothing!” repeated Marcia, with a 
shudder. ‘ She has saved ourlives. Look, 
Theo! There is not an inch of the old 
bridge out of water.” 

Theo gave one swift look in the direction 
of the bridge, and caught Marcia’s hand in 
hers without a word. 

In fact, neither of them found much to 
say during the walk home; but by the time 
they reached the house they had rallied 
somewhat, and were able to give Aunt 
True a vivid account of the occurrence. 

**Oh! everybody knows Nan Carter,” said 
Aunt True. ‘She and her grandmother 
were on bvard a schooner that was wrecked 
off the coast here some six or seven years 
ago, and they were the only ones saved. 
Nan’s father and mothec went down with 
the vessel; and ever since the old woman 
and her grandchild have lived in that little 
red house on the Neck, about a quarter of a 
mile from here; and as long as the grand- 
mother was able to work they seemed very 
comfortable; but for two months now she 
has been laid up with rheumatism,and Nan’s 
young shoulders have had a heavy burden 
to carry.” 

The girls listened to this story with lively 
interest; and Aunt True, seeing that they 
were anxious to find some way to prove 
their gratitude to Nan, packed a basket of 
good things after dinner and commissioned 
them to carry it to the little red house. 

“Aunt True, what do you think we 
found that midget doing?” cried Theo, on 
their return. ‘* Actually, she was mounted 
on the side of the bed, playing to her grand- 
motheron an old fiddle. The grandmother 
says that when they went there to live she 
found the fiddle hanging up in the garret, 
and it has been Nan’s one plaything ever 
since.” 

‘*T have heard about that fiddle,” Aunt 
True remarked. ‘ Dorry keeps it in tune 
for her.” 

* Dorry seems to be everybody's friend,” 
said Marcia. 

‘*He is a good friend to Nan and her 
grandmother,” said Aunt True. ‘ He rarely 
goes fishing or clamming without remem- 
bering them.” 

“| should think Marcia and I might do 
something for them,” said Theo. ‘‘They 
seem 80 poor.” 

Aunt True proposed a dress for Nan, of- 
fering to furnish the material if they would 
make it up; and they accepted the proposal 
eagerly. 

When the dress was finished it was found 
that shoes and stockings and various other 
articles were needed to accompany it, and 
these the girls supplied from their weekly 
allowance. 

Nan was not a remarkably pretty child. 
She had neither golden ringlets aor ‘‘ heav- 
enly blue eyes”; but when arrayed in her 
new suit she looked so fresh and lovable 
that the twins hugged her as enthusiasti- 
cally as they had been wont to hug their 
favorite dolls, 

** don’t see why you are so good to me,” 
said Nan, forgetting her new clothes in this 
new experience of being loved. 

** Because you are such a dear, brave 
darling,” said Theo, with another hug. 

Early one morning, a few days later, 
Dorry Saxton knocked at the door. 

* I’ve just come from the Neck,” he said, 
hurriedly, ‘‘ and little Nan ran out, as I was 
driving past, to tell me that her grandmother 
was sick. She must be pretty bad, Nan 
looked so white and scared; and if you'll 
jump in, Mrs. Truesdale, I’ll take you over 
right away. I'd go for Mother, if it wasn’t 
so far.” 

Aunt True, who, when any one needed 
her help, was ready for instant action, put 
on her bonnet and shaw! at once. 

It was late in the afternoon when she re- 
turned, and the girls saw at a glance that 
she bad bad news to tell. 





‘*Yes; Grandmother Carter is gone,” she 
said, as she took off her bonnet. ‘She died 
this morning of paralysis.” 

‘*Poor Nan! What is to become of her?” 
asked Theo. 

‘I'm afraid,” said Aunt True, ‘‘that she 
will be sent to the County House, unless 
some one is kind enough to offer hera 
home; and I don’t know who there is 
about here can do that very well.” 

**On! Aunt True, couldn’t you take her?” 
said Marcia, beseechingly. But Aunt True, 
who had already brought up four adop‘ed 
children, shouk her gray head and declared 
herself too old to have the care of a young 
thing like Nan. 

The next day, while strolling by the wa- 
ter, the girls came suddenly on little Nan, 
stretched on the ground behind a clump of 
beach plum bushes. She was sobbing in a 
heart-broken way; and the girls involunta- 
rily dropped down at her side and tried to 
comfort her. 

But Nan, wild with her sorrow, was at 
first inclined to resent their friendly over- 
tures. 

‘*You’d cry, too,” she said, fiercely,” if 
you badn’t any one in the world to care for 
you, nor any home. Granny was all I had; 
and when they take her away they’re going 
to send me to the County House. I heard 
Mrs. Benson say so last night, and I wish I 
was dead with Granny.” 


‘Oh! don’t say that, Nan!” cried Theo, 
too inexperienced in sorrow to comprehend 
how any one in this pleasant, sunny world 
could want to die. ‘‘We love you, Nan, 
and we'll beg Aunt True not to let them 
take you there.” 

Then they kissed her, with the tears 
running down their own cheeks; and, when 
at last she checked her sobs and started to 
go home, they went with her, hand in hand, 
and would not leave her till she reached 
the gate. 

‘**Aunt True, said Theo, that evening, 
‘* Nan is so sad and lonely, couldn’t you let 
her come here to stay a little while before 
they send her away?” 

‘*That’s just what I’ve been thinking of 
doing,” answered Aunt True, ‘‘if you girls 
won’t mind looking after her.” 

**Mind!” cried the girls. ‘ Why, Aunt 
True, you forget that she saved our lives.” 

“Then Ill bring her home with me 
to-morrow after the funeral,” said Aunt 
True. 

‘* Theo,” said Marcia that night, just as 
Theo had reached the border-land of sleep, 
‘* why couldno’t we adopt her?” Theo was 
wide awake in an instant. 

‘Could we, do you suppose?” she asked, 
starting up from her pillow. 

‘*T don’t know why not,” said Marcia. 
‘*Mamma gave us permission to choose any 
kind of a pet that we could both decide on. 
Of course we'd have to give up the poodle; 
but I think Nan is ever so much nicer.” 

‘*Perhaps Mamma might not think so,” 
suggested Theo. 

**Oh! yes, she will,” said Marcia, con- 
fidently. ‘‘ Mamma is too sensible not to 
see that a nice live little girl like Nan to 
pet and teach is better than the prettiest 
poodle that ever lived; and we haven't told 
her anything about the poodle, because we 
wanted to surprise her.” 

‘*T think she will be surprised if we take 
Nan home with us,” said Theo. 

As the result of this bed-time conference, 
when the girls went home in September, 
Nan and her old violin went with them. 

‘Tt will do no hatm to make the experi- 
ment; and if your father and mother prefer 
not to have you keep her, you can ship her 
to the County House, and we’ll send you 
the poodle,” said Aunt True, with a grim 
smile. 

Papa Langsworth himself, home from 
Europe only two days before, met them 
at the depot. The girls had Nan between 
them. 

‘This is our pet, Papa!” said Theo, feel- 
ing that, so far as Papa was concerned, the 
seoner the surprise was over the better. 

Papa gave utterance to a prolonged ‘‘ Oh!” 

** And no monkey, and no poodle? Well! 
well! well!” Then he picked up the sleepy 
little traveler, and, taking her to the car- 
riage, kept herin his arms till they reached 

the house. 

““Where is Papa?” asked Mrs. Langs- 
worth, when the showers of kisses began to 
abate. 





“He is coming with our pet,” said the 
girls, mysteriously. 

‘* My dear children!” exclaimed Mamma, 
when, a moment later, Papa deposited Nan 
in the big Boston rocker. ‘I thought it 
was to bea poodle or a parrot, or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

‘*Well, we concluded to surprise you, 
Mamma, by bringing something that you 
hadn’t thought of,” said Marcia; and while 
Nan slept on they told her story. 

‘‘It is a great responsibility,” said Mrs. 
Langsworth, gravely. 

‘* But Theo and I are going to take the 
responsibility, Mamma,” said Marcia, in 
her eager way. ‘‘ We intend to make all 
her dresses, and we’ll help her with her 
lessons, and Miss Ashley can hear her 
recite.” 

‘* Let them try it, my dear; let them try 
it,” said Mr. Langsworth. ‘And if, at the 
end of six months, they regret their bargain, 
we can act on Aunt True’s suggestion, and 
send back the child and take the poodle.” 

But long before six months had passed, 
every one was ready to pronounce the ex- 
periment a success. Nan was not, by any 
means, a perfect child, and there were times 
when the patience of those about her were 
severely tried; but she had so many lov- 
able traits that even Miss Ashley found it 
easy to overlook her faults. 

Mrs. Langsworth, however, though far 
from sorry that the girls had made the ex- 
periment, was not yet disposed to regard 
Nan as a permanent member of the family. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, it was an at- 
tack of partial blindness that opened her 
eyes to Ler real worth. The twins were 
at boarding school that Winter— Miss Ashley 
having returned to England—and, day after 
day, while Mr. Langsworth was at his 
office, Nan, who was her eonstant com- 
panion, read aloud to her by the hour, and 
sometimes, for a change, diverted her with 
the weird strains of the old violin. 

‘*T do not know what I should do with- 
out her, John,” said the invalid, one even- 
ing, to her husband. 

“Then we won’t exchange her for the 
poodle just yet,” said John, dryly. 

One afternoon, after reading till the 
light began to wane, Nan ran up-stairs to 
dress for dinner, and had just shaken down 
her hair, when she heard a frantic scream 
from Mrs. Langsworth’s room. Flying 
down in her dressing-sack, she found Mrs. 
Langsworth enveloped in flames. To seize 
a blanket and wrap it about her was the 
work of an instant; and then she discov- 
ered that one of the lace curtains was on 
fire. Fortunately, there was water close at 
hand, and, with wet towels for her weap- 
ons, she soon succeeded in putting out the 
blaze. 

At this stage of affairs Mr. Langsworth 
walked in, and, in answer to his anxious 
questions, Mrs. Langsworth explained that 
in trying to light the gas she had dropped a 
match, and, owing to the state of her eyes, 
had not discovered that it was ignited until 
the flames were under way. 

“The servants, I suppose, did not hear 
me call,” she said, still trembling from her 
fright, ‘‘and if it had not been for that 
dear, brave child "— 

Mr. Langsworth turned to look for Nan; 


but she had vanished the moment the 
danger was over, and for the next fort- 
night she had to go about with bandaged 
hands. 

** Don’t he think, my dear, we'd better 
send her back to Aunt True?” said Mr. 
Langsworth, gravely, a day or two after 
the accident. 

“John!” cried his wife, reproachfully. 
And from that time forth Nan held a 
daughter’s place in their home and hearts. 

‘*T have always had the feeling that Nan 
was destined to distinguish herself,” wrote 
Marcia, when she heard of the fire. And 
Theo added: 

“IT feel as if I could never be thankful 
enough that we took Nan instead of the 
poodle.” 

Sac Hanpor, L. I 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tun Inperznpant, New York, 


HIDDEN GENERALS, 
Twenty hidden names on both sides of the late 
War. sf 
If the United States, in case of battle, calls 
her manly citizens to the front they quickly re- 
spond, never thinking how arduous may be the 
duties they take upon themselves, No nation- 





adopted sops of the Republic, as well as the 
native-born, do what they consider their duty, 
either to support erratic views, or those which will 
establish the government power. We can ex- 
claim of even the serf, ‘‘O! sterling confidence 
in purpose, which, although mistaken often 
with regard to the road it takes, is still of free- 
dom in the soul.” 
It is this spirit that, keeping fresh the love 
of country, even in a foreign land, erases at last 
the title of “foreigner” by their works of the 
peaceful field and their bravery in battle. Every 
one starts as willingly for the defense of any 
section of the American country as if his own 
motherland called. No sneering reply of foreign 
nationality is made to her. “I dance attend- 
ance upon the North or South for a mere party’s 
call.” No, nothing of this. For they, with all 
the rest, at the hearing of the true tocsin’s ring 
ran to buckle on their armor, leaving their tools 
at the glowing forge and their stacks of hay 
standing in the field, as in the old Revolution- 
ary times. 
And the women, too! Their hearts burn, side 
by side with the heroes starting so bravely for 
the front. Of high and low estate, they answer 
also to the call for sacrifice of self. The Bridgets 
of the kitchen and the housemaids of the parlor 
have doubled, aye trebled, their usual work of 
each hour, that they may have spare time for 
their departing friends. Even the giddy Mag, 
rude romp that she may be, seems softened now 
by the approaching parting with her Jack, ‘‘ so 
nice” and handsome as her fond soul thinks him. 
The ardent female politician of the country inn, 
whose ears have been accustomed to the bluster 
and the brag going on around her within the 
bar-room where she presides, enjoys nothing 
better now than “cock and pop,” evidently of 
pistol practice by verdant youths ambitious of 
glory’s crown. And she bids farewell to her 
strong-armed “beau,” regardless of her own 
cowardly fear that they may never meet again. 
The high born dames of the land hold their sad 
partings on many a hill-side and mossy bank, 
sitting under the stars with a listening ear lying 
close to the beating heart of the lover, whose 
pulses are quickened both by love and the free- 
man’s hope. But that sad war has long been 
over, It is to be hoped that the two great 
powers of the North and South will continually 
strengthen the peace that has been outwardly es- 
tablished. 
Let all the high officials at Washington, every 
representative there, and every M. C., do well 
their part to help the glorious cause of liberty 
in peace, as well as in war. ue BH. 
CROSS PUZZLE. 
o*# oO 
or#O 
o# Oo 
0000#0000 
see eee ene 
0000#0000 
0*0 
o*# 0 
0*0 
The center word of the cross, each way, kind. 
Upper word, a man’s nickname; next, a num- 
ber; next, also a number. First long word 
cross, subdued; third long word, a monk. 
First short word below, interdiction; next, a 
conjunction ; last, a prounoun in the possessive 
case. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF SEPT. 28ru. 
HIDDEN BIRDS. 


Heron, Raven, Teal, Canary, Owl, Eagle, Crow, 
Plover, Swallow, Snipe, Condor, Woodcock, 
Hawk, Dove. 








Selections. 
OATMEAL PORRIDGE. 


To water, pint, add ounces four 

Of meal, or just a trifle more ; 

And don’t forget the pinch of salt, 

Else ae may think the cook at fault. 

Full twenty minutes let them boil— 

Well stirred the while or they will spoil ; 

Then eat with syrup, milk or fruit— 

Whichever best your taste may suit. 

You'll thus enjoy the best of — 

Yea, something which will do you good ; 

For ne’er was made so ehoice a dish 

From flesh of mammal, bird or fish. 

You, too, can say (though last not least) : 

"Tis good because a bloodless feast. 
—The Week. 
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THE ABYSSINIAN ARMY. 


From English Oo dent with Admiral 
c ™ Hewitt, in the London News.) 


Tue Abyssinian army of 40,000 infantry 
and cavalry, that is now on its way to the 
relief of Kassala, is composed of the right 
material to cope with the followers of the 
Mahdi; and if, after relieving the city, they 
are invited—for they are willing—to co- 
operate with us in the relief of um, 
or further discomforting the Mahdi, we 
shall have a better chance of quieting the 
Soudan than wo with Wood's invinci- 
bles, or even with 








ality excuses itself when the bugle calls, The 






Abyasinians are on the spot. 
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of infantry and horsemen are excellent 
shots, only requiring to be better armed. 
Their commissariat hampers their move- 
ments as little as that of the army of the 
false prophet. A bag of flour, slung over 
the shoulder or tied up in one end of the 
shemma or toga, will last them for a. A 
slab or stone will serve whereon to mix the 
flour, and with a little water (the quality 
of which they are not particular about) they 
will make a paste; a — round stone, 
heated in the camp-fire—will make a center 
round which the dough is built. This 
kind of stone dumpling is then placed 
on the embers of the fire and occasion- 
ally turned, and in a few minutes 18 
cooked sufficiently to serve as bread. A 
strip of sun-dried meat, or the raw 
flesh of the ox makes the substantial meal of 
the day, occasionally flavored with a little 
red pepper, Which one in ten will curry 
ina poet horn attached to his girdle for 
himself and comrades. Of luxuries the 
Abyssinian soldiers have few; —— is 
not allowed, and the breaker of this rule is 
liable to lose his nose and lips, by order of 
the king. But each man carries his little 
tin pot of snuff, stuck in his belt. A pinch 
of this tobacco powder he will place between 
his nether lip and bottom teeth, which he 
eventually ejects ina soluble state, much 
after the manner of a sailor and his quid. 
A pair of drawers, cut short below the 
knees and fastened at the waist with the 
assistance of a cartridge belt, and a toga 
or oblong piece of cotton cloth, generally 
with a red center stripe, which acts as 
waistcoat, jacket, overcoat and blanket, 
are his only wearing apparel. A sword, 
which he invariably wears on his right 
side, he draws with his right hand in a 
very dexterous and rapid way. He is also 
armed with a fowling-piece or rifle, slung 
across his back; in his left hand he 
carries his shield, and in his right a 
spear, the metal head, generally made of 
soft iron, being sharpened to a narrower 
and quicken penetrating point. They areas 
brave and clever with the spear and sword 
as the followers of the Mahdi, with the 
advantage of being better marksmen. The 
only drawback is that, in the extreme hot 
weather, they cannot stand the sun so well 
as the natives of the plains; but this could 
be easily obviated if they were persuaded to 
wear some kind of head-gear to lessen the 
effects of the sun, and to keep the scorching 
sand from burning their feet. General Gor- 
don, in threatening King John, after his 
unsuccessful mission to Abyssinia on 
behalf of the Egyptians, said: ‘* Remember 
that if you come into the plains, you have 
not only to fight against my Soudanese, but 
the men of the degert.” The Abyssinian 
cavalry are very good, and, armed with 
repeaters, would do excellently well, for 
their tactics are just suitable for Soudan 
warfare. Whatever arrangements we make 
with King John, the army must be left to 
themselves, and not officered by Euro 
peans; but the men are very clannish, and 
simply follow those they love and respect, 
and have a rough sort of discipline, that 
would not be understood by the side of 
modern views of soldiering. 


“CANNOT SPEAK TOO HIGHLY IN 
ITS PRAISE.” 

Dr. TurneR, of our New York Depository, 

sends us the following important letter : 
‘* BROOKLYN, 341 Hoyt S8t., Dec. 4th, 1882, 

Dr. Joun Turner, 862 Broadway, New York. 

“Dear Doctor:—I had been subject to lerri- 
ble influenza colds when I commenced using 
the Compound Oxygen, two years > On leay- 
ing my head they invariably seated themselves on 
my lungs, rendering them very sore, and would 
sometimes leave me a cough for months. I 
dreaded these colds more than my worst enemy. 
Since using the Oxygen I have not had one on 
my lungs, and Ihave frequently had one inhala- 
tion drive away the cold so completely that the 
next day I could scarce realize that I had had 
one at all. Other members of my family have 
used the Oxygen for the same purpose; also for 
rheumatism, dyspepsia and Catarrh, with equally 
good results, especially in calarrh, 

wa truly yours, Frank W. Doveurty.” 

Our ‘reatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
om of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
Ones record of surprising cures in Consumption, 

atarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free, Address Drs, STARKEY 4 PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 
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Breakst Cee 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorcister, Mass 
= O WASTE, 
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lar mayonaise for 
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The Greatest through Car Line 
OF THE WORLD. 


The Burlington Route (C., B, & Q. R, R.) runs 
through trains over its own tracks, daily, between 
Chicago and Denver, Chicago and Omaha, Chicago 
and Council Bluffs, Chicago and Kansas City, Chicago 
and St, Joseph, Chicago and Atchison, Chicago and 
Dubuque, Chicago and Sioux City, Chicago and To- 
peka, Peoria and Council Biuffs, Peoria and Kansas 
City, Peoria and St. Louis, St. Louis and Omaha, St. 
Louis and St. Paul, and Kansas City and Denver. 
Direct connection made at each of its several western 
termini for San Francisco, Portland, City of Mexico, 
and all points in the Great States and Territories 
west of Chicago. Its roadbed, consisting of 5,000 miles 
of atee) track, together with its unparalleled equip- 
ment, is as perfect as the adoption of every modern 
improvement and device can make it. Tickets and 
rates via, or eeneral information regarding, the Bur- 
lington Route, can be had upon application to any rail- 
road or steamship agent in the United] States or 
Canada, or to 


PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor wili be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epectally interested } 


BULBS FOR AUTUMN PLANTING. 


BY MES. M. D. WELLOOME,. 











To one who cultivates flowers to much extent 
there comes but little cessation from fore- 
thought and care. In the Spring, ere the snows 
have melted from the hills, we begin our seed- 
sowing, and protract it almost to June ; and, in- 
deed, do we not, even at midsummer, sow the 
seeds which shall blossom in our windows in 
midwinter? Do we not, in Autumn, sow those 
which shall, in early Spring, produce a harvest of 
flowers? That, however, which specially demands 
our attention at the present time, is the relec- 
tion of bulbs for planting in the open border 
doring the month of October or early in Novem- 
ber. A garden, even if it comprised acres de- 
yoted wholly to bulbs, could not fail to beof a 
very interesting character and perpetually redo- 
lent with beauty and fragrance six months of the 
year, provided the selection was wisely made, 
The snow-drop earliest of all, Its botanical 
name is Galanthus ; from gala, milk, and anthoa, 
a flower. There are two varieties, the single and 
the double. They need to be sown in masses of 
a dozen or more, about two inches apart, and the 
same in depth, Snow-flake is a larger flower and 
blooms later. Both have the green spot on each 
leaf. The crocus follows close upon the snow- 
drops, and with them the bright and pretty 
scillas, with clusters of intense blue flowerr, and 
the sweet and lovely hyacinths of varied hues, 
and the curious tri-colored ixias, The name 
ixia, which means bird lime, wis given to these 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope and South 
Africa because of the viscid gum which exudes 
when cut. The viridiflora has large, sea-green 
flowers, with ‘black markings at the base of the 
segments; curious and beautiful. The ixias are 
of various colors, and are well adapted for house 
culture as well as the open border. They were 
first introduced in 1757. The fragrant double 
jonquils are very attractive, and usually bloom 
with the early tulips. These belong to the large 
family of narcissus, of which there are numer- 
ous varieties, both single and double. Then there 
are the anemones which flower in late Spring 
and are very desirable. The name is derived 
from anemos, the wind, There are varieties of 
tiny hyacinths, little known, which are interest. 
ing; the blue and the white grape hyacinth, 
and the feathered hyacinth, so called because of 
its curious feathery flowers. ‘These are all 
pretty as well for the house, grown in masses, 
half a dozen at least in a pot. 

A friend has sent me half a dozen bulbs of 
the colchicum or Autumn crocus, which I have 
planted in the border. Each bulb gives a cluster 
of flowers. The leaves appear in the Spring and 
the flowers in the Autumn, and the seed the next 
midsummer. Autumnalis, is a delicate pink ; 
Agrippina, a deeper hue and checkered ; album 
is pure white. We might specify other bulbs for 
Autumn planting, particularly the tulips, in 
variety of which one cannot have too many, But 
we devoted a long article to the tulip several 
months ago ; and, passing over these, we will give 
special attention to 

THE LILY, 


the rival of the rose; and between them it is 
hard to choose. It has beauty as varied, it has 
fragrance as exquisite, and, in several respects, is 
its superior. It is not “fussy” like the tender 
roses ; is not subject to insects, but, once planted 
in good soil, it grows and thrives and multiplies 
with very little care, year after year, It may 
seem to those with limited means too expensive 
to invest in lily bulbs; but one need not buy 
those priced at $1.00, $3.00 and $5.00, for there 
area sufficient variety of beautiful lilies pur- 
chasable at twenty-five to seventy-five cents 
each, The sweet and lovely pure white longi- 
florum and candidum can be purchased for 
twenty cents each, and the Harrisi, similar to 
longitiorum, but earlier and more free- blooming, 
can be obtained for thirty cents, For fifteen 
cents each, one can buy those lovely speciosum 
lilies, roseum, white and pale rose, with darker 
spots, and rubrum, a rich, deep carmine and 
white, Monstrosum roseum is like the above in 
color, but has immense flowers and numerous. 
This is thirty cents, a very low price for such a 
lily. Monstrosum album is pure white, Price 
the same. Of the speciosums, there are other 
fine varieties, The splendid Praecox belongs to 
this class, This is white, tinted with pink; tall 
and vigorous, free bloomer. Purpuratum and 
Sohrymakeri are very dark. Vestate is new, 
pure white, and priced at $4.00. The speciosums 
are all beautiful, fragrant and reliable. 
ELEGANS OR THUNBERGIANUMS 

is a different but quite as elegant species of lily. 
They are ali erect and talip-shaped. Very robust 
and easily cultivated. The prevailing color is 
yellow and orange-red. Some are finely spotted 
with black and purple. Of this species Alice 


large and broad petals. Color, canary yellow. 
Harry Barrett is considcred one of the finest. 
Color, orange-crimson, Lighter in the center. 
Spotted with purple. Very floriferous. Priced at 
50 cents, Wilsoni combines the color and spots 
of thé tiger, with the golden band of the aura- 
tum, Marmoratum is a rich crimson, tipped 
with orange. Pictum is dark maroon, Fulgens 
fi. pl. has double flowers; rich maroon, touched 
with white. Benny is nearly black. Citrinnm is 
citron yellow. Leonard Joerg, new, light 
yellow, spotted with black. 60 cents, 

We have specified a sufficient variety for selec - 
tion of this species. 

For a long time Browni stood at the head as 
queen of the trumpet-shaped flowers, but a new 
lily, Japonicum Colchesteri, has dethroned it. 
The price, however, $5, places it beyond the 
reach of many who could afford Browni at 
#1.50. It resembles this last in several respects, 
but is larger and more open, Its fragrance is 
said to be peculiarly fine and superior to any 
other, As it bears but one flower ina season, 
this, as well as the price, will prevent it from be- 
coming widely cultivated. This must not be 
confounded with Japonicum, which, by many, is 
claimed to be identical with Browni, by others, 
an improved variety. The color is pure white 
inside and chocolate brown outside. We might 
specify many other varieties, but we will pass to 
the magnificent 

AURATUMB, 

or golden-banded lily of Japan. Many have 
complained of a lack of success with this species, 
and it is undoubtedly more unreliable than some 
others; but no one ought to fail to try it, for it 
is not costly at fifty cents, and no one who has 
it in bloom would be without it. My own suc- 
cess was far beyond others, for florists admit 
that it rarely blooms the following year after 
Autumn planting; but mine threw up a short 
stalk, on which was borne an immense doubk 
lily. Soon after mine flowered, the London Gar- 
den figured and described one precisely like it, 
and the writer spoke of it as being a rare nov- 
elty. The next Summer mine bore two magnifi- 
cent flowers, and this season four, but single. 
They were the largest hiies I ever saw. 

When I ordered my bulb, [ sent also for an- 
other, and gave the lady her choice of the two 
bulbs, She chose what seemed to be the finest ; 
but yesterday she told me hers had never 
bloomed. 

An English writer, quoted by J. L. Childs, the 
greatest lily grower of this country, says of an 
auratum figured in the London Gardener's 
Chronicle, a few years since. ‘A single bulb, 
measuring two inches in diameter, was potted in 
a seven-inch pot, and placed in a cool green 
house, where it produced three flowers on onc 
stalk, The next year it was repotted in a nine- 
inch pot; the plant threw up two stems which 
bore seventeen flowers, Next year was repotted 
in an eleven-inch pot, where it threw up three 
stalks which bore fifty-three flowers. The follow- 
ing year, in asixteen-inch pot, it threw up twelve 
stems, producing one hundred lilies, The next 
year, in a seventeen-inch pot, it produced one- 
hundred and ninety-three flowers; the year 
following on forty-three stalks two hundred and 
eight.” 

Mr. Childs says that last Summer he saw an 
auratum, on one stalk of which there were eighty 
buds, on another, twenty-four, on the third, 
twenty-five. This is very prolific for a single 
bulb. He says further, that it has been abund- 
ently proved that the auratum does better here 
than in its native home, Jupan, where it grows 
wild among the hills and woods, in great abund- 
ance, Of course it is far superior in size and 
more floriferous when richly cultivated, 

There are other varieties of the auratum than 
the well known golden-banded. Rubro vittatum 
has a broad crimson band, and the spots and 
blotches are large and of a vivid crimson hue. 
This is priced at $5. Rubro pictum is white 
stripei, and suffused with crimson and yellow ; 
also spotted with crimson, $1. Emperor is 
golden yellow, and the whole flower, except the 
margin, is suffused with a rich blood-red tint. 
Spots and blotches of a still darker hue. Crun- 
teum, a dwarf variety,with large flowers narrow- 
ly banded, and spotted with purplish crimson. 

The soil for lilies should be mellow, rich, well 
drained, with a mixture of sand. I have usually 
planted my bulbs in sand—i.e,, I have sand to 
come in contact with the bulb, It is less liable 
to decay. Fresh manure should never be used, 
nor artificial fertilizers, Well-rotted cow ma- 
nure is the best; and this must be thoroughly 
worked into the soil, but not liberally, as.with 
roses. Top-dressing can be added in after 
years. It is best to grow lilies in a partially 
sheltered situation; they do not thrive as well 
exposed ccnstantly to the full glare of the sun. 
Low bedding plants are admirable to grow in the 
lily bed to shade their roots, and keep the sur- 
face of the ground cool and moist. Portulaca, 
pansy, ageratum, mignonette, alyssum, are 

well adapted for this purpose, as is also the 

pretty nemophila. From five to six inches deep, 
and a foot apart, is a very good rule for plant- 
ing. October is the best month for this in New 

England, Before herd freezing, cover with 

evergreen boughs, if practicable; if not, straw 





Wilson is the moat rare and costly, $4.50. It has 


ity for retaining moisture and fertility. 


of the ground. After planting, do not disturb 
them for several years. For forcing in pote for 
Easter, the candidum and Harrisi are the best. 
YaRMours, Me. 
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CLEANING THE LAND. 


Farmers have been getting “line upon line” 

on the treatment of foul land, having been told 

that the only successful way is by working the 

soil ; yet they continue to ask how to exterminate 

weeds, The great bugbear in the case is the 

labor to be spent on the land, which prevents 

them from employing the only thoroughly avail- 

able means, and so the weeds continue to in- 

crease, fouling the land with the seed that they 

shed, and that is sown with the grain. Lvuok at 

the soil of such farms, and it will be found that 

it is generally in a bad state, rarticularly where 

clay prevails. It is harsh and lumpy, and in a 

drouth becomes hard and cracked. Plowing it 

in the Fall is considered a remedy, and it helps. 

It gets but one plowing, which merely turns it 

without breaking and mixing it up, which it 

particularly needs. Perhaps it was never sub- 

jected to such treatment, which is all the worse 

for it. 

The main point in farming is work bestowed 

on the soil; yet we are shunning it as much as. 
we can, and the result is that we lessen the yield 

of grain and grass, and favor the weeds, 

By a single stroke this may be reversed, the 

land made clean and far more productive. It is 

not done by the one plowing in the Fall, though 

the effect of the frost is a benefit. It is done by 

frequent plowing during the Summer, the heat 

and the rains being of more benefit than the 

frost, as then the chemical and mechanical action 

fayor one another. To this may be added the 
benefit of Fall plowing, where the land is rough, 

and has been much abused. This treatment will 
secure not only a mellow surface, but the body 
of the soil will be well pulverized, and mellow 

throughout, in the condition ot a garden—only it 
will be better, as itis cleaner, The weeds have 
ceased to take nourishment from the soil, and 
now themselves form food for the crops to be 
raised, besides helping, in their decayed state, to 
improve the mechanical condition, and the capac- 
Such 
a soil will grow any of the grains, and at first 
without manure, unless in very poor soil, and 
the crops will be all grain—no weeds to share it 
with the grain or the grass that is to follow. 
Indeed the soil is now in a better condition than 
ever before, more easily worked, and realizing 
more profit on what is raised. This is experience ; 
and there are no exceptions to it where the work 
18 properly done—which means plowing, cultivat- 
i: g, and harrowing often enough, at somewhat 
regular intervals, to keep the weeds from seeing 
the light, in which case they are smothered, and 
after that gv to improve the soil. Otherwise, if 
allowed to show above ground, they will grow 
‘all the better in the improved soil, 

All the implements should be used—plow, cul- 
tivator and harrow, The plow to turn back the 
weeds and grasses that are pushing toward the 
surface. In this sense it becomes a necessity, It 
also aids in mixing the soil, the cultivator being 
the chief means of doing this needful work; 
needful, as it displaces the particles of soil and 
puts them in new contact, securing thus new 
and enlarged chemical combinations. The work 
of the harrow is confined to the surface, and is 
important, not so much in fining the soil as in 
exposing and destroying sprouting weed seeds. 
Our land is crying for relief from the weeds ; and 
it can be afforded only by caretully, thoroughly 
working the soil in the way indicated. Avoid 
working it when wet. It is now a good time to 
plow the land deeper if it requires it, as it gener- 
ally does ; fur a deep seil is better than a shallow, 
and if, well pulverized throughout, will withstand 
our drouths the better, and the better dispose of 
the surface. Let the first few plowings be a lit- 
tle deeper, say an inch or two ata piowing. The 
action of the elements and the work of the im- 
plements in mixing and exposing to the air, will, 
in the course of the season, change its character 
and develop its fertility, making a new soil, and 
lasting, if care is taken with it, which must be 
done with all soils, including the best, or there 
will be deterioration, 

Thus, by using the means for cleaning the 
land, the other equally important benefit of 
improving the soil is also secured. It is fallow- 
ing the land in the highest degree, which is far 
in advance of the usual treatment of the fallow, 
and which alone will realize the highest results. 
It is true that the tax, the interest on the laud 
and the labor, are lost for .the time; but the 
increased yield afterward will soon make up the 
loss, with promise for the future. This promise 
can only be realized by keeping the weeds sub- 
jugated, which is not difficult. It may be aone 

with hoed crops, and by employing the harrow 

, occasionally on grain fields, before the grain is 
sown and after it is up and has made some growth. 
This work, whether before the grain is sown or 
after, has the twofold benefit of improving the 
texture of the surface soi] and keeping the land 
clean. No sensible farmer will deny this; and 
yet how little it is done! 

Then there is another aid that is beginning to 











will do. The bulbs must not be kept long out 


s 


after the crop has been removed, By working 
the soil, and keeping it covered with a crop of 
some strong-growing plant, to shade the ground, 
like buckwheat or peas, each of which is rich in 
fertilizing material, and this crop turned down 
in the Fall or Spring—by adopting this course 
the encroachment of weeds is prevented and the 
soil made mellower and enriched. These various 
supplementary means go far toward keeping 
the land clean. All annual weeds may thus be 
destroyed and prevented from occupying the 
land ; but the rest require more thorough treat- 
ment.—The Cultivator. 
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PICKING AND KEEPING APPLES. 


Tue profit to be derived from growing Winter 
apples depends much upon bow they are 
gathered, preserved and sold. For a greater 
part of the apple-producing country it was ex- 
pected that this would be a bearing year, and 
that the prices would be low ; but the severe late 
frosts of May destroyed the bloom over so wide a 
territory that the prospect now is quite favor- 
able to remunerative prices for all the fine 
Winter fruit that will be carefully picked and 
properly put up for market. The cold snap was 
80 extensive throughout the country, and yet 
the frost skipped so many orchards, that it looks 
as if the bearing year for apples would be so 
divided on the orchards as to give growers a 
more uniform market for some years to come, 
‘The trees in many localities are loaded with all 
they can bear, and the weather has been favor- 
able to continuous growth, so that the fruit will 
be comparatively large andsound. Over other 
large sections, where apples are usually abundant, 
there will not be a bushel of good apples to the 
acre, the frost having killed the bloom almost 
entirely ; and what was left by the frost has since 
been destroyed by insects. In some localities, 
where the crop is abundant, the apple maggot 
has increased to such an extent as to render 
much of the early fruit worthless, and also the 
sweet or table varieties of the late sorts. Where 
one finds his apples are infected badly with the 
maggot, one may as well give up all hopes of a 
satisfactory sale, or, indeed, of making any 
money from the crop at all for some years to 
come, or until more is learned of the habits of 
the insect and of methods for destroying it. 
The requisites for keeping apples sound 
through the Winter are careful picking, careful 
handling, and cool storage. A bruised apple 
will surely rot in a very short time when placed 
in a temperature favorable to the ripening pro- 
cess. A perfectly sound apple in a clean, damp 
room, where it is almost cold enough to freeze, 
will keep sound till the next year’s crop begins 
to grow. If one has a deep, cold cellar, where 
the temperature can be controlled, it will pay to 
store the crop for late market; but, if no such 
convenience is within reach, the crop had better 
be sold as picked from the trees. But, however 
sold, they should be picked and handled with as 
much care as one would handle eggs. Our own 
method has been to take a long spring wagyun to 
the orchard and as many bushel baskets as it 
will carry when filled ; then pick the apples from 
the trees into small hand baskets that will hold 
a peck and a half, or thereabouts, and fill the 
large baskets from these by careful pouring, for 
apples muy be poured, as may eggs, without 
bruising, if heid back so they cannot fall. When 
the baskets are ail full the wagon is driven to 
the store-room, where they are emptied into bins 
by careful pouring. If barrels can be procured, 
the apples may be placed in these direct from the 
small hand baskets, and carried to the cellar 
without transfer. The less the fruit is handled, 
of course, the better it will keep. Special pains 
must be taken, if anything but new barrels are 
used, that they are perfectly sweet and clean. 
Old flour barrels that have flour sticking to the 
sides of the staves wil! not keep fruit sound, but 
will give it a moldy or musty taste as soon as 
placed in a damp cellar. Old barrels, if used at 
all, should be thoroughly washed and dried be- 
fore using. Apples in store must not be exposed 
to currents of dry air, as this will wilt the fruit, 
especially the porous, rough-skinned varieties, 
hike the Roxbury russet. Perfectly sound apples 
may be headed up tight after they have remained 
in the barrels a few days. 
Growers, who sell their crop in city or village 
markets near home, find square bushel boxes 
very convenient for storing and marketing the 
crop. If of the right size to hold a heaping 
bushel when level full, they may be filled and 
piled up in bins in the cellar as high as con- 
venient. To give them a little air, thin strips of 
wood may be nailed upon two edges of the boxes 
to keep them slightly apart. Store the different 
varieties by themselves, and in such order that 
the earliest sorts may be reached when ready for 
market. Apples kéep best in a deep cellar that 
is not easily affected by changes in outside tem~- 
perature. Double doors and windows are useful 
in enabling one to more thoroughly control the 
temperature, particularly in Spring, when the 
weather begins to grow warm. ‘In Winter the 
windows should be open enough to bring the 
temperature down very near to the freezing 
point. After a room is thoroughly cooled dow 
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out the outside air. Double doors will allow 
one to do this. In the Winter, open the celiar 
to air it, or to take out fruit only when the 
weather is as cold aa it is desirable to keep the 
air of the cellar. By observing these rules some 
of our apple growers are successful in keeping 
Winter apples about two months later in Spring 
than their more careless neighbors ; and they get 
a dollar or more per barrel for their extra pains 
abova the price received by their neighbors. 
There is a prospect of a good shipping demand 
for apples this year ; but, unless one understands 
putting up fruit for an ocean voyage, one may a8 
well let those of more experience take the risk. 
—N., £. Farmer, 
——— 


SILK-WORMS. 


Tux present year the writer has had some 
experience in raising silk-worms, and has found, 
from the egg to the moth, abundant food for 
curiosity and instruction, and would add testi- 
mony to that of others that this worm is won- 
derfully fashioned, and that the empress, Si- 
Ling-Chi, who discovered its use, should not be 
forgotten by mankind. 

The white mulberry, or morus alba, is the 
proper food for producing the best silk; and 
hight, loamy soil on elevated land is favorable to 
the growth of the tree. 

Seven or eight hundred trees may grow upon 
one acre of land, and in three years a single tree 
will yield ten or twelve pounds of leaves, 

The cocoonery, or feeding room, should be 
free from ants, spiders, or other injurious 
insects, and should be provided with ventilation, 
and means for keeping the temperature between 
sixty-five and seventy-five degrees. 

for mere experi ment, a long table, with strips 
around the edges to keep the worms from fall- 
ing to the floor, is sufficiently large for two or 
three hundred worme. 

The eggs are of a grayizh color and about the 
size of mustard seeds. The worms, which ge.- 
erally come from the eggs early in the morning, 
are small black specks, and at first need tender 
leaves to feed upon, that are free from dust and 
moisture. 

About the fifth day after hatching, the worms 
stop eating and, with heads raised for air, sleep for 
thirty hours or more, during which time they 
should not be disturbed. On awaking, they 
leave behind, on the dry leaves, their first black 
skins or coats, and come out in lighter colored 
garments. 

They have become larger than before sleeping, 
and their appetite has increased so that they 
make larger openings in the leaves. 

The silk-worms have four such moulting sleeps, 
with a week or more between them, during their 
short lives, and at last they are of a pearly white 
color. 

After the fourth sleep the worms will eat con- 
stantly night and day for about ten days, and 
should be constantly supplied with leaves, being 
fed six or eight times during twenty-four hours 
with fresh leaves and smali branches, 

The period for feeding is usually about 
thirty or thirty-five days ; and at length the worm 
is seen to look up, crawl around from place to 
place, and is evidently hunting for a spot to 
spin its silk cocoon, 

Sometimes, branches of oak, rye or wheat 
straw will serve their purpose; but in our own 
experience a preference was shown by them for 
little round cells made of pasteboard. 

When ready for spinning the worm is three or 
three and a half inches in length, showing a 
very rapid growth for the five or six weeks of ite 

life. 

After the worm has fastened itself to the 
branch or cell by a loose texture of silk, it be- 
gins to make its silk cocoon around itself, There 





are two ducts, near each other, in the head of - 


the worm, from which is ejected the silken 
thread. By the vibratory motions of the head 
these unite into une, and the silk cocoon is a 
continuous thread from ten to twelve hundred 
feet in length. 

It is from three to five days in spinning its 
nest, which is, when finished, an inch or more 
in length, and impervious to water on account 
of a gummy substance with which the silk is 
covered. The shape of its nest is much like a 
peanut. There, curled up in the cocoun, the 
curious worm again sheds its outer coat, and 
assumes the chrysalis state for about three 
weeks. Then the cream-colored moth emerges 
from one end of the cocoon, lays about four 
hundred eggs, lives for a few days, and, its life 
work being done, it dies of old age at the end of 
three months from its birth. 

But the moths are not all allowed to come out 
of cocoons. In doing this they break many 
threads and destroy the cocoons for reeling. 
Therefore it is necessary in some way to kill the 
chrysalides. 


This is generally done by heating them in an 
oven, or smothering them by steam. The oven 
heating injures the gloss of the silk; therefore, 
the better way isto place thé cocoons in » close- 
covered basket over the steam of boiling water 
for an hour’s time, After the cocoons 
out to dry they may be gathered into a bag, and 
are ready for reeling. o. B. 


WINTERING STOCK. 


Comm=znce before cold weather sets in to fat- 
ten. September, October and November are 
the best months in the year to fatten stock, 
and itis better to commence early than be untij 
the Winter finishing up. [If you have ever 
tried to fatten stock during the Winter, and kept 
any account of what you fed, you have learned 
that it costs considerable more to fatten stock in 
the Winter than in the Fall. 

It is good economy, then, to commence fatten- 
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ng everything on the farm that has matured. 

If you want to Winter over any stock select the 
youngest ones that will grow, and in that way re- 
pay you for the cost of feed and the trouble re- 
quired to take care of them. ,[t is better and 
more profitable to feed and fatten all the stock 
that has matured and sell it and then invest 
the money in younger stock that can be made to 
grow. 

We all know that after stock reaches maturity 
and is fat it costs considerable more to increase 
the weight than with young and growing stock, 

Then it seems policy to sell matured stock when 
they are ready for market and invest in young 
stock to feed through the Winter. Feed all the 
stock youcan. It is more profitable to feed 
your crops to stock than tosell; but to make the 
must profit, the stock must be kept improving 
all the time. Any failure to do this is a loss, end 
must be the case where matured stock is win- 
tered over instead of younger and thriftier 
stock.—South and West. 


PEACH AND APPLE BORERS. 


Tue apple tree borer, which penetrates the 
wood near or at the ground, may be killed by 
first clearing away the rubbish from their holes 
with the point of a knife, and then thrusting in 
a flexible wire or small twig to killthem. This 
work must be thorough to be effectual. The 
deposit of the eggs of this insect may be largely 
but not wholly prevented by coating the bark at 
and near the ground with a mixture of soft soap 
and washing soda. It may be applied tirst soon 
after the opening of the leaves, and again about 
a month later. The peach grub confines itself 
to the bark at the ground, and is more easily 
reached. Its presenc3 is quite easily detected 
by the castings, resembling sawdust, at the en- 
trance of the holes. The grub is readily removed 
by following it in ite burrows with the point of 
a knife, early in Spring, and again in Autumn. 
To prevent its entrance, place around the base 
of the trunk a bed of ashes or lime, which will 
be partly efficacious ; but the most certain rem- 
edy is to follow up the grubs in their burrows 
with the knife. An active hand will often clear 
hundreds of trees ina day. The application of 
tar to the green or tender bark of young trees 
would be hazardous, and often mel, especially 
to young peach treeé.— Cullivator. 
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delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to suy\P.-0, in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each, The usual price is $1.50, 
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